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INTRODUCTION 


“A science which hesitates to forget its founders is lost.” 

‘‘It is characteristic of a science in its earlier stages. . . to 
be both ambitiously profound in its aims and trivial in its 
handling of details.” 

“But to come very near to a true theory, and to grasp its 
precise application, are two very different things, aSthe his¬ 
tory of science teaches us. Everything of importance has been 
said before by somebody who did not di§cover it.” 

Alfred North Whitehead, 

The Organisation of Thought. 

At their first writing, the fifteen papers which make up this book 
were not intended as consecutive chapters of a single volume. It 
would be idle to suggest, therefore, that the papers as now arranged 
exhibit a natural progression, leading with stern inevitability from 
one to the next. Yet I am reluctant to believe that the book lacks 
altogether the logical, and not merely literary, graces of coherence, 
unity and emphasis. 

To make the coherence easily visible, the book is divided into 
tour major parts — the first setting out a theoretical orientation in 
terms of which three types of sociological problems are thereafter 
examined. Brief introductions to each of the major sections are 
intended to make it unnecessary for the reader to find for himself 
a means of intellectual passage from one part to the next. 

In the interest of unity, the papers have been assembled with an 
eye to the gradual unfolding and developing of two sociological 
concerns which pervade the whole of the book, concerns more fully 
expressed in the perspective found in all chapters than in the particu¬ 
lar subject-matter under discussion. These are, first, the concern 
with the4nterplay of social theory and social research and, second, 
the concern with^rogressively codifying both substantive theory and 
the procedures sociological analysis, most particularly of quali¬ 
tative analysis. 

It will be granted that the.se tsvo interests do not suffer from 
excessive modesty of dimensions. In fact, were I to hint that the 
essays do more than skirt the edges of these large and imperfectly 
charted territories, the very excess of the claim would only empha¬ 
size the smallness of the yield. But since the c onsolidation of theory, 
and research, and the codification of the ory an ct method are the tsvo 
concerns threaded through the'cHapters of this book, it may be 
useful to discuss each by way of general introduction. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SOCIAL THEORY' AND RESEARCH 

This announced interest in consolidating the reciprocal relations 
between social theory and social research is suspiciously irreproach¬ 
able. Where will one .find a social scientist disclaiming the desir¬ 
ability of the “integration” of theory and empirical research? Unless 
it is given some special force, this position will possess the same 
measure of trivial truth as the position held by Calvin Coolidge’s 
preacher who was unexceptionally “against sin.” 

If it is to be more than anotlier announcement of conventional 
faith, this interest in consolidation must be made specific and must 
be concretely exemplified. The three chapters in Part I are de¬ 
signed toward this end. Implicit in these programmatic chapters is 
a point of view found repeatedly throughout the book which it may 
be useful to summarize briefly.^ 

History of Theory and Systemafics of Theory. 

Despite their many references to the writings of sociologists of 
tlie last tew generations, these chapters deal, not with the history of 
sociological theory but with the^iysten^atics of certain theories with 
tvhich sociologists now provisionally wprk. The attractive but fatal 
confusion of utiliz able sociological theory with the history of socio¬ 
logical theory^ tvlio salcTwhat by way of speculation or hypothesis? 
— should It)ng since have been dispelled by recognizing their very 
different functions. After all/4chools of medicine do not confuse the 
history ol medicine with current medical hypotheses, nor do depart¬ 
ments of biology identify the history of biology with thg viable 
theory notv employed in guiding and interpreting biological re¬ 
search. Once said, this seems obvious enough to be embarrassing. 
Yet the extraordinary fact is that in sociology, this plain distinction 
between the history of theory and currently operating theory has 
in many places not caught hold —at least, if we may judge from 
curricula and publications. 

The assumption underlying the opening chapters of this book is 
to the contrary: although the history and the systematics of socio¬ 
logical theory should both be of concern in training sociologists, 
this is no reason lor met^ing and confusing the two. Systematic 
sociologicaTtlieorj^s characterized in Chapters II anthill, repre-* 
sents the fn'orfriy «pt**ctwft-a ccum ulati on of those smaU. pants.of earlier 
theory which have thus far survived the tests of empirical research.' 
But the history of theory includes also the far greater mass of con¬ 
ceptions which fell to bits when confronted with empirical test. It 

The next few pages are a paraphrMc and extension of my paper discussing “the 
position of sociological theory’’ as published in Am*riean SoeiologietU Rtvitw, 1948( 
13, 164-168. 
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includes also the false starts/ the archaic doctrines and the fruitless 
errors of the past. Though acquaintance with all this may be a use¬ 
ful adjunct to the sociologist’s training, it is no substitute for train¬ 
ing in the actual use of theory in research. We can with profit study 
much of what the forefathers of sociology wrote as exercises in the 
conduct of intellectual inquiry, but this is quite another matter. 

The clearly visible fact is that the prehistory of sociology —as 
represented, for example, in the speculations of a Comte or a Spencer, 
a Hobhouse or a Ratzenhofer — is very far from cumulative. The 
conceptions of each seldom build upon the work of those who have 
gone before. They are typically laid out as alternative and com¬ 
peting conceptions rather than consolidated and extended into a 
cumulative product. Consequently, little of what these early fore¬ 
runners wrote remains pertinent to sociology today. Their works 
testify to tlie large merits of talented men, but they do not often 
provide guidelines to the present analysis of sociological problems. 
They were grand achievements for their day, but that day is not 
ours. We sociologists ol today may be only intellectual pigmies but, 
unlike the overly-modest Newton, we are not pigmies standing on the 
slioulders of giants. The accumulative tradition is still so slight that 
till' shoulders of the giants of sociological science do not provide a 
very solid base on tvhich to stand. Whitehead’s apothegm, aflixed to 
the masthead of this introduction, is therefore all the more binding 
on sociology than on those physical sciences which have a larger 
measure of selectively accumulative advance: “a science which hesi¬ 
tates to forget its founders is lost." 

Theories of Ihe Middle Range 

Like so many words tvhich are bandied about, the word theory 
threatens to become emptied of meaning. The very diversity of items 
to which the word is applied leads to the result that it often obscures 
rather than creates understanding. Throughout this book, and quite 
explicitly in Part I, t ^ term sociological theory refers to logic ally 
interconnected conceptions which are limited and modest in scope, 
r ather than all-embracing and grandiose ." ThfbughoutT attemi^ to 
focus attention on what miaht be called theories of the middle rang e: < 
theories intermediate to the minor working hypotheses evolved 
in abundance during the day-by-day routines of research, and the 
all-inclusive speculations comprising a master conceptual scheme" 
from which it is hoped to derive a very large number of empirically 
observed uniformities of social behavior. 

In these essays, it must be admitted, I assume that the search for 
a total system of sociological theory, in which all manner of observa¬ 
tions promptly find their preordained place, has the same large 
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challenge and the same small promise as those all-encompassing 
philosophical systems which have fallen into deserved disuse. There 
(are some who talk as though they expect, here and now, formulation 
of the sociological theory adequate to encompass vast ranges of pre¬ 
cisely observed. details of social behavior and fruitful enough to 
direct the attention of thousands of research workers to pertinent 
problems of empirical research. This I take to be a premature and 
apocalyptic belief. We are not ready. The preparatory work has not 
yet been don^ 

A sense of historical development may be sufficiently humbling 
to liberate these extravagant optimists from this clearly premature 
hope. Even they would not have expected Einstein to follow hard 
on the heels of Kepler. This could not be.^ Intervening centuries of 
research and systematic thought about the results of research were 
first needed to prepare the terrain. By all this I do not mean that 
sociology must uncritically adopt modest expectations simply be¬ 
cause their elder and more experienced siblings among the sciences 
have done so with profit. Here, as elsewhere, unthinking imitation 
has little to commend it. But there are some pertinent features of 
the history of physical science which, properly understood, can be 
both instructive and encouraging. A proper appreciation of these 
would keep social scientists from permitting the very existence of 
the highly developed physical sciences to evoke these large and 
excessively optimistic hopes. We social scientists happen to live at 
a time in which some of the physical sciences have achieved com¬ 
paratively great precision of theory and experiment, a great aggre¬ 
gate of instruments and tools, and an abundance of technological 
by-products. Looking about them, many social scientists take this as 
the standard for self-appraisal. Understandably, they want to com¬ 
pare biceps with their bigger brothers. They, too, want to count. 
And when it becomes evident to all who would look that he neither 
has the rugged physique nor packs the murderous wallop of his big 
brothers, the youngster becomes afflicted with despair. He begins to 
ask: is a science of society really possible? 

Not only would it be more modest and more realistic but also, 
perhaps, psychologically more rewarding to note the difference in 
age and hard-won experience.STo perceive difference here would be 
to achieve proportion. It would be to avoid the error of assuming 
I that all cultural products existing at the same moment of history 
I must have the same degree of intellecttial maturity. Because a discip¬ 
line called physics and a discipline called sociology are both identi¬ 
fiable in the mid-twentieth century, it is gratuitously assumed that 
the ^hievements of the one must be the measure of^e other. But 
this is to ignore the distinctive forehistory of eachtfbetween twen- 
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tieth^entury physics and twentieth-century sociology stand billions 
of man-hours of sustained, disciplined, and cumulative research. 
Perhaps sociology is not yet ready for its Einstein because it has not 
yet found its Kepler^ Even the nonpareil Newton had, in his day, 
acknowledged the indispensable contribution of cumulative research, 
saying: “If I have seen farther, it is by standing on the shoulders 
of giants.” 

Nor is the comparison with the physical sciences the only source 
of this conviction among some sociologists that we must, here and 
now, achieve theoretical schemes on the grand scale. This belief, as 
premature as it is challenging, is, I believe, in part a response to the 
ambiguous status of sociology in contemporary West-European and 
American societies. (The present status of sociology in other socie¬ 
ties is an altogether different matter: there, it is much more difficult 
to identify t he exi stence of sociology than to determine the functions 
of what little sociology docs exist.) The very uncertainty of having 
accumulated knowledge adequate to the large demands now being 
laid upon sociology — by policy-makers, reformers and reactionaries, 
by business men and government men, by college presidents and col¬ 
lege sophomores — this uncertainty provokes an overly-zealous and 
defensive conviction among sociologists that they must somehow be 
^ual to thes e dema nds, however premature and extravagant they 
may be. 

Despite its psychological functions for the social scientist, this 
conviction involves the error of supposing that competence means 
adequacy to any and all demands, just or unjust, wise or stupid, 
which are made of him. Implicitly, it is the sacrilegious and maso¬ 
chistic error of assuming oneself to be omniscient. In effect, this 
bejief holds that to admit less than universal knowledge is to admit 
failure. So it often happens in the early phases of a fledgling 
discipline that its exponents typically make extravagant claims to 
having evolved total systems of theory, adequate to the entire range 
of problems encompassed by the discipline. As Whitehead has ob¬ 
served in the passage I have taken as an epigraph for this book, 
“It is characteristic of a science in its earlier stages ... to be both 
ambitiou.sly profound in its aims and trivial in its handling of 
details.” 

Complete sociological systems today, as in their day complete 
systems of medical theory or of chemical theory, must give way to 
Ijgss. imposing but better grounded theories of the middle range. 
We cannot exj^ct any to create an architectonic system 

of theory providing a manual for the solution of problems, social 
and sociological. Science, even sociological science, isn’t that simple. 

Like the social scientist who errs in thoughtlessly comparing 
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himself with the contemporary physical scientist because of the acci¬ 
dent that they both happen to be alive at the same instant of history, 
so the informed public, and strategic decision-makers in that public, 
often err in appraising social science, once and for all, on the basis 
, of its present capacity to solve the large and urgent problems of 
I society which press in on all of us. The misplaced masochism of the 
social scientist and the inadvertent sadism of the public both result 
from the same fault: failure to see that s ocial science, like all civili- 
za tion, is continually in the process of deyelopment and that there 
is nqprovidential dispensation providing that, at any given moment, 
science must be adequate to the entire array of problems confront- 
fh^ihen at that moment. Historical perspective might enable scien¬ 
tist and layman alike to see these facts of repeated experience in their 
Btting proportion. Otherwise it is as though the status and promise 
of medicine in the seventeenth century had been forever judged by 
its ability to produce, then and there, a preventive or cure for cardiac 
diseases. Suppose that the problem had been widely acknowledged 
to be urgent —look at the growing rate of death from coronary 
thrombosis! — and it might well have been that the very importance 
of the problem would have obscured the^ntirely independent ques¬ 
tion of the adequacy of the medical science of 1600 (or 1800 or 
1900) for solving that particular problem. Yet it is precisely this 
illogic which lies behind so much of practical demands currently 
made of sociology (and the other social sciences). Because war and 
exploitation and poverty and discrimination and psychological inse¬ 
curity are plaguing men in modern society, social science, if it is 
worth its salt, must provide solutions for each and. all of them. It is 
possible, of course, that social scientists are as well equipped to solve 
these urgent problems in 1949 as were Harvey or Sydenham to iden¬ 
tify, study and cure coronary thrombosis in 1649. Yet, as history 
shows, the inadequacy of seventeenth century medicine for this par¬ 
ticular problem scarcely meant that it had no powers of develop¬ 
ment. If everyone were to back the sure thing, who would support 
the colt yet to come into his own? 

This emphasis on the disproportion between the practical prob¬ 
lems sometimes assigned the sociologist and the state of his accumu¬ 
lated skills and knowledge does not at all mean, of course, that the 
sociologist should not work on researches relevant for urgent prac¬ 
tical problems, that he should deliberately seek out the pragmatic¬ 
ally trivial problem. The emp^sis is intended only to re-establish a 
histqrical sense of proportion, ^he urgency or immensity of a prac¬ 
tical social problem does not entail the assurance of its solution. At 
any g^n moment, men are variously equipped to solve various prob^ 
^lem^t should be remembered that, even by repeated popular tes- 
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timony/ necessity is thcjiip^er of i nvention; socially accumu¬ 
lated kn owl edge is its i'atherAlJnless the two are brought together, 
necessity remains'mfertiler^et present inlertility does not mean 
that she may not conceive at some future time when she is properly 
mated. But the mate requires time (and sustenance) if lie is to grow 
to the si/e and vigor needed for the demands which will be laid 
upon him. 

From all this it would seem reasonable to suppose that sociology 
will advance in the degree that its major concern is with developing 
theories of the middle range and will be frustrated if attention cen¬ 
ters on theory in the large.^ believe that our major task today is to 
develop spedaLtheories applicable to limited ranges of data — 
theories, tor example, of class dynamics, of conflicting group pres¬ 
sures, of the flow of power and the exercise of interpersonal influence 
— rather than to seek at once the “integrated” conceptual structure 
adequate to derive all these and other theories. To say that both the 
general and the special theories are needed is to be correct and 
banal: the problem is one of allocating our scant resources. I am 
suggesting that the road to effective conceptual schemes in sociology 
will be the mgre effectively built through work on special theories, 
and that it will remain a largely unfulfilled plan, if one seeks to 
build it directly at this tim^ So it is that in his inaugural address 
at the University of London, T. H. Marshall has lately put in a plea 
for “sociological stepping stones in the middle distance.” 

That this emphasis may be needed can be seen from a review of 
books on sociological theory. Note how few, how scattered and, it 
must be said, how unimpressive the instances of specific sociological 
hypotheses which are derived from a master conceptual scheme. 
The basic theory (or speculations) runs so far ahead of confirmed 
special theories as to remain an unrealized program rather than a 
consolidation of apparently discrete theories. This is no dirge. As 
Talcott Parsons has indicated, much progress has lately been made. 
The gradual convergence of some streams of theory in social psychol¬ 
ogy, social anthropology and sociology promises large theoretic gains. 
Yet, having said this^ne must admit that a large part of what is now 
called sociological theory consists of general orientations toward data, 
suggesting types cljugriables which need somehow to be taken into 
account, rather than clear, verifiable statements of relationships be¬ 
tween specified variables.^ We have many concepts ^ few con¬ 
firmed theories; many points of view, but few theorem^many “ap¬ 
proaches,” but few arrivals. Perhaps a shift in emphasis would be 
all to the good. 


^ This observation is somewhat amplified in Chapter II. 
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Sociological theory must advance on these interconnected planes: 
through special theories adequate to limited ranges of social data, 
and through the evolution of a more general conceptual scheme 
adequate to con solidate groups of special theories. 

fjo concentrate entirely on special theories is to run the risk of 
emerging with^nconnected ad hoc speculations consistent with a 
limited range of observations and inconsistent among themselve^ 

To concentrate entirely on the master conceptual scheme for 
deriving all subsidiary theories is to run the risk of producing 
twentieth-century sociological equivalents of the large philosophical 
systems of the past, with all their varied suggestiveness, all their 
architectonic splendor and all their scientific sterility. 

Men allocate their scant resources somehow, whether they know 
it or not, and this allocation reflects their workaday ^licies. This 
holds as much for the men concerned with the production of socio¬ 
logical theory as for the men concerned with the production of 
plumbing supplies. These observations, elicited by Parson's paper 
on the position of sociological theory,^ are intended to bring out 
one such policy decision faced by the men who practice sociological 
theory. Which shall have the greater share of our immediate ener¬ 
gies and resources: the search for confirmed theories of the middle 
range or the search for all-inclusive conceptual schemes? L believe, 
and beliefs are of course notoriously subject to error, thatffor some 
time to come, it is the theories of^the midd le range which nold the 
largest promise, provided that, underlying this modest search for 
social uniformities, there is an e nduring and per vasive concern with 
f^ 9 .^Qlid(itingtiie special theories into a more general set of concepts 
1 and mutually c6m7stent~proposuioh^Xveh so, we must adopt the 
^provisional outlook of our big .brothers, remembering with them, 
as with Tennyson, that 

Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be. 

The Theoretic Orientation 

Though impeccable in purpose, the objective of consolidating 
sociological theory and research remains sterile in performance until 
it is brought down to cases. This requires us to attend to questions 
of this order: Which theoretic orientation is provisionally adopted 
as a point of departure And on what grounds is tlie choice made? 
How has this theoretic orientation served to guide and to illuminate 
empirical research? How, indeed, has sociological theory of what- 

3 This refers to the paper later re-printed as Chapter I of Talcott Parsons, Essayi 
in Sociological Theory: Pure and Applied (Glencoe, The Free Press, 1949). 
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ever kind shaped empirical research and, reciprocally, how has 
empirical research affected sociological theory? Having first indi¬ 
cated the character of my theoretic orientation, then, I want to exam¬ 
ine its actual workings, and to set out the varied interrelations 
between it and research. This is in substance the lurther assign¬ 
ment for Part I of this book. 

Chapter I,|^he only essay in the book which has not been pub¬ 
lished before,[attempts to lay out the foundations and framework 
of the kind of ^cial the ojGy called^unciional analysis. A fragment 
from a larger work which will take more years for maturation, this 
|brief discussion is centered in a paradigm of functional analysisTj 
codifying the assumptions, concepts and procedures which have been* 
implicit (and, aFsbme'point? ex inlunctTonal inteiprctations 
in the fields of sociology, social psychology and social anthropology. 
If the large connotations of the word discovery are abandoned, then 
it can be said that, in large part, the elements of the paradigm have 
been discovered, not invented. In part, they have been found by 
critically scrutinizing the rc^arches and theoretic discussions of those 
who cultivate the functional approach to the behavior of men in 
society. For the rest, they have grown out of my own studies of 
social structure. 

It is this framework of functional analysis which has variously 
guided the writing of all papers in this volume. 

The two chapters following, the one dealing with the functions 
of theory for research and the other, with the functions of research 
for theory, arc intended to summarize the types of reciprocal rela¬ 
tions between theory and research presently obtaining in sociological 
inquiry. 

Chapter II distinguishes the rdated but distinct types of inqju^ 
which are caught up in the vague term sociological theory: methodol¬ 
ogy or the logic of procedure, general orientations, analysis of con¬ 
cepts, ex post facto interpretations, empirical generalizations, and 
theory proper. In describing the interconnections between these — 
the fact that they are interconnected implies that they are also dis¬ 
tinct—I seek to emphasize the limitations as well as the functions 
of^neral theoretic orientations, with which sociology is more abun¬ 
dantly endowed than it is with theoretically derived and empirically 
confirmed specific propositions. So, too, the importance as well as 
the halfway character of the empirical generalization in sociology 
is stressed throughout. It is there suggested that through theoretical 
Icodification, these disparate empirical generalizations must be re- 
Vamped, collated and consolidated. They then become special cases 
of a general rule. 

Chapter III examines the other direction of this reciprocal rela- 
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tion between theory and research: the diverse kinds of impact of 
research data upon the development of social theory. Only those who 
merely read about rather than engage in the activities of empirical 
research can continue to believe that the exclusive, or even primary, 
function of research is to test pre-established hypotheses. This repre¬ 
sents an obvious and essential but narrow function of empirical re¬ 
search. Research plays a far more active role than is implied by this 
essentially passive function. As this chapter states at some length, 
empirical research also initiates, reformulates, re-focusses, and clari¬ 
fies the theories and conceptions of sociology. And in the measure 
that observation thus directs and fructifies the development of theory, 
it is evident that any theorist who is remote from all research, of 
which he learns only by hearsay as it were, runs the rbk of being 
insukted from the very experiences most likely to turn his attention 
in fruitful directions. His mind has not been prepared by experi- 
ence^ie is, above all, removed from the type of disciplined empirical 
observation which sometimes leads to serendipity, the discovery 
through c hance by a theoretically pre pared mind of valid'findings 
\ ^ich''~w ere not sought Weber may have been right in sub¬ 
scribing to the view that one need not be Caesar, in order to under¬ 
stand Caesar. But there is a temptation for sociological theorists to 
act sometimes as though in order to understand Caesar, it is not 
necessary even to study Caesar. 

The three chapters comprising Part I, then, are together devoted 
to an overview of some methods employed by the sociological theorist 
in the course of his theorizing, in the course, that is, of his provision^ 
ally adopting concepts and hypotheses which emerge from and are 
rc-subjected to confrontation with the empirical data of disciplined 
observation. 


CODIFICATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

The second major concern permeating the whole of this volume 
is that of codification, particularly/^he codification of substantive 
theory and of procedures of qualitative analysis in sociology! 
(Though there is no inherent reason why this should be the caseT 
i'functional analysis in sociology has to this point been almost en- 
tirdy qualitative in character.) 

uCkxlification involves orderly, disciplined reflection. As noted 
ea^er in this introduction, it entails the discovery of what has in 
fact been the strategic experience of scientific investigators, rather 
than the invention of new strategies of research. But the discovery 
of the one may facilitate the invention of the other. A s here con- 
strued, codification is the orderly and compact arrangemen t of syT - 
tematized fruitful 'exTCrience wrtK’mocgdwres aLinquiry and with 
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the sub^antive findings which result from the use of these pro- 
cedurey p- 

At periodic points in the bookjl use the device of the analytical 
paradigm for presenting codified materials: in the first chapter, deal¬ 
ing with functional analysis; in Chapter IV, presenting an analysis of 
deviant social behavior; and in Chapter VIII, critically reviewing 
research and theory in the sociology of knowledge^ 

Something should be said by way of explanation about the re¬ 
peated use o^ormal paradigms such as these. I believe tl\em to have 
great propaeofeutic value. For one thing, they bring out into the 
open air for all to see the complete array of assumptions, concepts 
and basic propositions employed in a sociological analysis. They 
thus minimize the inadvertent tendency to hide the hard core of 
analysis behind a veil of random and logically unconnected thoughts, 
ruminations and comment^ Sociology has few formulae, in the 
sense of highly abbreviated symbolic expressions of relationships be¬ 
tween sociological variables. Consequently, sociological interpreta¬ 
tions come to be highly discursiy^ T'he logic of procedure, the key 
concepts, and the relationships between variables not uncommonly 
become lost in an avalanche of words. They are then obscured from 
the reader and, at times, from the autlior as well, and in these in¬ 
stances, the critical reader must laboriously search out for himself 
the implicit assumptions of the author. The paradigm minimizes 
this tendency of the sociological theorist to deceive himself and others 
by the careless and unwitting employment of tacit concepts and 
assumptions. 

Contributing to this tendency of sociological exposition to be¬ 
come lengthy rather than lucid is the received tradition — inherited 
slightly from philosophy, substantially from history, and greatly 
from literature — which holds that sociological accounts should be 
written vividly and intensely, conveying all the rich fullness of the 
human scene with which they deal. The sociologist who does not 
disavow this handsome but alien heritage becomes more intent on 
expressing the full individuality of his response to the sociological 
case in hand than on seeking out the generalizable, objective and 
readily transmissible concepts and relationships pertinent to that 
case. In place of using objective concepts — the very core of a science 
as distinct from the arts — the sociologist who depends on his heritage 
from the humanities searches for the exceptional constellation of 
words which will best express the particularity of his experience. 


have set forth analytic paradigms in papers not re-printed in this volume: 
“Intermarriage and the social structure: fact and theory,” Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 361- 
374; and “Discrimination and the American Creed,” in Discrimination and National 
Walfar*, edited by R. M. Maciver (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948). 
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Too often, he is confirmed in this misplaced use of his genuine 
artistic skills by the plaudits of a lay public, gratefully assuring him 
that he writes like a novelist and not like an overly-domesticated 
and academically henpecked Ph.D. On the other hand, as St. Augus¬ 
tine sug^sted in mild rebuttal long ago, . a thing is not neces¬ 
sarily true because badly uttered, nor false because spoken mag¬ 
nificently.” 

Thus it is that ostensibly scientific reports become obscured by 
inclusion of the irrelevant. In extreme cases, the hard skeleton of 
fact, inference and theoretic conclusion becomes overlaid with the 
soft flesh of stylistic ornamentation. Yet other disciplines — physics 
and chemistry are here in company with biology, geology and sta¬ 
tistics — have escaped this misplaced concern with the literary graces. 
Anchored to the purposes of science, these disciplines prefer brevity, 
precision and objectivity to exquisitely rhythmic patterns of lan¬ 
guage, richness of connotation and deep-felt verbal imagery. Be¬ 
cause one does not subscribe to the unthinking doctrine that sociol¬ 
ogy must in all respects hew to the line laid down by chemistry, 
physics, or biology, one need not subscribe to the contrary doctrine 
that it must emulate history, discursive philosophy or literature. 
Each to his last, and the last of the sociologist is that ofducidly pre¬ 
senting claims to logically interconnected and empirically confirmed 
propositions about the behavior of man in his relations with other 
men, and the social consequences of that behavior. Paradigms for 
sociological analysis are intended to help the sociologist work at 
his trade. 

Since sound sociological interpretation inevitably implies some 
theoretic paradigm, it seems the better part of wisdom to bring it 
out into the open. If true art consists in concealing all signs of art, 
true science consists in revealing its scaffolding as well as its finished 
structure. ^ 

Without pretending that this tells the whole story^ suggest that 
paradigms for qualitative analysis in sociology have at least five 
closely related functions^ 

■^Tirst, paradigms have a notational function. They provide a 
co mpa ct parsimonious arrange ment of the c entral concepts and their 
interrelations as these are utilized for description and analysis. 
Having one’s concepts set out in sufficiently brief compass to permit 
their simultaneous inspection is an important aid to self-correction 

®The next few page* are a paraphrase and extension of the appendix to the 
paper on “Discrimination and the American creed,” op. cit. For other discussions of 
the use of qualitative paradigm* in sociology, see P. F. Lazarsfeld, “Some remarks on 
‘the typological procedure in social research,” Zeitsehrift fur Sotialforschung, 1937, 6, 
119-139; C. G. Hempel and P. Oppenheim, Der Typusbeeriff im Liehte der neutn 
Logik (Leiden, A. W. Sijthoif, 1936), esp. 44-101. 
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of one’s successive interpretations, a result difficult to achieve whiten 
one’s concepts are s^ttered and hidden in page after page of dis¬ 
cursive exposition! (As may be seen from the work of Cajori on its 
history, this appears to be one of the major reasons for the impor¬ 
tance of mathematical symbols: they permit the simultaneous inspe<^ 
tion of all terms entering into the analysis.) 

ISecond, the explicit statement of analytic paradigms lessens the 
likelihood of inadvertently importing hidden assumptions and con¬ 
cepts, since each new assumption and each new concept must be 
either logically derivable from the previous terms of the paradigm 
or explicitly incorporated in it. The paradigm thus supplies a prag¬ 
matic and logical guide for the avoidance of ad hoc {i.e., logically 
irresponsible) hypotheses.j 

[Third, paradigms advance the cumulation of theoretical inter- 
pretation;j In this connection, we can regard the paradigm as the 
foundation up>on which the house of interpretations is built. If a 
new story cannot be built directly upon the paradigmatic founda¬ 
tions, if it cannot be derived from the foundations, then it must be 
considered a new wing of the total structure, and the foundati ons 
(of concepts and assumptions) mi| 5 t.be extended to supporl the ne\^ 
wing. Moreover, each new story which can Tie built upon the orig¬ 
inal foundations strengthens our confidence in their substantial 
quality just as every new extension, precisely because it requires 
additional foundations, leads us to suspect the soundness of the 
original substructure. To pursue the figure further: a paradigm in 
which we can justifiably repose great confidence will in due course 
support an interpretative structure of skyscraper dimensions, with 
each successive story testifying to the substantial and well-laid quality 
of the original foundations, whereas a defective paradigm will sup¬ 
port only a rambling one-story structure, in which each new set of 
observations requires a new foundation to be laid, since the original 
cannot bear the weight of additional stories. 

jpourth, paradigms, by their very arrangement, suggest the sys¬ 
tematic cross-tabulation of presumably significant concepts and may 
thus sensitize the analyst to types of empirical and theoretic problems 
which might otherwise be overlooked. They promote fijialysis rather 
than concrete description^ They direct our attention, for example, to 
the components of social behavior, to possible strains and tensions 
among these components, and thereby to sources of departure from 
the behavior which is socially expectable. 

/Fifth, and in this accounting, finally, paradigms make for the 
codification of methods of qualitative analysis in a manner approxi¬ 
mating the logical, if not the empirical, rigor of quantitative analy¬ 
sis./ The procedures for co mpt itiog a st andard devi ation and the 
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mathematical bases of these procedures are expressly codified as a 
matter of course: they are open to inspection by all, and the assump¬ 
tions and procedures can be critically scrutinized by all who care 
to read. In frequent contrast to this public character of codified 
quantitative analysis, the sociological analysis of qualitative data is 
I assumed to reside in a private world inhabited exclusively by pene¬ 
trating but unfathomable insights and by ineffable understandings. 
‘Indeed, discursive expositions not based upon an explicit paradigm 
often involve perceptive interpretations: as the cant phrase has it, 
they are rich in “illuminating insights.” But it is not always clear 
/just which operations with analytic concepts were involved in these 
insights. There consequently results an aggregate of discrete insights 
rather than a codified body of knowledge, subject to reproducible 
research. In some quarters, the very suggestion that these intensely 
private experiences must be reshaped into publicly certifiable pro¬ 
cedures if they are to be scientifically relevant is itself taken as a 
sign of blind impiety. Now, it is true that not all sociologists are 
blessed with the same degree of perceptiveness, any more than all 
cabbage heads are blessed with the same degree of succulence as 
Brussels sprouts. Yet the procedures of even the most perceptive of 
sociologists must be standardizable and the results of their insights 
testable by others. Science, and this includes sociological science, is 
public, not private. It is not that we average sociologists wish to 
cut all talents to our own small stature; it is only, we suggest, that 
the contributions of the great and small alike must be codified if 
they are to advance the development of sociology. 

Since ^1 virtues can readily become vices merely by being carried 
to excess, [the sociological paradigm can be abused almost as easily 
as it can be used/ It is a temptation to mental indolence. | Equipped 
with his paradigm, the sociologist may shut his eyes to strategic 
data not expressly called for in the paradigmj He may turn the 
paradigm from a sociological field-glass into a sociological blinker. 
I Misuse results from absolutizing the paradigm rather than using it 
'tentatively, as a point of departure// 

The paradigms in this brok are, without exception, provisional, 
undoubtedly destined to be modified in the immediate future as 
they have been in the recent past. But for the time being, these 
explicit paradigms seem preferable to tacit assumptions. 
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CHAPTER I 


Manifest and Latent Functions 

Toward the Codification of Functional Analysis 
IN Sociology 


F unctional analysis is at once the most promising and 
possibly the jleast codified of contemporary apjproaches,tp-:;pxx?.b- 
lems of s6o6T6gicanntefpre]U®o^jfT^ developed on many in- 

tHl^TuaTlronts at the same time, it has grown in shreds and patches 
rather than in depth. The accomplishments of functional analysis 
are sufficient to su|^$t that its large promise will ultimately be ful¬ 
filled, just as its current deficiencies testify to the need for period¬ 
ically overhauling the past the better to build for the future. At 
the very least, occasional re-assessmcnts bring into open discussion 

3 any of the difficulties which otherwise remain tacit and unspoken. 
! Like all interpretiYe-Schemcs.lfmictional.analysis depends .upon 
triple alliance hetween..ihj;gry-.mfirlmd anrl Hataj/ Of the three 
allies, method is by all odds the weakest.^ Many^f the major prac¬ 
titioners of functional analysis have been devoted to theoretic formu¬ 
lations and to the clearing up of concepts; some have steeped them¬ 
selves in data directly relevant to a functional frame of reference; 
but few have broken the prevailing silence regarding how one goes 
about the business of functional analysis; Yef the plenty and variety 
of functional analyses force the conclusion that some methods have 
been employed and awaken the hope that much may be learned 
from their inspection. 

Though methods can be profitably examined without referenre 
to theory or substantive data — methodology or the logic of proced¬ 
ure of course has precisely that as its assignment — empirically ori¬ 
ented disciplines are more fully served by inquiry into procedures 
if this {^es due account of their/6ie oretic problems and substant ive 
fiadim^ J Ebr “metho d’* involves not only logic but, unfiartuiutely 
pCThaplythose who'inus’t stfii^e'wlth tlie dlffip^ea of xeseMch, 
alk> tlujtm^i c^ p roblejM oFalighin g data wim the r equireia ggls 
of the^ l? At least, that is our premise. Accordingly, we shall inter¬ 
weave: bilrabount with a systematic review of some of the chief con- 
cepdoni oi functional theory. 
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JL THE VOCABULARIES OF FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 

I From its very beginnings, the functional approach in sociology 
has been caught up in ^terminological confusion. Too often, a 
single term has been used to symbolize different concepts, just as 
the same concept has been symbolized by different terms.] Clarity of 
analysis and adequacy of communication are both victims of this 
frivolous use of words. At times, the analysis suffers from the unwit¬ 
ting shift in the conceptual content of a given term, and communi¬ 
cation with others breaks down when the essentially same content 
is obscured by a battery of diverse terms. We have only to follow, 
for a short distance, the vagaries of the concept of ‘function,’’ to 
learn how effectively conceptual clarity is marred and communica¬ 
tion defeated by competing vocabularies of functional analysis. 

* / 

Single Term, Diverse Concepts •' 

The word ‘function’ has been preempted by several disciplines 
and by popular speech with the not unexpected result that its con¬ 
notation often becomes obscure in sociology proper. By confining 
ourselves to only five connotations commonly assigned to this one 
word, we neglect numerous others. 'tIThere is first, popular usage, 
acrording to which function refers to some public gathering or fes¬ 
tive oixuion, usually conducted with ceremonial overtones. It is in 
this connection, one must assume, that a newspaper headline asserts: 
“Mayor Tobin Not Backing Social Function,’’ for the news account 
goes on to explain that “Mayor Tobin announced today that he is 
not interested in any social function, nor has he authorized anyone 
to sell tickets or sell advertising for any affair.’’ Common as this 
usage is, it enters into the academic literature too seldom to con¬ 
tribute any great share to the prevailing chaos of terminology. 
Clearly, this connotation of the word is wholly alien to functional 
analysis in sociology. 

A Sf^nd usage ma^s the term function. virtuaUy equivalent to 
the term occupation^Mm Webe^ for example, defines occupation 
as “the mode of specialization, specification and oimbination of the 
functions of an individual so far as it constitutes for hini the basis 
of a continual opportunity for income or for profit.’’^ 'This. is. a 
frequ ent, .imieedidoios.t a. typical, usage of the term by.sQine ^no- 
idists who refer to the “f unctional analysis of a group ” when they 
report the distribution of wcupationTin that group. Since this is 
the case, it may be expedient to follow the suggestioi 
Florence,* that the more nearly descriptive phrase 
analysis” be adopted for such inquiries. 

.. A third usi^, representing a,special instance of ti}^ 
one, is found both in popular speech and in political sdeiitt. 
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tion is often used to refer to the activities assigned to the incumbent 
of a k>cfal status, and more particularly, to the occupant of an office 
or [wlitical position. This gives rise to the term functionar^or 
official. Although function in this sense overlaps the broader mean¬ 
ing assigned the term in sociology and anthropology, it had best be 
excluded since it diverts attention from the fact that functions are 
performed not only by the occupants of designated positions, but by 
a widejai^ of standardized activities, social processes, culture.patA, 
terns and b^ig^kei ns 7ound in a society. ' i 

The most precise significance of the word function is of course 
found in mathematics, where it refers to/^ variable considered in 
r elation to o ne or more other variables in terms of which it may be 
exgrm^or on tlie value off tvlncli^us own Value depends. This con¬ 
ception, in a mor§ extended (and often more imprecise) sense, is 
expressed by such phrases as “functional interdependence” and 
“functional relations,” so often adopted by social scientists.?' When 
Mannheim observes that “every scxial fact is a function of the time 
and place in which it occurs,” or when a demographer states that 
“birth-rates arc a function of economic status,” they are manifestly 
making use of the mathematical connotation, though the first is not 
reported in the form of equation and the second is. Although the 
context generally makes it clear that the term function is being 
used in this mathematical sense, social scientists not infrequently 
shuttle back and forth between this and another related, though 
distinct, connotation, which also involves the notion of “ interdep en- 
dence,” “reciprocal relation” ory mutually dependent variations.” 

^ It is this fifth connotation much is central to the functional 
approach as this has been practiced in sociology and social anthro¬ 
pology. Stemming in part from the native mathematical sense of 
the term, this usage is more often explicitly adopted from the bio¬ 
logical sciences, where the term function is understood to refer to 

! the “ vital or organic processes considered in the respects in whic h ^ 
t hey contt-ibute to the maintenance of the orga nian.’^M^th modi¬ 
fications appropriate to~tEe study of human society, this corresponds 
rather closely to the key concept of function as adopted by the 
anthropological functionalists, pure or tempered.'^ 

I l ^dcliflF e-Bmwn is the most often explicit in tracing his working 
conception of social function to the analogical model found in the 
biological sciences. After the fashion of Durkheim, fie asserts that 
“the |unction of a recurrent physiological process is thus a corres- 
pondi^ce between ^and the needs (i.e., the necessary conditions of 
existence) of the organism.!^ And in the social sphere where ijndi- 
vj dual h uman beings, “the e^estialjuiits/’ are connected by net¬ 
work of social relations into an integrated whole, “the funedw of 
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any r yurrent activity, , such as the punishment of a crime, or a 
funeral ceremony, is th^^art it plays in the social life as a wl^e 
land ther efore the'contribudon it makes to fKFlSaintehan^^ the 
istructural 'coi^^ty7'®] " 

I Though Malinowski differs in several respects from the formu¬ 
lations of Radcliffe-Brown, he joins him in making the core of 
functional analysis the study of “the put which [social or cultural 
itgi^} play in the society.” “This type of theory,” Malinowski ex¬ 
plains in one of his early declarations of purpose, “aims at the 
explanation of anthropological facts at all. levels of development by 
their function, by the part which they play within the integral sys¬ 
tem of culture, by the manner in which they are r elate d to each 
other within the system. . [ 

As we shall presently see in some detail, such recurrent phrases 
as “the part played in the social or cultural system” tend to blur the 
important distinction between die concept of functi on as “inte rde- 
pendence” and as “p roce ss.” Nor need we pause here to observe 
that the postulate which holds that every item of culture has some 
enduring relations with other items, that it has some distinctive 
place in the total culture scarcely equips the field-observer or the 
analyst with a specific guide to procedure. All this had better wait. 
At the mofnent, we need only recognize that/ more recent formula¬ 
tions have clarified and extended this concept of function through 
progressive specifications./ Thus, Kluckhohn: "... a given bit of 
culture is ‘functional’ insofar as it defin es a mode of response which 
isadaqpdye from the standpoint of the society aiid adjustive ftSfirthe 
standpoint of the individual.”* 

IFrom these connotations of the term “function,” and we have 
touched upon only a few drawn from a more varied apray, it is plain 
that many concepts are caught up in the same word.|| This invites 
eonfusion. And when many different words are held to express the 
same concept, there develops confusion worse confounded. 

Single Concept, Diverse Terms 

f ( ^h e large assembly of terms used indifferently and almost 
Synonymously with “function” presently includes uje, uUlity, ppp- 
p ose, motive, intmtion, aim, consequences. Were these and similar 
fcfrms put to use to refer to the same-strictly defined concept, there 
would of course be little point in noticing their numerous variety. 
But the fact is that the undisciplined use of these terms, with dieir 
ostensibly similar conceptual referen^, leads to successit'ely greater 
departures frdm tight-knit and rigorous functional analysis. The 
connotations of each term which differ from rather than i^e with 
the connotation that they have in common are made the (unwit 
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ting) basis for inferences which become increasingly dubious as they 
become progressively remote from the central concept of function* 
One or two illustrations will bear out the point that a shifting 
vocabulary makes for the multiplication of misunderstandings. 

In the following passage drawn from one of the most sensible of 
treatises on the sociology of crime, one can detect the shifts in mean¬ 
ing of nominally synonymous terms and the questionable inferences 
which depend upon these shifts. (The key terms are italicized to 
help in picking one’s way through the argument.) 

“PUTpose of Punishment. Attempts are being made to de¬ 
termine the purpose or jun0iou~oi punishment in different 
groups at different times. Many investigators have insisted 
that some one motive was the motive in punishment. On the 
other hand, the function of punishment in restoring the soli¬ 
darity of the group which has been weakened by the crime is 
emphasized. Thomas and Znaniecki have indicated that 
pnong the Polish peasants the punishment of crime is de- 
Wngd primarily to restore the situation which existed before 
pie crime and renew the solidarity of the group, and that re- 
jk'enge is a secondary consideration. From this point of view 
punishment is concerned primarily with the group and only 
secondarily with the offender. On the other hand, expiation, 
deterrence, retribution, reformation, income for the state, 
and other things have been posited as the function of punish¬ 
ment. In the past as at present it is not clear that any one of 
these is the motive; punishments seem to grow from many 
motives and to perform many functions. This is true both of 
the individual victims of crimes and of the state. Certainly 
the laws of the present day are not consistent in aim s or mo¬ 
tives; probably the same condition existed in earlier socie¬ 
ties.”* 

We should attend first to the list of terms ostensibly referring to 
the same concept: purpose, function, motive, designed, secondary 
consideration, primary concern, aim. Through inspection, it be¬ 
comes clear that these terms group into quite distinct conceptual 
frames of reference. At times, some of these terms — motive, design, 
jaim and purpose —clearly refer to ihe^xplicit Bnds-of-view of the 
I fepfesentatives of the state. Others — motive, secondary considera- 
' tion — refer to the^nds-in-view of the victim of the crime. And 
both of these sets of terms are alike in referring to the subjective 
ianticipations oj_thg.results of punishment . theVoncept of fuiKS 
U(ftpTnvnlvi»« rh<» atandpolnt of the, nhsent er not nef fiS taw W-tiSrSf 
the participant. Social function refers to observable objective con- 
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se qwnce s of patterns of punishment, and not to subj ec tive, disp osi¬ 
tions ( mas. motives, purpose s)^- And tlie failure to distinguish be¬ 
tween the objective sociologicad consequences and the subjective 
dispositions inevitably leads to confusion of functional analysis, as 
can be seen from the following excerpt (in which the key terms are 
again italicized): 

“The extreme of unreality is attained in the discussion of 
the so-called ‘functions’ of the family. The family, we hear, 
performs important functions in society; it provides for the 
perpetuation of the secies and the training of the young; it 
performs economic imd religious functions, and so on. Al- 
I most we are encouraged to believe that people marry and 
/ have children because they are eager to perform these needed 
^societal functions. In fact, people marry because they are in 
love, or for other less romantic but no less personal reasons, 
f The function of the family, from the viewpoint of individ- 
j uals, is to satisfy their wishes. The function of the family or 
any other social institution is merely what people use it for: 
Social ‘functions’ are mostly rationalizations of established 
practices: we act first, explain afterwards; xce act for personal 
reasons, and justify ourjiehavior by social and ethical prin¬ 
ciples. Insofar as these functions of institutions have any real 
basis, it must be stated in terms of the social pr(Kesses in 
which people engage in the attempt to satisfy their wishes. 
Functions arise from the inter-action of concrete human be¬ 
ings and concrete purposes.”^^ 

This passage is an interesting medley of small islets of clarity in 
the midst of vast confusion. Whenever it mistakenly identifies 
(subjective) motives with (objective) functions, it abandons a lucid 
functional approach. Tor it need not be assumed, as we shall pres¬ 
ently see, that the motives for entering into marriage (“love,” “per¬ 
sonal reasons”) are identical with the functions served by families 
(socialization of th^lijiild). Again, it need not be assumed that the 
reasons advanced by people for their behavior {“we act for personal 
reasons”) are one and the same with tl^Elpbserved consequences of 
these patterns of behavior, ^he subjective disposition jnay coincide 
with the objectiv# consequrace, but again, it may not. 'The two 
vary independently. When, however, it is said that people are moti¬ 
vated to engage in behavior which may give rise to (not necessarily 
intended) functions, there is offered escape from the troubled sea 
of confusion.^^ , 

This brief review of competing terminologies and their unfor¬ 
tunate consequences may be something of a guido to Jater efforts at 
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codification of the concepts of functional analysis. There will 
plainly be occasion to limit the use of the sociological concept of 
function, and|there will be neechto distinguish clearly between sub¬ 
jective categories of disposition and objective categories of observed 
consequences. Else the substance of the functional approach may 
become lost in a cloud of hazy definitions. 1 

PREVAILING POSTULATES IN FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 
I Chiefly but not solely in anthropology, functional analysts have 
commonly adopted three interconnected postulates which, it will 
now be suggested, have proved to be debatable and unnecessary to 
the functional orientation. | 

Substantially, these postulates hold'first, that standardized social 
activities or cultural itenu are functional for t he social or 

cultural system; second, that all ^stic h social and cultural items fuP" 
fill so ciological functiims; and third, that these items are conse¬ 
quently i ndisp ensably Although these three articles of faith are 
ordinarily seen only in one another’s company, they had best be 
examined separately, since each gives rise to its own distinctive diffi¬ 
culties. 

Postulate of the Functional Unity of Society 

It is Radcliife-Brown who characteristically puts this postulate 
in explicit terms: 

“The function of a particular social usage is the contribution 
it makes to the total social life as the functioning of the total 
social system. Such a view implies that a social system {the 
t otal social structure of a society together with the totality of 
social usages, in which that structure appears and on which 
it depends for its continued existence) has a certain kind of 
unity, which we may speak of as a functio nal unity. We may 
define it as a condition in which all parts of the social system 
work together with a sufficient degree of harmony or internal 
consistency, i.e., without producing persistent conflicts which 
can neither be resolved nor regulated.”^* 

It is important to note» l«5wever, that he goes on to describe this 
notion of functional unity as a hypothesis which requires further 
test. * 

It would at first appear that Malinowski was questioning the em¬ 
pirical acceptability of this postulate when he notes that “the sociolog¬ 
ical school” .(in which he thrusts Radcliffe-Brown) “exa^rated the'' 
social solidarity of primitive man” and “neglected the individual.”^® 
But it is soon apparent that Malinowski does not so much abandon 
this dubious assumption as he succeeds in adding another to it. He 
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ibntinues to speak of(standardized practices and beliefs as functional 
^or culture as a whole,” and goes on to assume that tliey are also 
^nctional for , every m ember of the society. Thus, referring to 
primitive beliefs in thelsupernatiiniO'Ke'wrffes: 

“Here the functional view is put to its acid test. ... It is 
bound to show in what way belief and ritual work for social 
integration, technical and economic efficiency, for culture^ 
a whole — indirectly therefore for the biological and mental 
w^fare of each individual m^ber.” 

If the one unqualiBed ^sumption is questionable, this twin assump¬ 
tion is doubly so. Whet her cu ltural items do uniformly fulfill func¬ 
tions for the society viewed as a system and for all members of the 
sbeiety'is'presumably an epipiri c^ question of fact, rather than an 
axiom. 

Kluckhohn evidently perceives the problem inasmuch as he ex¬ 
tends the alternatives to include the possibility that cultural forms 
“are adjustive or adapt ive ... for the members of the society or for 
the society considered as a perduring unit.”^® This is a necessary first 
step in allowing.fQCJKad%Uon_in the unit which is subserved by the 
imputed function. Compelled by the fdree of empirical observa¬ 
tion, we shall have occasion to widen the range of variation in this 
unit even further. 

tlllt seems reasonably clear that the notion of functional unity is 
noV'a postulate beyond the reach of empirical test; quite the con¬ 
trary .^The ^egree of inte^adqn is an .empirical variable,^® chang¬ 
ing for tlie same society from time to time and differing among 
various societies.} That all human s ociet ies must have some dem;ee 
of integration is a matter of definition — and begs the question. Inut 
not all societies have that high degree of integration in which 
culturally standardized activity or helief Is'functional fdr 'thiTsocifety/ 
as a whole and uniformly functional for the people living in i.tj 
Radcliffe-Bfoitm need in fact have looked no further than to his 
favored realm of analogy in order to suspect the adequacy of his 
assumption of functional unity. For we find significant variations 
in the degree of integration even among individual biological organ¬ 
isms, although the commonsense assumption would tell us that 
here, surely, all th* parts of the organism work toward a “unified” 
end. Consider only this: 

“One can readily see that there are highly integtatl^ organ¬ 
isms under close control of the nervous system'-^ hor¬ 
mones, the loss of any major part of which wim^bngly 
affect the whole system, and frequently will cause^^li^m, but, 
on the other hand, there are the lower oraanisMs muck more 
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JoosgijLXOXzeJated, where the loss of ^ven a m^or part of t he _ ^ 
body c auses only temporary JnciSavenience pending the 
r^encratlbri oF replacement tissues. Many of these more 
loosely organized animals are so poorly integrated that differ-\ 
ent parts may be in active opposition to each other. Thus, 
when an ordinary starfish is placed on its back, part of the 
arms may attempt to turn the animal in one direction, while 
others work to turn it in the opposite way. . . . On acount of 
its loose integration, the sea anemone may move off and leave 
a portion of its foot clinging lightly to a rock, so that the ani¬ 
mal suffers serious rupture.”^'^ 

If this is true of single organisms, it would seem a fortiori the case 
with complex social systems. 

a One need not go far afield to show that the assumption of the 
functional unity of human society is repeatedly contrary to fact. 
Social usages or sentiments may be func tional for some gro ups and 
dysfunctional for others in the same society.*^Anthropologists often 
cite “increased solidarity of the community” and “increased family 
pride” as instances of functionally adaptive sentiments. Yet, as 
Bateson among others has indicated, an increase of pride among 
individual families may often serve to disrupt the solidarity of a 
.small local community. Not only is the postulate of functional 
unity often contrary to fact, but it has little heuristic value, since 
it dive rts the analyst’s attention from possible disparate conse¬ 
quences of a. given-asocial or cultural item (usage, belief, behavior 
pattern, institution);for diverse social groups and for the individual 
members of these groups. 

If the body of observation and fact which negates the assumption 
of functional unity is as large and easily accessible as we have sug¬ 
gested, it is interesting to ask how it happens that Radcliffe-Brown 
and others who follow his lead have continued to abide by this 
assumption. A possible clue is provide^ by the fact that this^on- 
ception, in its recent formulations, was developed by social anthro¬ 
pologists, that is, by men primarily concerned with the s tudy o f 
non-literate societies.-*Tn view of what Radin has descriBe'cTas “the 
hi ghly integrated natur e of the majority of aboriginal civilizations,” 
this assumption nuty be tolerably suitable for some, if not all, non¬ 
literate societies.-^But one pays an excessive intellectual penalty for 
moving this possibly -useful assumption from the realm of small 
non-literate societies to the realm of large, complex and highly dif- 
ferentiated literate societies.^ In no field, perhaps, do the dangers 
of such a tranrfer of assum^rtion become more visible than in the 
functional anal)niis of religion. TWt deserves brief review, if only 
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because it exhibits in bold relief the fallacies one falls heir to by sym¬ 
pathetically adopting this assumption without a thorough screening. 

The Functional Interpretation of Relieion . In examining the 
price paid tor the transfer of this tacit assi^ption of functional 
unity from the field of relatively small and relatively tightknit non¬ 
literate groups to the field of more highly differentiated and per¬ 
haps more loosely integrated societies, it is useful to consider the 
work of sociologists, particularly of sociologists who are ordinarily 
sensitized to the assumptions on which they work. This has passing 
interest for its bearing on the more general question of seeking, 
without appropriate modification, to apply to the study of literate 
societies conceptions developed and matured in the study of non¬ 
literate societies. (Much the same question holds for the transfer 
of research procedures and techniques, but this is not at issue here.) 

I frhe large, spaceless and timeless generalizations about “the inte¬ 
grative functions of religion’’ are largely, though not of course 
wholly, derived from observations in non-literate societi^ Not 
infrequently, the social scientist implicitly adopts the findings 
regarding such societies and goes on to expatiate upon the integra¬ 
tive functions of religion generally From this, it is a short step to 
statements such as the following: i 

r ' 

^The reason why religion is necessary is apparently to be 
found in the fact that human society achieves its unity pri¬ 
marily through the possession by its members of certainjjlt}- 
mate yalues and ends in commoip Although these values 
and ends are subjective, they influence behavior, and their 
integration enables this society to operate as a system.’’^* } 

“In an extremely advanced society built on scientific technol¬ 
ogy, the priesthood tends to lose status, because sacred tradi¬ 
tion and supematuralism drop into the background ... [but] 

No society has become so completely sej:ularized as to liqui-f 
date entirely the belief in transcendental ends and supema-( 
tural entities. Even in a secularized society s ome system must 
exist for the integration of ultimate values, for their ritual- 
istic expression, and for the emotional adjustmeqts required 
by disappointment, death, and disaster.’’^ I * ' 

V^periving from the Durkheim orientation which was based largely 
t ^n thg' iRiary at Son^^raTe sdagligf,Jll^ tend to single 

o1jurot(/yihi^.apparently inte^tive c»hsequehces of religion and to, 
neglect its possibly disintegrative consequmces certain typ>eijif 
sonal'iiiuUK^ Yet consider the following viSy t^tl-kn'own facts 
ahid queries.'’ 7 ( 1 ) When different religions co-exist in the same 
society, there often occun deep conflict between the several religious 
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groups (consider only the enormous literature on inter-religious 
conflict in European societies). In what sense, then, does religion 
make for integration of “the” society in the numerous multi-religion 
societies? ' (2) It is clearly the case that “human society achieves its 
unity {insofar as it exhibits such unity] primarily through the pos¬ 
session by its members of certain ultimate values and ends in coffi’' 
mon.” But what is the evidence indicating that “non-religious” 
people, say, in our own society lew often subscribe to certain com¬ 
mon “values and ends” than those devoted to religious doctrines? 
(3) In what sense does religion make for integration of the larger 
society, if the content of its doctrine and values is at odds with the 
content of other, non-religious values held by many people in the 
same society? (Consider, for example, the conflict between the 
opposition of the Catholic Church to child-labor legislation and the 
secular values of preventing “exploitation of youthful dependents.” 
Or the contrasting evaluations of birth control by diverse religious 
groups in our society.) 

This list of commonplace facts regarding the role of religion in 
contemporary literate societies could be greatly extended, and they 
aie of course very well known to those functional anthropologists 
and sociologists who describe religion as integrative, without limit- 
\ ing the range of social structures in which this is indeed the case. 
It is at least conceivable that a theoretic orientation derived from 
research on non-literate societies has served to obscure otherwise 
conspicuous data on the functional role of religion in multi-religion 
societies. Perhaps it is the transfer of the assumption of functional 
unity which results in blotting out the entire history of religious 
w’ars, of the Inquisition (which drove a wedge into society after 
society), of internecine conflicts among religious groups. ^For the 
fact remains that all this abundantly known material is ignored in 
favor of illustrations drawn from the study of religion in non-literate 
society. And it is a further striking fact that the same paper, cited 
above, that goes on to speak of “religion, which provides integration 
in terms of sentiments, beliefs and rituals,” does not make a singl^ 
reference to the possibly divisive role of religion.', 
i Such functional analyses may, of course, mean that religion pro¬ 
vides integration of those who believe in the sarq.e religious values,^ 
but it is unlikely that this is meant, since it would merely assert that 
iht^^^ioii U pfbvided by any consensus on any set of values. \ 

' Moreover, this again illustrates the danger of taking the assump¬ 
tion of fqnctifiDaLiwityf which may be a reasonable approximation 
for some non-liteiaK soeictiH^T^ implicit model for 

generalized functional analysis. Typically, in non-literate societies, 
diere is but one prevailing religious system so that, apart from indi- 
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vidual deviants, the membership o{ the total society and the mem¬ 
bership of the religious community are virtually co-extcnsive. Obvi¬ 
ously, in this type of social structure, a common set of religious 
values may have as one of its consequences the reinforcement of 
common sentiments and of social integration. But this docs not 
easily lend itself to defensible generalization to other types of 
society. 

. We shall liave occasion to return to other theoretic implications 
of current functional analyses of religion but, for the moment, this 
may illustrate the dangers which one inherits in adopting the un- 
qualified postulate of functional unity. This unity of the toul 
' society cannot be usefully posited in advance of observation. It is a 
question of fact, and not a matter of opinion. The. theoretic frame¬ 
work of functional analysis must expressly require that there be 
• specification of the units for which a given social or cultural item is 
functional. It must expressly^llow for a given item having diverse 
consequences, functional and dysfunctional, for individuals, for sub¬ 
groups, and for the more inclusive social structure and culture. 

Th^ Postulate of Universal Functionalism 

^Most succinctly, this postulate holds that al l standardized s ocia l 
. or cultural forms hav e po sitive functions.. As with other aspects of 
theTuhctional approach, Malinowski advances this in its most ex¬ 
treme form: 

“The functional view of culture insists therefore upon the 
principle that in every type of civilization, every custom, ma¬ 
terial object, idea and belief fulfills some vital function .. 

Although, as we have seen, Kluckhohn allows for variation in 
the unit subserved by a cultural form, he joins with Malinowski in 
postulating^ functional value for all surviving forms of culture. 
(“My basic postulate ... is that no culture forms survive unless they 
constitute responses which are adju^tive or adaptive, in some 
sense . . .”**) This universal functionalism may or may not be- a 
'heuristic postulate; that remains to be seen. But one should be pre¬ 
pared to find that it too diverts critical attention from a range of 
non-functional but<^theoretically and practically important conse- 
([uences of existing cultural forms.' 

In fact, when Kluckhohn seeks to illustrate his point by ascrib¬ 
ing “functions” to seemingly functionless items, he falls back upon 
a type of function, whi ch would be found, by definition rather that#^ 
by inquiry, servedi^y all persisting items of culture. Thus, Iw sug- 
gests that^^^.jtl^ 

“The at present mechanically useless buttons on the sleeve 
of a European man’s suit subserve |h^unction’ of preserv- 
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ing the familiar, of maintaining a tradition. People are, in 
^neral, more comfortable if they feel a continuity of behav¬ 
ior, if they feel themselves as following out the orthodox and 
socially approved forms of behavior.’’23 

This would appear to represent the marginal case in which the 
. imputation of function adds little or nothing to the direct descrip¬ 
tion of the culture pattern or behavior form. It may well be assumed 
that all established el ements of culture (which are loosely d^scrib- 
able as ‘tradition’) haw the minimum, though not exclusive, func¬ 
tion of "preserving the familiar, of maintaining a tradition.’’ This is 
equivalent to saying that the ‘function’^ of conformity to f^ ny estah -'* 
lished practice is to enable the conformist to avoid the sanctio ns 
otherwise incurred by deviating from the established practice. This 
is ho doiibt true but hardly illuminating. It serves, however, to re¬ 
mind us that we shall want to explore tlie types of functions which 
the sociologist imputes. At the moment, it suggests the provisional 
assumption that, although any item of culture or social structure 
m ay l^ e fy^nctions, it is premature to hold unequivocally that every 
such item must h^ functional. 

The postulate of universal functionalism is of course the histor¬ 
ical product of the fierce, barren and protracted controversy over 
“survivals” which raged among the anthropologists during the early 
part of the century. The notion of a social survival, that is in the 
words of Rivers, of “a custom . . . [which] cannot be explained by 
its present utility but only becomes intelligible through its past 
history,”®* dates back at least to Thucydides. But when the evolu¬ 
tionary theories of culture became prominent, the concept of sur¬ 
vival seemed all the more strategically important for reconstructing 
“stages of development” of cultures, particularly for non-literate 
societies which possessed no written record. For the functionalists 
who wished to turn away from what they regarded as the usually 
fragmentary and often conjectural “history” of non-literate societies, 
the attack on the notion of survival took on all the symbolism of an 
attack on the entire and intellectually repugnant system of evolu¬ 
tionary thought. In consequence, perhaps, they over-re acted agai nst 
this concept central to evolutionary theory and advanced an equally 
^exaggerated “postulate” to the effect that “every^jrustom [every¬ 
where] . . . fulfillsi^me vital function.” 

It would seem a pity to allow the polemics of the anthropological 
forefathers to create splendid exaggerations in the present. Once 
discovered, ticketed and studied, social survivals cannot be exorcized 
by a postulate. And if no specimens of these survivals can be pro¬ 
duced, then the quarrel dwindles of its own accord. It can be said. 
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furthennoTe, thatTeven when such survivals are identified in con¬ 
temporary literate^societies, they seem to add little to our under¬ 
standing o£ human behavior or the dynamics of social change. Not 
requiring their dubious role as poor substitutes for recorded history, 
the solciolqgist of literate societies may neglect survivals with no ap¬ 
parent los^ But he need not be driven, by an archaic and irrelevant 
controversy, to adopt thS unqualified postulate that all culture items 
fulfill vital functions. For this, too, is a problem for investigation, 
not a conclusion in advance of investigation. Far more useful as a 
directive for research would seem theTprovisional assumption that 
k>persisting cultural forms have a net Glance of functional conse¬ 
quences either for the society considered as a unit or for subgroups 
^sufficiently powerful to retain this item intact, by means of direct 
coercion or indirect persuasion^ This formulation at once avoids 
the tendency of functional analysis to concentrate on positive func¬ 
tions and directs the at(ention of the research worker to other types 
of consequences as well.| 

The Postulate of Indispensability 

The last of this trio of postulates common among functional 
social scientists is, in some respects, the most ambiguous. The am¬ 
biguity becomes evident in the aforementioned manifesto by'Mal¬ 
inowski to the effect that 

j “in every type of civilization, every custom, material object, 
''idea and belief fulfills some vita l function, has some task to 
^accomplish, represents an Indispensable part within a work¬ 
ing whole.”" 

|From this passage, it is not at all clear whether he asserts the indis- 
fpensability of the function, or of the item (custom, object, idea, be¬ 
lief) fulfilling the function, or both. ' 

This ambiguity is quite common in the literature. Thus, the 
previously cited Davis and Moore account of the role of religion 
seems at first to maintain that it is the institutiojn which is indispens¬ 
able: “The reason why religion is necessary , . ". . . religion . . . 

plays a unique and indispensable part in society.”" But it soon 
appears that it is not so much the institution of religion which is 
•regarded as indispensable but rather the functions which religion is 
j taken typically to perform. For Davis mii Moore regard religion 
as indispensable only imefar.as_iLfu»ett6ns to make the members of 
a society adopt “certmn ultimate values and ends in common.” 
These values and ends, it is said, 

“must... appear to the members of the society to have some 
reality, and it is the role of religious belief and i^tual to sup- 
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ply and reinforce this appearance of reality. Through ritual 
and belief the common ends and values are connected with an 
imaginary world symbolized by concrete sacred objects, which 
world in turn is related in a meaningful way to the facts and 
trials of the individual’s life. Through the worship of the 
sacred objects and the beings they symbolize, and the accept¬ 
ance of supernatural prescriptions that are at the same time 
codes ol behavior, a powerful control over human conduct 
is exercised, guiding it along lines sustaining tlie institutional 
structure and-conforming to the ultimate ends and values. 

The alleged indispensability of religion, then, is in fact based on 
the assumption of fact that it is through “worship” and “superna¬ 
tural prescriptions” alone that the necessary minimum of "control 
over human conduct” and “integration in terms of sentiments and 
beliefs” can be achieved, 

^In_shqrt, the postulate of indi5pen$abi]ity. as it is ordinarily-stated 
contains two related, but distinguishable, assertiops. *^irst, it is 
assumed that there are certain functions which are in dispe nsable in 
the sense that, unless they'are performed, the "society (or group or 
individual) will not persist. T'hi.s, then, sets forth a concept of func¬ 
tional prerequisites, or preconditions functionally necessary for a so¬ 
ciety, and jve shall have occasion to examine this concept in some 
detail.'"'Second, and this is quite another matter, it is assumed that 
certain - cultural or social fo rms are indispensable for fulfilling each 
tJ tliese functions. This involves a concept of specialized and irre- 
placeable structures,, and gives rise to all manner* of theoretic iiffi- 
cultics. For not only can this be shown to be manifestly contrary 
to fact, but it entails several subsidiary assumptions which have 
plagued functional analysis from the very outset. Jt diverts atten¬ 
tion from the fact that al terimive socia l st ruc tures (and cultural 
forms) have served, under co’hHitions to be examined, the functions 
necessary for the persistence of groups. Proceeding further, we 
must set forth a major theorem of functional analysis;^MJf as the 
same itejn may have multiple functions, so may the same function 
be diversely fulfilled by alternative items.[ Functional needs are 
here taken to be jgermjssijte, rather than determinant, of specific 
social” structures. Or, in other words, there is a range of variation 
in'the structures which fulfill the function in question.^he lim-j 
its upon this range of variation involve the concept of structural con-' 
straint, of which more presently). 

Hn contrast to this implied concept of indispensable cultural 
fqrWs (institutions, standardized practices, belief-systems, etc.), there 
is; then, the concent of functional alternatives, or functional equiva- 
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tents, or functional substitutes^ This concept is widely recognized 
and used, but it should be noted^at it cannot rest comfortably in thei 
same theoretical system which entails the postulate of indispen^ 
ability of given cultural forms. Thus, after reviewing Malinowski’s 
,theory of "the functional necessity for such mechanisms as magic,” 
Parsons is careful to make the following statement: 


. . wherever such uncertainty elements enter into the pur¬ 
suit of e motionally im portant goals, if not magic, at least 
iilent phenomena could be expected to ap¬ 


pear. 




.If' 


This is a far cry from Malinowski’s own insistence that 

f'Thus magic ful fills an indispensable function within cul- 
y Ature. It satisfies a definite need which cannot be satisfied by 
? any other factors of primitive civilization."^^ 




[This twin concept of the indispensable function and the irreplace- 
able beITcF ahcF;acti on pattern Hatly/excl udes th ^rconcept o£. func- 
pional alteiTidtivcs. 

In point of fact, the concept of functional alternatives or equiva¬ 
lents has repeatedly emerged in every discipline which has adopted 
a functional framework of analysis. It is, for example, widely util¬ 
ized in the psychological sciences, as a paper by English admirably 
indicates.'*" And in neurology, Lashley has pointed out on the basis\ 
of experimental and clinical evidence, the inadaquacy of the “as¬ 
sumption that individual neurons are specialized for particular 
Eunctions,” maintaining instead that t^iven function may be ful- 
Billed by a wide range of alternative structures.®’-# 

Sociology and social anthropology have all the more occasion 
Eor avoiding the postulate of indispensability of given structures, and 
Eor s ystematically operat i ng wi th the concept of functional alterna- 
twes and functional substitutes. For just as laymen have long erred 
in assuming that the "strange" customs and belief of other societies 
were "mere superstitions," so functional social scientists run the risk 
jf erring in the other extreme, |irst, by being quick to find funj:- 
.ional or adaptive value in these practices and beliefs, and second, 
3y failing to see which alternative diodes of action are niled out by 
leaving to these ostensibly "functional" practices. Thus, there is 
lot seldom a readiness among some functionalists to ronclud^^^^at 
magic or certain religious rites and belief are functional, bt^ise 
af their effect upon the state of mind or self-confidence of the be¬ 
liever. Yet it may well be ii\ sonte instances, that these magical 
practices obscure and take the place of accessible secular and more 
sda^Ve practices. As F. L. Wel ls has .obseri'ed, - ^ 
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“To nail a honcshoe over the door in a smallpox epidemic 
may bolster the morale of the household but it will not keep 
out the smallpox; such beliefs and practices will not stand the ,, 
secular tests to which they are susceptible, and tho(sense df ^' 
security they give is preserved only while the real tests are 
evaded.”'*® 


Those functionalists who are constrained by their theory to attend 
only to the effects of such symbolic practices upon the individual’s 
state of mind and who therefore conclude that the magical practice 
is functional, neglect the fact that^hesc very practices may on occa- ' 
sion take the place of more effective alternatives.®** And those theor¬ 
ists who refer to tiie indispensability of standardized practices or pre¬ 
vailing institutions bccau.se of their observed function in reinforcing 
common sentiments must look first to functional substitutes before 
arriving at a conclusion, more often premature than confirmed^i"'’^ 

(Upoii review ol this trinity of functional postulates, several 
basic considefallons emerge which must be caught up in our effort 
to codify this mode of analysis. In scrutinizing, first, the postu¬ 
late of functional unity, we found that one cannot assume full 
integratitm o_f all sociejtics, but that this is an empirical question of, 
fact in which we should be prepared to find a range of degrees ofi 
integration. And in examining the special case of functionarmter-; 
pretations of religion, we were alerted to the possibility that, though! 
liiiman nature may be of a piece, it does not follow that the struc-t 
ture of non-literate societies is uniformly like that of highly differ¬ 
entiated, “literate” societies. A difference in degree between the 
two — .say, the existence of several disparate religions in the one and 
not in the other — may make hazardous the passage between them. 
From critical scrutiny of this postulate, it developed that a theory 
of functional analysis must call for„spccificatiofl.Qf the social units 
subserygd. by .giyen social funclifitvs, and that items of culture must 
be recognized to have multiple, cottsequenccs, some of them func¬ 
tional and others, perhaps, dysfunctional. 

Review'of the second postulate of universal functionalism, which 
holds that all persisting forms of culture arc inevitably functional, 
resulted in other considerations which must be met by a codified 
approach to functional interpretation. _It_ appeared not only that 
we tnust be prepared to find dysfunctional as well as functional con- 
sequatj^ioLl KesrTgni^ tl»t--the- theorist will "ultimately be 
confronted with the difficult problem of developing an organon for 
assessing.the net balance o£-ce»sequences if his research is to have 
bearmgfon^ocrirtechnology. Clearly, expert advice based only dn 
tlie appraisal of a limited, and perhaps arbitrarily selected, raiwe of 
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consequences to be expected as a result o( contemplated action, will 
be subject to frequent error and will be properly judged of small 
merit. 

The postulate of indispensability, we found, entailed two dis- 
’ tinct propositions: the one alleging the indispensability of certain 
fu nction s, and this gives rise to the concept of functional necessity 
||bf functional prerequisites; the other alleging the indispensability 
Bk. existing soci al institutio ns, culture forms, or the like, and this 
pollen suitably questioned, gives rise to the concept of functional altej^ 
\hatives, equivalents or substitutes. 

Moreover, the currency of these three postulates, singly and in 
concert, is the source of the common charge that functional analysis 
inevitably involves certain ideological commitments. Since this is 
a question which will repeatedly come to mind as one examines the 
further conceptions of functional analysis, it had best be considered 
now, if our attention is not to be repeatedly drawn away from the 
analytical problems in hand by the spectre of a social science tainted 
with ideology. 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS AS IDEOLOGY 

Functional Analysis as Conservative ■ 

(in many quarters and with rising insistence, it has been charged 
thm, whatever the intellectual worth of functional analysis, it is 
inevitably committed to a “conservative” (even a “reactionary”) per¬ 
spective. For some of these critics, functional analysis is little more 
than a latter-day version of the eighteenth century doctrine of a 
basic and invariable identity of public and private interests. It is 
viewed as a secularized version of the doctrine set forth by Adam 
Smith, for example, when in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, he 
wrote of the “harmonious order of nature, under divine guidance, 
which promotes the welfare of man through the operation of his 
individual propensities.”®* Thus, say these critics, |Ke functional 
approach is merely die orientation of the conservative social scien¬ 
tist who would defgmLt he present o rder of things, just as it is, and 
who would attack the advisability of change, however moderate. 
On this view, the functional analyst systematically ignores de 
Tocqueville’s warning npr mnfmni^ tVi<. famiiiair the neces¬ 
sary: "What we call necessary institutions are oftep no more;pian 
institutions to which we have grown accustomed.’^ It remaihs yet 
to be shown that functional analysis ineviubly falls prey to this 
eng^ng fallacy but, having reviewM the postulate of indispehs- 
ability, we can well appreciate that this pmtulate, if adopted, might 
rise to this ideological charge, ^yrdil is one of the most 
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recent an d not the least typical among the critics who argue ^e 
inevitabiilty of a conservative bias in functional analysis: 

. . if a thing has a ‘function’ it is good or at least ess^- 
tial.* The term ‘function’ can have a meaning only in terms 
of an assumed ^rpose** *** ; if that purpose is left undefine<is. 
or implied to be the ‘interest of society’ which is not further/ 
defined,* *• a considerable leeway for arbitrariness in practi¬ 
cal implication is allowed but the main direction is given: a 
'jdescription of social institutions in terms of their functions 
I must lead to a conservative teleology."^ 

Myrdal’s remarks are instructive less for their conclusion than 
for their premiss.' .For, as we have noted, he draws upon two of tlie 
postulates so often adopted by functional, analysts to reaich the un- 
unqualified charge that he who describes institutions in terms of 
functions is unavoidably committed, to “a conservative teleology.” 
But nowhere does Myrdal challenge the inevitability of the postu¬ 
lates themselves. It will be interesting to ask how ineluctable the 
commitment when one has escaped from the premises. 

In point of fact, if functional analysis in sociology were com¬ 
mitted to teleology, let alone a conservative teleology, it would soon 
be subjected, and properly so, to even more harsh indictments than 
these, has so often happened with teleology in the history of 
human thought, it would be subjected to a reductio ad absurdum. 
The functional analyst might then meet the fate of Socrates (though 
not for the same reason) who suggested that God put our mouth just 
under our nose so that we might enjoy the smell of our food.®*^ Or, 
like the Christian dieologians devoted to the argument from design, 
he mig^t be cozened by a Ben Franklin who demonstrated that God 
clearly‘‘wants us to tipple, because He has made the joints of the 
arm just the right length to carry a glass to the mouth, without 
falling short of or overshooting the mark: ‘Let us adore, then, glass 
in hand, this benevolent wisdom; let us adore and drink.’ ”®’ Or, he 
might find himself given to more serious utterances, like Michelet 
who remarked ‘‘how beautifully everything is arranged by nature. 
As soon as the child comes into the world, it finds a mother who is 
ready to care for it.”®*^ike any other system of thought- which 
borders on teleology, thottgh it seeks to avoid crossing the frontier 
into that alien and unproductive territory, functional analysis in 
sociology is threatened with a reduction to absurdity, once it adopts 


* Hm, be_ it noted, Myrdal i^tuitously aeetpts the doctrine of indbpensability 
at intrinsic to any functional analysis. 

** This, at we have teen, is not only gratuitous, but false. 

*** Here, Myrdal property notes the dubious and vague postulate of functionakdnity. 
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the postulate of existing social structures as indispensable for the 
fulfillment of salient functional needs. 

Functional Analysis as Radical 

Interestingly enough, others have reached a conclusion precisely 
opposed to this charge that functional analysis is intrinsically com¬ 
mitted to the view that whatever is, is right or that this is, indeed, 
, the best of all possible worlds. These observers,^aPiere for example, 
suggest that functional analysis is an approach rnlierently crili<’ai in 
;OUtlook and pragmatic in judgment: 

“There is ... a deeper significance than might at first appear 
in the shift from structural description to functional analysis 
in the social sciences. This shift represents a break with the 
social absolutism and moralism of Christian theology. If the 
important aspe ct of ;my social structure is its functions, it 
follows that no structure can be judged in terms of structure 


alon e. In practice this means, for example, that the patri- 
ar^al family system is c ollectively valuable only if a^~l 6 f 
t he extent that IT func tions to the satisfaction of collective 
ends. As a social structure, it has no inherent value, since its 
functional value will vary from time to time and from place 
to place. 

The functional approach to collective behavior will, un¬ 
doubtedly, affront all those who believe that specific sociopsy- 
chological structures have inherent values. Thus, to those 
who believe that a church service is good because it is a church 
service, the statement that some church services are formal 
motions which are devoid of religious significance! that others 
are functionally comparable to theatrical performances, and 
that still others are a form of revelry and are therefore com¬ 
parable to a drunken spree will be an affront to common 
sense, an attack upon the integrity of decent people, or, at 
the least, the ravings of a poor fool.*’^^ 

(j PRe fact that functional analysis can be seen by some as inher- 
|enuy conservative and by others as inherently radical sug^sts that 
. itjnay-bfriai^gwfly-netdt^ ner-ihfr^ither. It suggests that the 

functional approach may involve no intrinsic id eological commit¬ 
ment although, like other forms of sociological analysis, it ran_be 
infused with any one of a wide range of ideological values, l^owv 
this is not the first time that a theoretic orienution in social science 
or social philosophy has been assigned diametrically opposed ideo¬ 
logical implications. It may be helpful, therefore, to examine one 
of4lie most notable prior instances in which a'^sodolpgical .mid. 
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methodological conception has been the. object of the most varied 
ideological imputations, and to compare this instance, so far as 
possible, with the case of functional analysis. The comparable case 
is that of dialectical materialism; the spokesmen for dialectical 
materialism are the nineteenth century economic historian, social 
philosopher and professional revolutionary, Karl Marx, and his close 


aide and collaborator, Friedrich 

The Ideological Orientations of 
Dialectical Materialism 

1. “The mystification which dialec¬ 
tic suffers at Hegel’s^hands ]by no. 
means prevents him from being the 
first to present its general form of 
working in a comprehensive and 
conscious manner. With him it is 
standing on its head. It must be 
turned right side up again if you 
would discover the rational^kernel 
within the mystical shell. 

2. ''In its mystified form dialectic 
became the fashion in Germany, be- 
cause it seemed to transfigure and to 
glorify the existing state of things. 


3. "In its rational form it is a scan¬ 
dal and an abomination to bour- 
geoisdom and its doctrinaire profes¬ 
sors, because it includes in its com¬ 
prehensive and a ffirmatm iLrcco^ini- 
tion of the existing state of things, 
at the same time also, the recognition 
of the ne£^igxL of that state [of af¬ 
fairs], of its inevitable breaking up; 


Engels. 

Comparative Ideological Orienta-, 
tions of Functional Analysis 

1. Some functional analysts have 
.gratuitously cissumed that all exist¬ 
ing social structures fulfill indispens¬ 
able social functions. This is sheer 
faith, mysticism, if you will, rather 
than the final product of sustained 
and systematic inquiry. The postu- * 
late must be earned, not inherited, 
if it is to gain the acceptance of men 
of social science. 

2. The three postulates of functional 
unity, universality and indispensa- 
blTIty comprise a system of"premises\ 
which must inevitably lead to a glori-| 
fication of the existing state, of 
things. 

3. In its morg empirically oriented 
and analytically precise forms, func¬ 
tional analysis is often regarded with 
suspicion by those who consider a 
given social structure as eternally 
fixed and beyond change. This more 
exacting form of functional analysis 
includes, not only a study of the func- 
tioiis ql existing social structure, but 
also a study of their d^unciioii^ tor 
diversely situated individuals, sub¬ 
groups or social strata, and the more 
inclusive society. It provisionally as¬ 
sumes, as we shall sec, that when 
the net balance of the aggregate of 
consequences of an existing social 
structure is clearly dysfunctional, 
there develops a strong and insistent 
pressure for change. It is possible, 
though this remains to be established, 
that beyond a given point, this pres¬ 
sure will inevitably result in more 
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or less predetermined directions of 
social change. 


4. ^*because it regards every historic¬ 
ally developed form as in fluid move- 
menti and therefore takes into ac¬ 
count its transient tiature not less 
than its momentary existence; be¬ 
cause it lets nothing impose upon it, 
and is in its essence critical and revo¬ 
lutionary.”*® 


4. Though functional analysis has 
often focused on the statics of social 
structure rather than the dynamics 
of social change, this is not intrinsic 
to that system of analysis. By focus¬ 
ing on dysfunctions as well as on 
functions; ’thlsr approach can assess 
not only the bases of social stability 
but the potently sources of social 
change. TTic'plu^ “historically de- 
Vd5ped forms” may be a useful re¬ 
minder that social structures are typ-| 
ically undergoing discernible change.1 
It remains to discover the pressures 
making for various types of change. 
To the extent that functional analy¬ 
sis focuses wholly on functional cqn- 
j^e^joences; it leans toward an ultra¬ 
conservative ideology; to the extent 
that it focuses wholly on dysfunc¬ 
tional consequences, it leans toward 
an ultra-radical utopia. “In its es¬ 
sence,” it is neither one nor the other. 


5. . . all successive historical situ¬ 

ations are only transitory stages in 
the endless course of development of 
human society from the lower to the 
higher. Each stage is necessary, there¬ 
fore justified for the time and condi¬ 
tions to which it owes its origin. 


5. Recognizing, as they must, that 
social structures are forever chang¬ 
ing, functional analysts must never¬ 
theless explore the interdependent 
and often mutually su^por&ng^ele- 
pients^^flRSdal^truct^ In general, 
it seems that m ost societies ar e in¬ 
tegrated to the extent that many, if 
not all, of their several elements arc 
reciprocally adjusted. Social struc¬ 
tures do not have a random assort¬ 
ment of attributes, but these are vari¬ 
ously interconnected a nd oft enjau- 
mally sustaini ng. To recognize this, 
is not to adopt an uncritic^ affirma¬ 
tion of every status quo; to fail to 
recognize this, is to succumb to the 
temptations of radical utopianism. 


6. ”But in the newer and higher con- 6. The strains and stresses,in a so- 
didom which gradually develop in its cial structure which accumulate as 
mm kosom, each loses its validity | dysfunctional consequences of e»st- 
and htrit/icolton. It must give way 1 ing dementi are not cabin’d, cribb’d 
0 a higher form which will also in and ^confined by appropriate social 
its tain decay and perish .., planning wiO m due course lead to 

institutional breakdown and basic 
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social change. When this change has 
passed beyond a g^j^n and nj^easUy 
identifiable pointy it is customary to 
say that'a' new social system has^ 
emerged. 

7. '*It* [dialectical materialism] re- 7. But again, it must be reiterated: 
veals the transitory character of neither change alone nor fixity alone 
everything and in everything; noth- can be the proper object of study by 
inj ^ can endure before it except the the functional analyst. As we survey 
uninterrupted process of becoming the course of history, it seems reason- 
and of pacing away ... It [dialec- ably clear that all major social struc«> 
tic} has, of course, also a conserva^ tures have in due course been cumu- 
tive side: it recognizes that definite latively modified or abruptly termi- 
stages of knowledge and society are nated. In either event, they have not 
justified for their time and circum* been eternally fixed and unyielding 
stances; but only so far. The con- to change. But, at a given moment 
servatism of this, mode of outlook is of observation, any su^ social st nic- 
r^l^ive; ^tuevqlutionary character ture may be tolerabljTwdr accbin- 
is absolute—the only absolute it ad- modated'Bbth to the subjective y^uq» 
mits,**^ ormany or most of its population 

and to the objective conditions with 
which it is confronted. To recognize 
this is to be true to the facts, not 
faithful to a pre-established ideology. 
And by the same token, when the 
structure is observed to be out of 
tune with the wants of the people or 
with the equally solid conditions of 
action, this too must be recognized. 
Who dares do all that, may become 
a functional analyst, who dares do 
less is none.*^ 

This systematic comparison may be enough to suggest that func¬ 
tional analysis does not, any more than the dialectic , necess arily entail 
a s pecific ide oln gir^al r nmmitxnent. This is not to say that such com- 
initinents are not often implicit in the works of functional analysts. 
But this seems e xtraneous rather th an intrinsic to functional theory. 
Here, as in other departments of intellectual activity, abuse does 
not gainsay the possibility of use. ^ntkally revised, functional 
analysis is neutral to the major ideological systems. To this extent, 
and only in this limited sense,*® it is like those theories or instru¬ 
ments of the physical sciences tvhich lend themselves indiffer¬ 
ently to use by opposed groups for purposes which are often no 
part of the scientists’ intent. 

, to discussions 

ol the fun4:lionf: of religion to show how the fog'ic of functicmi^l 


\ideolagy and the Fu nctional Analysis of Religion 
Again, ,it is ibstructive to turn, however Briefly 
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analysis is adopted by people othenvise opposed in their ideological 
stmce. 

Th e socia l role of religion has, o f course been repeatedly observed 
and interpreted over the long span of many centuries. The hard 
^ore of continuity in these observations consists in afTemphasis on 
jteligion as an instit utional means, of.aocial control, whether this be 
in Plato's concept of “noble lies,” or in Aristotle’s'opinion that it 
operates “with a view to the persuasion of the multitude” or in 
the comparable judgment by Polybius that “the masses . . . can be 
controlled only by mysterious terrors and tragic fears.” If Montes¬ 
quieu remarks of the Roman lawmakers that they sought “to inspire 
a people that feared nothing with fear of the gods, and to use that 
feat to lead it whithersoever they pleased,” then Jawaharlal Nehru 
observes, on the basis of his own experience, that “the only books 
that British officials heartily recommended [to political prisoners in 
India] were religious books or novels. It is wonderful how dear to 
the heart of the British Government is the subject of religion and 
how impartially it encourages all brands of it.”^*( It would appear 
that there is an ancient and abiding tradition holding, in one form 
or another, that religion has served as the opium of the masses^ It 
appears, also, that the language in which this proposition is couched 
usually gives a clue to the ideological commitment of the author. 

How is it, then, with some of the current functional analyses of 
religion? In his critical consolidation of several major theories in 
the sociology of religion. Parsons summarizes some of the basic 
conclusions which have emerged regarding the “functional signifi¬ 
cance of religion”: 


“... if moral norms and the sentiments supporting them are 
of such primary -importance, what are the mechanisms by 
which they are maintained other than external processes of 
enforcement? It was D urkheim’s view that religious ritual 
was of primary significance as a mechanism for expressing and 
reinforcing the sentiments most essential to the institutional 
integration of the society. It can readily be seen that this is 
clearly linked to Malinowski’s views of tlie significance of 
funeral ceremonies as a mechanism for reasserting the solidar-\ 
ity of the group on the occasion of .severe emotional Strain. 


Thus Durkheim worked out certain aspects of the specific re- 
.latiqns between religion and social structure more sharply 
did Malinowski, and in addition put the problem in a 
'dilmrent functional perp«:tive in that he applied it to the 
^^oqeiy as a whole in abstraction from particular sijtuationt 
ol^lfiji^Hoa and strain, for the individual/*^ - ^ • 
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And again, summarizing an essential finding of the major compara* 
tive study in the sociology of religion. Parsons observes that "per* 
haps the most striking feature of Weber’sjmalysis is the demonstra¬ 
tion of the extent to which precisely the variations in socially sanc- 
\ tioned values and goals in secular life correspond to the variations 
, in the dominant religious philosophy of the great civilizations.’’*® 
' Similarly, in exploring the role of religion among racial and 
ethnic subgroups in the United States, Donald Young in effect 
remarks tlie close correspondence between their “socially sanctioned 
values and goals in secular life” and their "dominant religious 
philosophy”: 

“One function which a minority religion may serve is ,that 
of reconciliation with inferior status and its discriminatory 
consequences. Evidence ol religious service of this function 
may be found among all American minority peoples. On the 
other handy religious institutions may also develop in such a 
way as to be an incitement and support of revolt against in- 
’ ferior status. Thus, the Christianized Indian, with due allow¬ 
ance for exceptions, has tended to be mo re subm issive than 
the pagan. Special cults such as those associated with the use 
of peyote, the Indian Shaker Church, and the Ghost Dance, 
all three containing both Christian and native elements, were 
foredoomed attempts to develop modes of religious expression 
I adapted to individual and group circumstances. The latter, 
with its emphasis on an assured millennium of freedom from 
the white man, encouraged forceful revolt. The Christianity 
of the Negro, in spite of appreciable encouragement of verbal 
criticism of the existing order, has emphasized acceptance of 
■ present troubles in the knowledge of better times to come in 
the life hereafter. The numerous varieties of Christianity 
’ and the Judaism brought by immigrants from Europe and 
Mexico, in spite of common nationalistic elements, also 
-stressed later rewards rather than immediate direct action.”*'^ 


ThMC diverse and scattered observations, with their notably var- • 


ieoideological provenience, exhibit some basic similarities. First, 
they are all given over to the consccjtiences of spec ific religious systems j 
for pr evailing sent iments, definitions of^^sltua^ions and ajctjpn. Thesef 
con^uences are rather consistentTy observed to be those of rein-' 
forcement of prevailing moral norms, docile acceptance of^^^e ■ 
norms, postponement of ambitions and gratifications (if thc»^||H^H|l 
doctrine so demands), and the like. Howev^, as Young o^^HIII 
religions have alsaserved, u nder dettnminale c onditions, to provdkc * 
rebettion, or as Weber has sltown, religions have servcdlo motivate^ 
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or to canalize the behavior of great numbers of men and women 
toward the mfxlification of social structures. \ It would seem prema¬ 
ture, therefore, to conclude that all religion everywhere has only the 
one function of making for mass apathy. \ 

' Second, the Marxist view implicitly and the functionalist vie« 
explicitly affirm the central point that systems of religion ^ 
behavior, that they are not merely epiphenomena but .partial) 
l inde^n^nt determ inancy pf hehawinr. For presumably, it make: 

diwrence if “the masses” do or do not accept a given religion jusi 
as it makes a difference if an individual does or does not take opium. 

' Third, the more ancient as well as the Marxist theories deal with 
the ifi ffer^ntial c ons equences of re Kgious-beliefe and rituals foi 
various subgroups and strata iii the society—e.g., “the masses”—as, for 
thari^Vtef,'ddes~ the non-Marxist Donald Young. The functionalist 
1$ not confined, as we have seen, to exploring the consequences of 
^religion for' “society as a whole.” 

Fourth, the suspicion begins to emerge that the functionalists, 
'with their emphasis on religion as a social mechanism for “reinforc¬ 
ing the sentiments most essential to the institutional integration ol 
i the society,” may not differ materially in their analytical framework 
from the Marxists who, if their metaphor of “opium of the masses” 
is converted into a neutral statement of social fact, also assert that 
religion operates as a social mechanism for reinforcing certain 
^secular as well as sacred sentiments among its believers. 

point of difference appears only when evaluations of this 
mi^ally accepted fact come into question. Insofar as the function¬ 
alists refer only to “institutional integration” without exploring the 
diverse consequences of integration about very different types of 
values and interests, they coniine themselves to purely formal iiUer- 
pretation. Integration is a plainly formal concept. A society may 
be integrated aroUnd norms of strict caste, regimentation, and docil¬ 
ity of subordinated social strata, just as it may be integrated around 
norms of open mobility, wide areas of self-expression and independ¬ 
ence of judgment among temporarily lower strata. And insofar as 
the Marxists assert, without qualification, that all religion every- 
whne, whatever its doctrinal content and its oiganizational form, 
involves "an opiate” for the masses, they toojhift to purely fonnal 
tnterpreutions, without allowing, as the excerprfroinT^ounglKbws 
to be the case, for particular religion^ in give n so cial structure 
(frying to activate rather than to lethiiigize tx^'^j^oh. Tt lTin 
tlife ei&SImtion of these functions of religion, rather than in the logic 
bf iinalysis, then, that the functionalists anil the Marxists part com¬ 
pany. And .it is the evaluations which permit the pouring of ideo- 
'laigiatl content into the bottles of fumtionaiim.^ The bo^« 
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themselves are neutral to their contents, and may serve equally well 
as containers for ideological poison or for ideological nectar. ) 

THE LX>CIC OF PROCEDURE 

Prevalence of the Functional Approach 

The "functional approach” is of course neither new nor con¬ 
fined to the social sciences. It came, in fact, relatively late on the 
sociological scene, if one may judge by its earlier and extended use 
in a great variety of other disciplines.*® fThe central orientationj 
of functionalism—expressed in the practice of interpreting data byr 
establishing their c onseq uences for larger structures in which they! 
are implicated—has heen found in virtually all the sciences of man—' 
biology and physiology, psychology, economics and law, anthropol¬ 
ogy and sociology.®^^ The prevalence of the functional outlook is 
in itself no warrant for its scientific value, but it does suggest that 
cumulative experience has forced this orientation upon the disci¬ 
plined observers of man as biological organism, psychological actor, 
member of society and bearer of culture. 

More immediately relevant is the possibility that prior experi¬ 
ence in other disciplines may provide useful methodological models 
for functional analysis in sociology. To learn from the canons of 
analytical procedure in these often more exacting disciplines is not, 
however, to adopt their specific conceptions and techniques, lock, 
stock and barrel. To profit from the logic of procedure successfully 
employed in the biological sciences, for example, is not to back¬ 
slide into accepting the largely irrelevant analogies and homologies 
which have so long fascinated the devotees of organismic sociology. 
To examine the methodological framework of biological researches 
is not to adopt their substantive concepts. 

The logical structure of experiment, for example, does not differ 
in physics, or chemistry or psychology, although the substantive 
hypotheses, the technical tools, the basic concepts and the practical 
difficulties may differ enorrtiously. Nor do the near-substitutes for 
experiment—controlled observation, comparative study and the 
method of 'discerning'-differ in their logical structure in anthro¬ 
pology, sociology or biology. 

In turning briefly to Cannon’s logic of procedure in physiology, 
r tjien, we are looking for a' methodological model which might pos¬ 
sibly be derived for sociology, without adopting Cannon’s unfor¬ 
tunate pomologies .between the stnictiire of biological organisms 
kfid of society.®* "His procedures shape up somewhat as follows. 
Adopting the orientation of Claude Bernard, Gannon fim indicates 
that the organism requires a relatively constant and stable state. 
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One task of the physiologist, then, is to provide “a concrete and 
detailed account of the n^o^es of assuring stea dy states.” ki review¬ 
ing the nunterous ‘‘concrete and detailed" accounts provided by 
Cannon, we find that the general mode of formulation is invariable, 
irrespective of the specific problem in hand. A typical formulation 
is as follows: "In order that the blood shall... serve as a circulating 
medium, fulfilling the various functions of a common carrier of 
nutriment and waste . . ., there must be provision for holding it 
back whenever there is danger of escape.” Or, to take another 
statement: "If tlte life of the cell is to continue . . ., the blood . . . 
must flow with sufficient speed to deliver to the living cells the 
(necessary) supply of oxygen.” 

.Having established the requirernents of the organic system. Can¬ 
non then proceeds to describe in detail the various rnechanisms wliich 
satisfy these requirements {e.g., the complicated changes-which lead 
to ciottifig, the local contraction of injured blood vessels that lessen 
the severity of bleeding; accelerated clot formation through the 
secretion of ailrcnin and the action of adrenin upon the liver, 
etc.). Or again, he describes the various biochemical arrangements 
which ensure a proper supply of oxygen to the normal organism and 
the compensating changes wliich occur when some of these arrange- 
m ^ts do not operate adequately. 

Clf t he logic of this approach is stated in its more general terms,- 
the following interrelated sequence of steps becomes evident. First 
of all, certain functional requirements of the organisms arc estab¬ 
lished, requirements which must be satisfied if the organism is to 
survive, or to operate with a given degree of effectiveness. Second, 
there is a concrete and detailed description of the arrangements 
(structures and processes) through which these requirements are 
typically met in "normal” cases. Third, if some of the typical me¬ 
chanisms for meeting these requirements arc destroyed, or arc found 
to be functioning inadequately, the observer is sensitized to the, need 
for detecting compensating mechani sms (if any) which fulfill the 
necessary function. Fourth, and implicit in all that precedes, there 
is a detailed account of the structure for which the f u nctional re - 
qgifSOie&tsJiold, as well as a detailed account~of the arrangements 
through vjhich the function is fulfilled. 

•So Avell established is the logic of functional analysis in the 
biological sciences that these requirements for an adequate anal yi^ 
come lO be met almost as a matter of course. Not so with sociology, 
Here, we find extraordinarily varied conceptions of the appropriate 
design of studies in functional analysis. For some, it consists largely 
[ (or even exclusively) in establishing empirical interrelations be- 
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tween “parts” of a social system; for others, it consists in showing 
the “value for society” of a socially standardized practice or a social 
organization; for still others, it consists in elaborate accounts of the 
purposes of formal social organizations. 

As one examines the varied array of functional analyses in sociol¬ 
ogy, it becomes evident that sociologists in contrast, say, to physiolo¬ 
gists, do not typically carry through operationally intelligible pro¬ 
cedures, do not systematically assemble needed types of data, do not 
employ a common body of concepts and do not utilize the' same 
criteria of validity. In other words, we find in physiology, a body 
of standard concepts, procedures and design of analysis and in 
sociology, a variegated selection of concepts, procedures and designs, 
depending, it would seem, on the interests and tastes of the indi¬ 
vidual sociologist. To be sure, this difference between the two. 
disciplines has iomef/img—perhaps, a good deal—to do with differ-’ 
cnees in the character of the data examined by the physiologist and 
the sociologist. The relatively large opportunities for experimental' 
work in physiology are, to be trite about it, scarcely matched in.. 
sr)ciology. But this scarcely accounts for the systematic ordering of 
procedure and concepts in the one instance and the disparate, often 
uncoordinated and not infrequently defective character of procedure 
and concepts in functional sociology. 

A PAKADIGM FOR FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS IN SOCIOLOGY 

As an initial and admittedly tentative step in the direction of 
codifying functional analysis in sociology, we set forth a paradigm of 
the concepts and problems central to this approach. As will become 
at once evident, the chief components of this paradigm have pro¬ 
gressively emerged in the foregoing pages as we have critically 
examined the vocabularies, postulates^ concepts and ideological 
imputations now current in the field. f^lThe paradigm brings these 
together in compact form, thus permitting simultaneous inspection 
of the major requirements of functional analysis anSrsafvmg as an 
aid to"s3fPcdfrcctf6n "of'pffoviSbTial'I'nterpimtion^ result difficult 
to achieve when'coheepts are severed and hidden in page after 
page of discursive exposition.®® vThe paradigm presents the har^l 
core of copjrpt, procedure and inf erenc e in functional analysis! 

Above all, it should”be noted that the paradigm does not reprdH 
sent a set of categories introduced de novo, but rather a codification' 
of those concepts and problems which have been forced upon our 
attention by critical scrutiny of current research and theory in func¬ 
tional analysis. (Reference to the preceding sections of this chapter 
will show that the groundwork has been prepared for every one 
of the categories emlKwlicd in the paradigm.^ 
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SOCIAL THEORY AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
Paradigm for Functional Analysis in Sociology 

1. The item(s) to which functions are imputed 

The entire range of sociological data can be, and much of 
it has been/subjectedTdfuhcftdnal analysis. The basic re¬ 
quirement is that the object of analysis represent a s tand -\ 
ardized (i.e. patterned and repetitive) item, such ^social 
roles, institutional pattei^iis, k>cT^prdcesses, cultural pat¬ 
tern, culturaTly patterned emotions, social norms," group 
organization, social structure, devices for social control, 
etc. 

Basic query: what must enter into the protocol of 
observation of the given item if it is to be amenable 
to systematic functional analysis? 

2. Concepts of subjective dispositions (motives, purposes) 

At some point, functional analysis invariably assumes or 
explicitly operates with some conception of the motivation 
of individuals inyolv^ in a social, system. As the fore- 
^ihg diKuision has shown, these concepts of subjective 
disposition are often and .erroneously mei^d with the 
related, but different, concepts of objective consequences 
of attitude, belief and behavior. 

Basic query: in which types of analysis is it sufficient to 
take observed motivations as data, as givens, and in 
which are tliey properly considered as problematical, 
as derivable from other data? 

3. Concepts of objective consequences (functions, dysfunctions) 

We have observed two prevailing types of confusion envel¬ 
oping the several current conceptions of “function”: 

(1) the tendency to confine sociological observations to the 
positive contributions of a sociological item to the 
social or cultural system in which it is implicated; and 

(2) the tendency to confuse the subjective category of 
motive with the objective-category of function. 

Appropriate conceptual distinctions are required to elim¬ 
inate these confusions. 

The first problem calls for a concept ot^ultiple conse¬ 
quences and a net balance of an aggregate of consequences^ 
^Functions are those observed consequences which 
tmake for the adaptation or adjustment of a given 
{system; and dysfunctions, those observed consequences 
which lessen the adaptation or adjustment of the sys-. 
tern. There is also the.empirical possibility of non¬ 
functional consequences, which are simply irrelevam 
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to the system under consideration. 

In any given instances, an item may have both func¬ 
tional and dysfunctional consi^quences, giving rise to 
the difficult and important problem of evolving 
canons for assessing the net balance of the s^;gregate 
of consequences. (This is, of course, most important 
in the use of functional analysis for guiding the for- 
matitm and enactment of policy.) 

The second problem (of confusion between motives and 
functions) requires us to introduce a conceptual distinc¬ 
tion bettveen the cases in which the subjective aim-in-view 
coincides tyith the objective consequence, and the cases 
in which they diverge. 

Manifest functions a re those objectiye_consequence8 
contributing to the adjustment or adaptation of the 
'' system which are intended and recognized by partici¬ 
pants in the system; 

\ Latent functions, correlatively, being those which are 
(neither intended nor recognized.* 

Basic query: what are the effects of seeking to trans¬ 
form a previously latent function into a manifest 
function (involving the problem of the role of 
knowledge in human behavior and the problems 
of “manipulation” of human behavior)? 

4. Concepts of the unit subserved by the function 

We have observed the difficulties entailed in confining 
analysis to functions fulfilled for “the society,” since items 
/ may be functional for some-individuals and subgroups 
and dysfunctional for others. It is necessary, therefore, 
to consider a range oi.UPi,tS.itffected by the given item: 
indjyiduals in diverse statuses, subg roups, the larger social 
system and culture systems. (Terminologically, this im¬ 
plies the concepts of psychological function, group func¬ 
tion, societal j^ncj^lpn,. cultural function, etc!) 

* The relations between the ‘‘unanticipated consequences” of action and ‘‘latent 
functions” can be clearly defined, since they are implicit in the foregoing section of 
the paradigm. The u nintended consequences of action are of three types: 

(1) those which arelfunctional for a given system, and these comprise the 
latent functions; 

(2) those which are dysfunctional for a given system, and these comprise the 
latent dysfunctions; and 

(3) those which are irrelevant to the system which they affect neither func¬ 
tionally nor dysfUnctionally, i.#., the pragmatically unimportant class of 
non-functional consequences/^ 

For a preliminary and now-outmoded statement, see R. K. Merton, ‘The unantici¬ 
pated cfljtimquences of purposive social action,” Am$ruan Soeiologfeal R^vitw 1936, 

If 
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5. Concepts of functional requirement^ (needs, prerequisites) 

Embedded in every functional analysis is some concep¬ 
tion, tacit or expressed, of f unctional requir ements of die 
system under observation. As noted elsewhere,®® diis re^ 
mains one of the cloudiest and empirically most debatable 
concepts in functional tlieory. As utilized by sociologists, 
the concept of functional retjuirement tends to be tauto¬ 
logical or ex post facto; it tends to be confined to condi¬ 
tions of “survival” of a given system; it tends, as in the 
work of Malinowski, to include biological as well as 
social “needs.” 

This involves the difficult problem of establishing types^ 
of functional requirements (universal vs ^highl y specific); 
procedures for validating the assumption of these require¬ 
ments; etc. 

Basic query: what is required to establish the validity of 
such an intervening variable as “functional require¬ 
ment” in situations where rigorous experimentation 
is impracticable? 

6. Concepts of the mechanisms through which functions are. 
fulfilled 

Functional analysis in sociology, as in other disciplines like 
physiology and psychology, calls for a “concrete and de¬ 
tailed” account of the mechanisms which operate to per¬ 
form a given function. This refers, not to psychological, 
but to social, .mechanisms (e.g., role-segmentation, insula¬ 
tion of institutional demands, hierarchic ordering of 
values, social division of labor, ritual and ceremonial 
enactments, etc.). 

Basic query: what is the presently available inventory 
of social mechanisms corresponding, say, to the large 
inventory of psychological mechanisms? What are 
the methodological problems entailed in discerning 
the operation of these social mechanisms? 

7. Concepts of functional alternatives (functional equivalents 
or substitutes) 

As we have seen, once we abandon the gratuitous assump¬ 
tion of the functional indispensability of given social struc¬ 
tures, there is immediately required some concept of 
functional alternatives, equivalents, or substitutes. This 
focusses attention on t\^range of possible variation in the 
items which can, in the given in stance, smbserve a func- 
ttonal requirraeint. It unfreezes the identity of the exfet-] 
ent and the itieviuble. ‘ 
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Basic query: since scientific proof of the equivalence 
of an alleged functional alternative ideally requires 
rigorous experimentation, and sinefe this is not often 
practicable in large-scale sociological situations, 
which practicable procedures of inquiry most nearly 
approximate the logic of experiment? 

Concepts of structural context {or structural constraint) 
The range of variation in the items which can fulfill desig¬ 
nated functions within a given instance is not unlimited 
(and this has been repeatedly noted in our foregoing dis¬ 
cussion). The interdependence of the elements of a social 
I structure limit the effective possibilities of change or func- 
I tional alternatives. The concept of structural constraint 
conesponds, in the area of social structure, to Golden- 
weiser’s “principle of limited possibilities” in a broader 
sphere. ^Failure to recognize the relevance of interde¬ 
pendence and attendant structural restraints leads to 
utopian thought in which it is taditly assumed that cer- 
: tain elements of a social system can be eliminated with- 
' out affecting the rest of that system. This consideration 
is recognized by both Marxist social scientists {e.g. Karl 
• Marx) and by non-Marxists (e.g. Malinowski).®* 

Basic query: how n arrow ly does a given structural con- 
I text limit the range of variation in the items which 
I can effectively satisfy functional requirements? Do 
wFfind, under conditions yet to be determined, an 
area of indifference, in wliich any one of a wide range 
of alternatives may fulBll the function? 

9. Concepts of dynamics and change 

We have noted that functional analysts tend to focus on 
the statics of social structure and to neglect the study 
of structural change. The concept .of dysfunction, which 
implies the concept of strain, str^ and .tension on the 
glru ctural ic.vcL_pro.vides. an analytical approach to the 
jtudy of dynamics and cha^. How are observed dys¬ 
functions contained tvithlna given structure, so that they 
:|do not produce instability? Does the accumulation of 
I stresses and sttains produce pressure for change in such 
directions as are likely to lead to their reduction? 

Basic query: does the prevailing concern among func¬ 
tional analysts with the concept of social equilibrium 
divert attention from the phenomena of social dis¬ 
equilibrium? Which available procedures will per¬ 
mit the sociologist most adequately to gauge the ac- 
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cumulation of stresKs and strains in a given social 
system? To what extent does the structural context 

f permit the sociologist to anticipate the most probable 
directions of social change? 

10. Problems of validation of functional analysis 

Throughout the paradigm, attention has been called re¬ 
peatedly to the specific points at which assumptions, impu¬ 
tations and observations must be validated.®* This re¬ 
quires, above all, a rigorous statement of the sociological 
procedures of analysis which most nearly approximate 
the /ogtc of experimentation. It requires a systematic 
review of the p ossibilities and limi tations of comparative 
(cross-cultural and cross-group) analysis. 

Basic query: to what extent is functional analysis lim¬ 
ited by the difficulty of locating adequate samples of 
social systems which can be subjected to compara¬ 
tive (quasi-experimental) study?®* 

11. Problems of the ideological implications of functional 
analysis 

It has been emphasized in a preceding section, that func¬ 
tional analysis has no intrinsic commitment to a given 
ideological position. This does not gainsay the fact that 
particular functional analyses and particular hypotheses 
advanced by functionalists may have an identifiable ideo¬ 
logical role. This, then, becomes a specific problem for 
the sociology of knowledge: to what extent does the social 
> position of the functional sociologist {e.g., vis-a-vis a par- 
' ticular “client” who has authorized a given research) 

^ evoke one rather than another formulation of a problem, 
affect his assumptions and concepts, and limit the range of 
inferences drawn from his data? 

Basic query: how does one detect the ideological tinge 
of a given functional analysis and to what degree does 
a particular ideology stem from the basic assump¬ 
tions adopted by the sociologist? Is the incidence 
of these assumptions related to the statiuf. and re¬ 
search role of the sociologist? 

3e&>xe.iu»ce!eding^ to a more intensive study of sonie parts of 
jffiis paradigm,, let us be clear about the uses to which it is supposed 
the paiiatfUgmucan be put. After all, taxonomies of concepts may be 
multiplied endlessly without materially advancing the tasks of socio¬ 
logical smalysis. What, then, are the purposes of the* paradigm and 
bow m^t it be used? ^ 
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Purposes of the Paradigm 

Th e first and forgroo&t purpose is to supply .a provisional codified 
raidejEor adequate and fruitful functional analyses. This objective 
evidently implies that the paradigm contains the minimum set o£> 
concepts with which the sociologist must operate iii order to- carry 
throH^-anradequate' fiihctioharanalysis and, as a corollary, that 
it can be used here and now as a guide for the critical study of exist¬ 
ing analyses. It is thus intended as an all-too-compact and elliptical 
guide to the formulation of researches in functional analysis and as 
an aid in locating the distinctive contributions and deficiencies of 
earlier researches. Limitations of space will permit us to apply 
only limited sections of the paradigm to a critical appraisal of a 
selected list of cases in point. 

Secondly, the paradigm, is intended, to lead directly to the postu¬ 
lates and (often tacit) assumptions underlying functional analysis. 
As we have found in earlier parts of this chapter, some of these 
assumptions are of central importance, others insignificant and dis¬ 
pensable, and still others, dubious and even misleading. 

. In the third place, the paradigm seeks to sensitize the sociologist 
' not only to the narrowly scientific implications of various types of 
functional analysis, but also to their poluical and sometimes ideo¬ 
logical i mplicatiom. The points at which a given functional analysis 
presupposes’tm implicit political outlook and the points at which it 
has bearing on “social engineering" are concerns which find an 
integral place in the paradigm. 

It is obviously beyond the limits of this chapter to explore in 
detail the lai^e and inclusive problems involved in the paradigm. 
This must await fuller exposition in a volume devoted to this pur¬ 
pose. We shall, therefore, confine the remainder of the present dis¬ 
cussion to brief applications of only the first parts of the paradigm 
to a severely limited number of cases of functional analysis in sociol¬ 
ogy. And, from time to time, these few cases will be used as a spring¬ 
board for discussion of special problems which are only imperfectly 
illustrated by the cases in hand. 

ITEMS SUBJECTED TO FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 

At first glance, it would appear that the sheer description of the 
item to be analyzed functionally entails few, if any, problems. Pre¬ 
sumably, one should describe the item “as fully and as accurately” 
as possible. Yet, at second thought, it is evident that this maxim 
; provides next to no guidance for the observer. Ckmsider the plight 
of a functional];y oriented neophyte armed only with this dictum 
as an-aid to answering the question: what am I to observe, what am 
I to incorporate into my field notes, and what may 1 safely omit? 
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Without assuming that a detailed and circumstantial answer can 
now be supplied to the field worker, we can nevertheless note that 
the question itself is legitimate and that implicit answers have been 
partly developed. To tease out these implicit answers and to codify 
them, it is necessary to approach cases of functional analysis with 
the query: what kinds of data have been consistently included, no 
matter what the item undergoing analysis, and why have these rather 
than any other data been included? 

It soon becomes apparent that the functionalist orie ntation large- 
Iv determines whar is-included in the description of the item"to be 
interpreted. Thus, tlie descriptibn'df'a magical performance or a 
ceremonial is not confined to an account of the spell or formula, 
the rite and the performers. It systematically includes a systematic 
account of the people participating and the onlookers, of the typ« 
and r atPif pf interartinn among performers and audience, of cKanges 
in these patterns of interaction in the course of the ceremonial. 
Thus, describing Hopi rain ceremonials, for example, entails de¬ 
scribing more than the actions seemingly oriented toward the inter¬ 
vention of the gods in meteorological phenomena. It involves a 
report of who , is variously involved in the pattern of behavior. And 
the description of the participants (and on-lookers) is in structural 
terms, that is, in terms of locating these people in their inter-con¬ 
nected social statuses. 

Brief excerpts will illustrate how functional analyses begin with 
a systematic inclusion (arid, preferably, charting) of the statuses 
and social interrelations of those engaging in the behavior under 
scrutiny. 

Chiricahua puberty ceremonial for girls: the extended do¬ 
mestic family (parents and relatives financially able to help) 
bear the expense of this four-day ceremony. The parents 
select the time and place for the ceremonial. “All the mem¬ 
bers of the girl’s encampment attend and nearly all the mem¬ 
bers of the local group. A goodly sprinkling of visitors from 
other local groups and some travelers from outside bands are 
to be seen, and their numbers increase as the day wears on.” 
The leader of the local group to Which the girl’s family be¬ 
longs speaks, welcoming all visitors. In short, this account 
explicitly calls attention to the following statuses and g^ups 
variously involved in the ceremonial: the girl; her pamnts 
and immediate family; the local group, especially throu^i its 
leader; the band represented by members of outside local 
. ^ups, and the "tribe by memben of other bands.”®’' 

As we shall see in due course, but it bears stating at this point, the 
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sheer description of the ceremony (partly) in terms oE the st atuse s. 
and group ^^liations of those variously involved provides a major 
(;jue to the ftiricirohs i^rigrmed by this ceremonial. In a word, we 
suggest"that structural description of participants in the activity 
under analysis provides hypotheses for subsequent functional inter¬ 
pretations. 

Another illustration will again indicate the nature of such de¬ 
scriptions in terms of role, status, group afliliatiun and the inter¬ 
relations among these. 

Patterned responses to mirriri (hearing obscenity directed at 
one’s sister) among the Australian Murngin: the standardized 
pattern must be all too briefly described: when a husband 
swears at his wife in the presence of her brother, the brother 
engages in the seemingly anomalous behavior of throwing 
spears at the wife (not the husband) and her sisters. The 
description of this pattern goes on to include status descrip- 
tions of the participants. The sisters are members of the 
brother’s clan; the husband comes from another clan. 

Note again that participants are located within social | ^ 
structures and this location is basic to the subsequent func- (*' 
tional analysis of this behavior.'^^ 

But these are cases drawn from non-literate society, and it may 
be assumed that this and other requirements for description are 
peculiar to non-literate materials. Turning to other instances of 
functional analyses of patterns found in modern Western society, 
we shall fand this same requirement as well as additional guides to 
“needed descriptive data.” 

The “romantic love complex” in American society: although 
all societies recognize “occasional violent emotional attach¬ 
ments,” contemporary American society is among the few 
which capitalize upon romantic attachments and in popular 
belief, at least, makes these the basis for choice of a marriage 
partner. This characteristic pattern of choice minimizes or 
eliminates the selection of one’s mate by parents or the wider 
kinship group.*® 

Note that the emphasis upon one pattern of choice of mates thereby 
excludes alternative patterns of choice known to occur elsewhere. 
This case suggests a second desideratum for a type of data to be 
(included in the account of the item subjected to functional analysis. 
' In describing the characteristic (modal) pattern for handling a 
standardized problem (choice of marriage-partner), the observer, 
s^erever possible, indicates the alternatives which are thereby ex- 
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eluded. This, as we shall see, provides direct clues to the structural 
context of the pattern and, by suggesting pertinent comparative 
materials, points toward the validation of the functional analysis. 

A third integral element of the description of the problematical 
item preparatory to the actual functional analysis—a further requiie- 
ment for preparing the specimen for analysis, so to speak—is to 
include the “^eonrngs" (or cognitive and aflEective significance) of 
the activity or pattern for members of the group. In fact, as will 
become-evident, a fully circumstantial account of the meanings 
attached to die item goes far toward suggesting appropriate lines of 
functional analysis. A case drawn from Veblen’s many functional 
analyses serves to illustrate the general thesis: 


The cultural pattern of conspicuous consumption: the con¬ 
spicuous consumption of relatively expensive commodities 
“means" (symbolizes) sufficient wealth to “afford” such ex¬ 
penditures and wealth in turn is honorific. Persons engaging 
in conspicuous consumption not onfy derive gratification from 
the direct consumption but also from the heightened status 
rejlected in the attitudes and opinions of others who observe 
this consumption. This pattern is most notable among the 
leisure class, i.e., those who can and largely do refrain from 
productive labor [this is tht^tatus or role component of the 
description]. However, it diffuses to other strata who seek 


to emulate the pattern and who likewise experience pride in 
“wasteful" expenditures. Finally, consumption in conspic¬ 
uous terms tendsjto c rowd out othe r criteria for consumptioip\^ 
(e.g. “efficient” expenditure of funds)—[This is an explicits* 


reference to alternative modes of consumption obscured from| 
view by the cultural emphasis on the pattern under 


scrutiny.]®® 


As is well known, Veblen goes on to impute a variety of functions 
to the pattern of conspicuous consumption — functions of aggran¬ 
dizement of status, of validation of status, of “good repute," of dis¬ 
play of pecuniary strength (p. 84) — Which go far toward explaining 
the continuance of the pattern. The clues to the imputed functions 
are provided almost wholly by the description of the pattern itself 
which includes explicit references to (1) stauis of those differentially 
exhibiting the pattern, (2) known alternatives to the pattern of con¬ 
suming in terms of display and “wastefulness" rather than in terms 
of private and “intrinsic” enjoyment of the item of consumption: | 
and (S) the divers meanings culturally ascribed to the behavior of 
conspicuous ransumption by participants in and observers of the 
pattern. 
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These three prerequisities tor the description of the specimen 
to be analyzed are by no means exhaustive. A full descriptive pro¬ 
tocol, adequate for subsequent functional analysis, will inevitably 
spill over into a range of immediate psychological and social con¬ 
sequences of the behavior. But these may be more profitably exam-, 
ined in connection with the concepts of function. It is here only 
necessary to repeat that the description of the item does not pro¬ 
ceed acording to whim or intuition, but must jndude at least th ese 
.^three characteristics pf.lhe item, if the preanalytical descriptive pro- 
tocoFTs to be of optimum value for functional analysis. Though 
much remains to be learned concerning desiderata for the descrip¬ 
tive phase of the total analysis, this brief presentation of models for 
descriptive content may serve to indicate that procedures tor func¬ 
tional analysis can be codified — ultimately to the point where the 
sociological field worker will have a chart of observation. 

Another case illustrates a further desideratum for the descrip¬ 
tion of the item to be analyzed. 

Taboo on out-marriage: the greater the degree of group soli- 
denrity, t h e more marked the s^timent adverse to marriage 
^vith people outside the group^'Tt makes no difference what 
is the cause of the desire foir'group solidarity . . Out¬ 
marriage means either losing one’s group-member to another 
group or incorporation in one’s own group of individuals who 
have not been thoroughly socialized in the values, sentiments 
and practices of the in-group.®^ 

This suggests a fourth type of datum to be included in the 
description of the social or cultural specimen, prior to functional 
analysis. Inevitably, participants in the practice under scrutiny 
(have som e array of motives for cont ojcmity or for deviation. The 
d escriptive account should, so far as possible, an account of 

The se motivations, but these motives must not be conf used^ as w e 
ob/cc tiye pattern of behavior or (h) with the 
^cial funcTwjis ojf that battern. Inclusion of^otives in the descrip-' 
We account helps explain the p sychologicanu nctionR subserved by' 
the pattern and often proves suggestive with respect to the social 
functions. 

Thus far, we have been considering items which are clearly 
patterned practices or beliefs, patterns recognized as such by partici¬ 
pants in the society. Thus, members of the given society can, in 
’ varying degrees, describe the contours of the Chiricahua puberty 
ceremony, of the Mumgin mirriri pattern, the choice of mates on 
the basis of romantic attachments, the concern with consuming 
conspicuously and the taboos on out-marriage. These are all paru 
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of the overt culture and, as such,, are more or less fully known to 
those who share in this culture. The social scientist, however, does 
not confine himself to these overt patterns. From time to time, he 
uncovers a covert cultural pattern, a set of practices or beliefs which 
is as consistently patterned as overt patterns, but which is not re¬ 
garded as a normatively regulated pattern by the participants. 
Examples of this are plentiful. Thus, statistics show that in a 
quasi<aste situation such as that governing Negro-white relations 
in this country, the prevailing pattern of interracial marriage (when 
it occurs) is between white females and Negro males (rather than 
between Negro females and white males). This pattern, which we 
may call caste hypogamy, is not institutionalized but it is persistent 
and remarkably stable.^^ 

Or, to take another instance of a fixed but apparently unrecog¬ 
nized pattern. Malinowski reports that Trobrianders cooperatively 
engaged in the technological task of building a canoe are engaged 
not only in that explicit technical task but also in establishing and 
reinforcing interpersonal relations among themselves in the process. 
Mud) of tlie recent data on those primary groups called "informal 
organizations," deals with these patterns of relations which are 
observed by the social scientist but unrecognized, at least in their 
full implications, by the participants.®* 

All this points to a fifth desideratum for the descriptive protocol: 
regularities of behavior associated with the nominally central activ- 
4ty (although not part of an explicit culture pattern) should be 
included in the protocols of the field worker, since thes^umvitting 
regularities often provide basic clues to distinctive functions of the 
total pattern. As we shall see, the inclusion of these "unwitting"^ 
regularities in the descriptive protocol directs the investigator almost 
at once to analysis of the pattern in terms of what we have called 
latent functions. 

In summary, then, the descriptive protocol should, so far as pos¬ 
sible, include: 

1) location of participants in the pattern within tl)^ social 
structure — diJEeremial participation; 

2) consideration o faltemative modes of .behavior excluded 
by emphasis on the observed pattern (i.e. iittention not 
only to what occurs but also to what is omitted by,virtue 
of the existing pattern); 

, 3) the emotive ittid cognitive meanings attache^ by partici¬ 

pants tb the pattern; 

4) a distinction between ^e mo dvations for p artiVipgHgg 
in the pattern and the ohjectivp i„ 

X the fattcm; 
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5) regularities of behavior not recognized by partici{ 
but which are nonetheless associated with the cent^ ' 
pattern of behavior. 

That these desiderata for the observer’s protocol are far from 
complete is altogether likely. But they do provide a tentative step 
in the direction of specifying points of observation which facilitate 
subsequent functional analysis. They are intended to be some¬ 
what more specific than is ordinarily found in such general state¬ 
ments of procedure as those advising the observer to be sensitive to 
the “context of situation.” 


MANIFEST AND LATENT FUNCTIONS 


, As has been implied in earlier sections/the distinction between 
f manifest and latent functions was devised to preclude the inadvert- 
; ent confusion, often found in the sociological literature, between 
' conscious motivat io_ns_ .for, social behavior and its okfective conse¬ 
quences. Our scrutiny of current vocabularies of functional analy- 
|sls has shown how easily, and how unfortunately, the sociologist 
may identify mofiwr, with functions. It was further indicated that 
I'the motive and tlie function vary independently and that the failure 
to register thi$ fact in an established terminology contributed to 
the unwitting tendency among sociologists to confuse the4ubjective 
categories of motivation witli the^bjective categories of function. 
This, then, is the central purpose of our succumbing to the not- 
always-comiUendable practice of introducing new terms into the rap¬ 
idly growing technical vocabulary of sociology, a practice regarded 
by many laymen as an affront to their intelligence and an offense 
\against common intelligibility. > 

As will be readily recognized, I have adapted the terms "mani- 
:est” and “latent” from their use in another context by Freud 
(although Francis Bacon had long ago spoken of “latent process” 
nd “latent configuration” in connection with processes which are 
elow the threshold of superficial observation). 

The diltinction itself has been repeatedly drawn by observers 
of human behavior at irregular intervals over a span of many cen¬ 
turies.*’'* Indeed, it would be disconcerting to find that a distinction 
which we have come to regard as central to functional analysis had 
not been made by any of that numerous company who have in effect 
adopted a functional orientation. We need mention only a few of 
those who have, in recent decades, found it necesary to distinguish 
in their specific int.erpretations of behavior between the en4:in.:yiew 
^and the fu ^tiona l ainsequences of action. 

George H. Mead**: “... that attitude of hostility toward the 
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law-breaker has the unique advantage [read: latent function] 
of uniting all members of the community in the emotional 
solidarity of aggression. While the most admirable of human¬ 
itarian efforts are sure to run counter to the individual inter¬ 
ests of very many in the community, or fail to touch the inter¬ 
est and imagination of the multitude and to leave the com¬ 
munity divided or indifferent, the cry of tlrief or murderer is 
attuned to profound complexes, lying below the surface of 
competing individual efforts, and citizens who have [been] 
separated by divergent interests stand together against the 
common enemy.” 

Emile Durkheim’s^^ similar analysis of the social functions of 
punishment is.also focused on the latent function [conse- 
quences for the co nununkvl rather than CQphned to the 
manifest function (consequences for the criminal). 

W. G. Sumner®’’': “... from the first acts by which men try to 
satisfy needs, each act stands by itself, and looks no further 
thain the immediate satisfaction^ From recurrent needs arise 
habits for the individual and customs for tl^ group, but these 
results are consequences which were’ never conscious, and 
never foreseen or intended. They are not noticed until they 
have long existed, and it is still longer before they are appre¬ 
ciated.” Although this fails to locate the latent functiqns.of 
s tandardized social actions for a designated social ..s^cture, 
it plainly makes the basic distinction between^nds-in-view 
and^bjective consequences. 

R. M. Maclver®®: In addition to the direct effects of institu¬ 
tions, “there are further effects by way of control which lie 
outside the dir ect pu rposes of men . . . this type of reactive 
form of con^i.. . may,~tfiou^runintended, be of profound 
service to society.” 

W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki®®: Although all the new [Pol¬ 
ish peasant cooperative] institutions are thus formed with the 
definite purpose of satisfying certain specific needs, their 
^social function is by no means .limited.to their explicit and 
conscious purpose ... every one of these'institutions >-com¬ 
mune or agricultural circle, loan and savings bank, or thea¬ 
ter — is not merely a mechanism for the management of cert¬ 
ain values but also an association of people, each member of 
which is supposed to participate in the common activities as 
a living, concrete individual. Whatever is the predominant, 
official common interest upon which the institution 
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founded, the association as a concrete group of human per¬ 
sonalities unofficially involves many other interests; the social 
contacts between its members are not limited to their com¬ 
mon pursuit, though the latter, of course, constitutes both 
the main reason for which the association is formed and the 
most permanent bond which holds it togther. Owing to this 
combination of an abstrafct political, economic, or rather 
rational mechanism for the '^tisfaction of specific needs with 
the concrete unity of a social group, the new institution is 
also the best intermediary link between the peasant primary- 
group and the secondary national system.” 

These and numerous other sociological observers have, then,' 
from time to time distinguished between categories of subjective ^ 
disposition (“needs, interests, purposes”) and categories of gener¬ 
ally unrecognized but objective functional consequences ("unique.' 
advantages,” “never conscious” consequences, “unintended ... serv¬ 
ice to society,” “function not limited to conscious and explicit pur- 
pow”). 

/since the occasion for making the distinction arises with great 
frequency, and since the purpose of a conceptual scheme is to direct 
observations toward salient elements of a situation and to prevent 
the inadvertent oversight of these elements, it would seem justifiable 
to d^si^ate this distinction by an appropriate set of termc This is 
the'rationale for the distinction between manifest functions and 
latent functions; the first referring to those objective<^onsequences 
for a specified unit (person, subgroup, social or cultural system) 
which contribute to its adjustment or adaptation and were so in - 
tgn^d; the second referring to(^intended and unrecognized con¬ 
sequences of the same order. 

There are some indications that the christening of this distinc- 
■tion may serve a heuristic purpose by becoming incorporated into 
an explicit conceptual apparatus, thus .aiding both systematic 
observation and later analysis. In the past decade, for example, the 
distinction between manifest and latent functions has been effec¬ 
tively utilized in analyses of racial intermarriage,''** social stratifica¬ 
tion,''^ affective frustration,''® Veblen’s sociological theories,''* pre¬ 
vailing Ameflcan orientations toward Russia,''* propaganada as a 
.means of social control,''® Malinowski’s anthropological theory,^* 

I Navajo witchcraft,'" problems in the sociology of knowledge,''* 
^bureaucratic aspects of the Navy,®'* the dynamics of personality,** 
,the psychological dimensions of Veblen’s theory ** and the internal 
social dynamics of a public bureaucracy.*® 

The very diversity tff these subject-matters su^sts that the theo- 
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retie distinction between manifest and latent functions is not boimd 
up with a limited and particular range of human behavior. But 
there still remains the large task of ferreting out the specific uses to 
which this distinction can be put, and it is to this large task that we 
devote the remaining pages of this chapter. «.✓ 

Heuristic Puri>o ses of the Distinction 

Clarifies the analysis of seemingly irrational social patterns. In 
the first place, the distinction aids the sociological interpretation of 
.many social p ractices which p ersist even diough their manifest pur- 
pose is clearly not achieved^ The time-worn procedure in such 
instances has been for diverse, particularly lay, observers to refer to 
these practices as Superstitions,” “irrationalities," “mere inertia^^ 
of tradition,” etc. ^^bther words, when group behavior does not — 
and, indeed, often Cannot — attain its ostensible purpose there is 
an inclination to attribute its occurrence to lack of intelligence, 
sheer ignorance, survivals, or so-called inertia. Thus, the Hopi 
ceremonials designed to produce abundant rainfall may be labelled 
a superstitious practice of primitive folk and that is assumed to con¬ 
clude the problem. It should be noted that this in no sense accounts 
for the group behavior. It is simply a case of name-calling; it sub¬ 
stitutes the epithet "superstition” for an analysis of the actual role 
of this behavior in the life of the group. Given the concept of latent 
function, however, we are reminded that this behavior may perform 
a function for the group, although this function may be quite 
remote, from the avowed purpose of the behavior. 

concept of latent function extends the observer’s attention 
beyond the question of whether or not the behavior attains its 
avowed purpose. Temporarily ignoring these explicit purposes, it 
directs attention toward anotherjgnge of consequences: those bear¬ 
ing, for example, upon the individual personalities of Hopi involved 
in the ceremony and upon the persistence and continuity of the 
larger group. Were one to confine himself to the problem of 
whether a manifest (purposed) function occurs, it becomes a prob¬ 
lem, not for the sociologist, but for the meteorologist. And to be 
sure,'our meteorologists agree that the rain ceremonial does not 
produce rain, but this is hardly to the poi)it. It is merely to say 
that the ceremony does not have this technological use; that this 
the ceremony and its actual consequences do not coin- 
icide. with the concept of latent function, we continue our 
. inquir^examining the consequences of the c eremony not upon 
the rain gods or upon meteorological phenomena, but li^n th e 
» which_conduct the cer emony. And here it may be found, 
as many observers indicate, that the ceremonial does indeed have* 
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functions — but f unct i ons which are non-purposed or latent. 

Ceremonials may fulfiU the latent function of ^reinforcing the 
group identi ty by providing a periodic occasion on which the 
scattered members of a group assemble to engage in a common activ¬ 
ity. As Durkheim among others long since indicated, such cere¬ 
monials are a means by which collective expression is afforded the 
sentiments which, in a further analysis, axe found to be a basic 
source of group unity. /Thro ugh the systematic application of the 
concept of latent function, therefore, apparently irrational behavior| 
may at times be found to be positively functional for the group. 
Operating with the concept of latent function, we are not too xjuick 
to conclude that if an activity of a group does not achieve its nom¬ 
inal purpose, then its persistence can be described only as an instance 
of “inertia,” "survival,” or “manipulation by powerful subgroups 
in the society.” 

In point of fact, some conception like that of latent function has 
very often, almost invariably, been employed by social scientists 
observing a standardized practice designed to achieve an objective 
iL'hich one knows from accredited physical science cannot be thus 
achieved. This would plainly be the case, for example, with Pueblo 
rituals dealing with rain or fertility. But with behavior which is 
not directed toward a clearly unattainable objective, sociological 
observers are less likely to examine the collateral or latent functions 
of the behavior. -- I ; . •/ 

Directs attention to theoretically fruitful fields of inquiry ’, '^he 
distinction between manifest and latent functions serves further 
to direct the attention of the sociologist to precisely those realms of 
behavior, attitude and belief where he can most fruitfully apply his 
special skills. For what is his task if he confines himself to the 
study of manifest functions? He is then concerned very largely 
with determining whether a practice instituted for a given purpose 
does, in fact, achieve this purpose. He will then inquire, for ex¬ 
ample, into whether a new system of wage-payment achieves its 
avowed purpose of reducing labor turnover or increasing output. 
He will ask whether a given propaganda campaign has indeed gained 
its objective of increasing “willingness to fight” or “willingness to 
Imy war bonds,” or “tolerance toward other ethnic groups.” Now, 
these are important, and complex, types of inquiry, ^ut, so long 
as sociologists confine themselves to the study of manifest functions, 
their i nquiry is s et for them by practical men of affairs (whether a 
captain of industry, a trade union leader, or, conceivably, a Navaho 
chieftain, is for the moment immaterial), rather than by the theo¬ 
retic problems which are at the core of the discipline. By dealing 
primarily with the realm of manifest functions, with the key prob- 
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lem of whether deliberately instituted practices or organizations 
succeed in achieving their objective, the sociologist becomes con¬ 
verted into an industrious and skilled recorder of the altogether 
familiar pattern of behavior. The terms of appraisal are fixed and 
limited by the question put to him by the non-theoretic men of 
affairs, e.g., has the new wage-payment program achieved such-and- 
such purposes? 

But armed with the concept of latent function, the sociologist 
Extends his inquiry in those very diret'tions which promi se mos t 
Jf or the theoreti c development of the discipline.' He examines the 
i^amiliar (or planned) social practice to juscertain the latent, and 
■hence generally unrecbgnized, functions (as well, of course, as the 
manifest functions). He considers, for example, the consequences 
of the new wage plan for, say, the trade union in which the work¬ 
ers are organized or the consequences of a propaganda program, not, 
only for increasing its avowed purpose of stirring up patriotic fer¬ 
vor, but also for making large numbers of people reluctant to speak 
^ their minds when they differ with official policies, etc. In short, it 
is suggested that the Distinctive intellectual contributions of. the 
sociologist are found pri marily in the study of unintended conse¬ 
quences (among which are patent functions) of a given practice, ^ 
well as in the study of anticipated consequences (among which are 
manifest functions),®* 

.. There is some evidence that it is precisely at the point where 
the research attention of sociologists has shifted from the plane of 
' manifest to the plane of latent functions, that they have made their 
distiactwe and major contributions. This can be extensively docu- 
^mented but a few passing illustrations must suffice. 

The Hawthorne Western Electric Studied: As is well known, 
the early stages of this inquiry were concerned with the problem of 
the relations of "illumination to efficiency" of industrial workers. 
For some two and a half years, attention was focused on problems 
such as this: do variations in the intensity of lighting affect produc¬ 
tion? The initial results showed that there was no uniform relation 
^tween illumination and output, within wide limits. Production 
output increased both in the experimental group where illumina¬ 
tion was increased (or decreased) and in the control group \^ere 
no changes in illumination were introduced. In short, th e inTC Sti- 
^ tors confined themselves wh olly a s earch for the manifest fun c- 
tions. Lacking a concept of latent social function, no attention 
whatsoever was initially paid to the consequences of the experiment,; 
upon r ejation s among men(^rs of the test and co ntrol gr oups or 
upon r^ions between workers and the test room authorities. In 
other words, the investigators lacked a sociolt^cal frame of reference 
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and operated merely as “engineers” (just as ^ group of meteorolo¬ 
gists might have explored the “effects” upon rainfall of the Hopi 
ceremonial). • 

Only after continued investigation, did it occur to the research 
group to explore the consequences of the new “experimental situa¬ 
tion” for the self-images and self-conceptions of the workers taking 
part in the experiment, for the interpersonal relations among mem¬ 
bers of the group, for the coherence and unity of the group. As 
Elton Mayo reports it, “the illumination fiasco had made them alert 
to the need that very careful records should be kept of everything 
that happened in the room in addition to the obvious engineering 
and industrial devices. Their observations therefore included not 
only records of industrial and engineering changes but also records 
of physiological or medical changes, and, in a sense, of social and 
anthropological. This last took the form of a “log” that gave as full 
an account as possible of the actual events of every day . . .”*® In 
short, it was only after a long series of experiments which wholly 
neglected the latent soci^ functions of the experiment (as a con¬ 
trived social situation) that this distinctly sociological framework 
was introduced. “With this realization,” the authors write, “the 
inquiry changed its character. No longer Avere the investigators 
interested in testing for the effects of single variables. In the place 
of a controlled experiment, they substituted the notion of a social 
situation which needed to be described and understood as a system 
of interdependent elements.” Thereafter, as is now widely known, 
inquiry tvas directed very largely totvard ferreting out the latent 
functions of standardized practices among the workers, of informal 
organization developing among Avorkers, of workers’ games insti¬ 
tuted by “wise administrators,” of large programs of worker coun¬ 
selling and interviewing, etc. The new conceptual scheme entirely 
altered the range and types of data gathered in the ensuing research. 

One has only to return to the previously quoted excerpt from 
Thomas and Znaniecki in their classical Avork of some thirty years 
ago, to recognize the correctness of Shils’ remark: 

“. . . indeed the history of the study of primary groups in ■ 
American sociology is a supreme instance of the discontinu¬ 
ities of the development of this discipline: a problem is 
stressed by one who is an acknowledged founder of the disci- 
pline, the problem is left unstudied, then, some years later, 
it is taken up with enthusiasm as if no one had ever thought 
of it before.”"* 

For Thomas and Znaniecki had repeatedly emphasized the sociolog¬ 
ical vieAv that, whatever the major purpofe of associations, ‘‘the asso- 
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ition 35 a concrete group of human personalities ^ unoHi ci^ly | 
volves many o ther interests; the social contacts between its mem-.- 
i-s are not limited to their common pursuit . . Ilf effect, then,' 
had taken years of experimentation to turn the attention of the 
estern Electric research team to the latent functions of primary 
oups emerging in industrial organizations. It should be clear 
at this case is not here cited as an instance of defective experi- 
ental design; that is not our immediate concern. It is considered 
ily as an illustration of the pertinence for sociological inquiry of 
le concept of latent function, and the associated concepts of func- 
onal analysis. It illustrates how the inclusion of this concept 
ivhcther the term is used or not is inconsequential) can sensitize 
uiological investigators to a range of significant social variables 
Inch may be otherwise overlooked. The explicit ticketing of the 
mcept may perhaps lessen the frequency of such occasions of dis- 
mtinuity in sociological research in the future. 

The discovery of latent functions represents significant incre~ 
lents in sociological knoivledgc. There is another respect in which 
ujuiry into latent functions represents a distinctive contribution 
f the social scientist. precisely the latent functions of a prac- 
ice or belief wbich are iiot common knowledge, for these arc uniri- 
ended and gcneially unrecognized social and psychological conse- 
[iiences. As a result, findings concerning latent functions .represent 
. greater increment in knowledge than findings concerning mani- 
est functions. They represent, also,^r^ter departures from “coiff- 
non-sense" knots’ledgc about social Inasmuch as the latent 

unctions depart,’morp or less, from the avowed manifest functions, 
he research which uncovers latent functions very often produces 
‘paradoxical” results. The seeming paradox arises from the sharp 
modification of a familar popular preconception .which regards a 
standardized practice or belief only in terms of its manifest func¬ 
tions indicating some of its subsidiary or collateral latcntj 
function.s. The introduction of the concept of lateiy: function in 
social research leads to conclusions which show that^^'social life is 
not as simple as it first seems.” For as long as people ranfine them¬ 
selves to cej^ain consequences (e.g. manifest consequences), it is 
comparatively simple for them to pass moral judgments upon the 
practice or belief in question. Moral evaluations, generally based 
on these manifest consequences, tend to be in terms of black or 
white. But the perception of fujther (latent) consequences often 
jeomplirates the picture. Problems of moral evaluation (which are 
^t our immediate concern) and problems of social engineering 
■(which are our concern*’) both take on the4^itional complexities 
I usually involved in responsible social decisions. 
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An example of inquiry which implicitly uses the notion of latent 
function will illustrate tlie sense in which “paradox" {t.e. discrep- 
^ancy between the apparent [merely manifest function] and the 
actual [inclusive also of latent functions] tends to occur as a result 
of including this concept. Thus, to revert to his well-kfiown analysis 
of conspicuous consumption, it is no,accident that V'cblcn has been 
recognized as a social analyst gifted with an eye for the paiadoxical, 
the ironic, the satiric. For these are frequent, if not inevitable, out¬ 
comes of applying the concept of latent function (or its etpiivalent). 

The pattern of conspicuous consumption: The nunilest pur 
pose of buying consumption g(X)ds is, of course, rhe-satisfat'iion o* 
the needs for which these goods are explicitly designed. 'I’lius. 
automobiles are obviously intended to provide a certain type ot 
transportation; candles, to provide light; choice articles of food to 
provide sustenance; rare art products to provide lesthetic delight. 
Since these products do have these uses, it was largely assumed 
that these encompass the range of socially significant functions. 
Veblen indeed suggests that this is ordinarily the prevailing view 
(in the pre-Veblenian era, of course): ‘,?The end of acquisition and 
accumulation is conventionally held to be the coxjsumption of the 
toods_accumulated. . . . This is at least felt to be the economically 
legitimate end of acquisition, which alone it is incumbent on the 
theory to take acount of.”^^ 

However, says \^eblen in effect, as sociologists we must go on to 
consider the latent functions of acqui.sition, accumulation and con¬ 
sumption, and these latent functions arc remote indeed from the 
manifest functions. “But, it is only when taken in a sense far 
removed from its naive meaning [i.e. manifest function] that the 
consumption of goods can be said to afford the incentive from which 
accumulation invariably proceeds.” And among these latent func¬ 
tions, which help explain the persistence and the social location of 
the pattern of conspicuous consumption, is its symbolization of 
“pecuniary strength and so of gaining or retaining a go qd na me.” 
“^The exercise of “punctilious discrimination” in the excellence of 
“food, drink, shelter, service, ornaments, apparel, amusements” 
results not merely in direct gratifications derived from the consump¬ 
tion of “superior” to “inferior” articles, but also, and Veblen argues, 
more importantly, it results iiy ^ heighteni ng or reaffirmation of 
SQcfflLitatwtr ^ 

/ The Veblenian paradox is that people buy expensive goods not 
so much because they are superior but becatise they are exp ensive . 
For it is the latent equation (J^costliness=mark of higher social 
status”) which he singles out in his functional analysis,-rather than 
the manifest equation ("cj65tliness=excellence of the goods”). Not 
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that he denies manifest functions any place in buttressing the pat¬ 
tern of conspicuous consumption. These, too, are functions. “What 
has just been said must not be taken to mean that there are no other 
incentives to acquisition and accumulation than this desire to excel 
in pecuniary standing and so gain the esteem and envy of one’s 
fellowmen. The desire for added comfort and security from want “i 
is present as a motive at every stage . . Or again; “It would bei 
hazardous to assert that a useful purpose is ever absent from the' 
utility of any article or of any service, however obviously its prime 
purpose and chief element is conspicuous waste” and derived social 
esteem.®® It is only that/fhese direct, manifest functions do not 
fully account for the prevailing patterns of consumption. Other¬ 
wise put, were the latent functions of status-enhancement or status- 
reaffirmation removed from the patterns of conspicuous consump¬ 
tion, these patterns would undergo severe changes of a sort which 
the “conventional^CConomist could not foresee. 

In these respects, Veblen’s analysis of latent functions departs 
from the common-sense notion that the end-product of consumption 
is “of course, the direct satisfaction which it provides": "People eat 
caviar because they’re hungry; buy Cadillacs because they want the 
best car they can get; have dinner by candlelight because they like 
the peaceful atmosphere.” The common-sense interpretation in 
terms of certain manifest motives, gives way in 'Veblen’s analysis, to 
the collateral latent functions which are also, and perhaps more 
significantly, fulfilled by these practices. To be sure, the Veblenian 
analysis has, in the last decades, entered so fully into popular 
thought, that these latent functions are now widely recognized. 
[This raises the interesting problem of the changes occurring in a 
prevailing pattern of behavior when its latent functions become gen¬ 
erally recognized (and are thus no longer latent). There will be 
no occasion for discussing this important problem in the present 
publication.] 

The discovery of latent functions does not merely render con¬ 
ceptions of the functions served by certain social patterns more pre¬ 
cise (as is the case with studies of manifest functions), but intro¬ 
duces ^Qualitatively different increment in the previous state of 
knowledge. 

Precludes the substitution of naive moral judgments for sodo- 
lopcal analysis. Since nmral evaluations in a society .‘^d to be 
largely in terms of the manffest conseq uences of a pi^tice or (^e,.( 
we should be prepared to find £at analysis ih terms of latent func¬ 
tions at times run counter to prevailing moral evaluatioiu. For it 
does not follow that the latent functions will operate in the samp! 
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fashion as the manifest consequences which are ordinarily the basis 
of these judgments. Thus, in larger sectors of the American popu¬ 
lation, the political machine or the "political racket” are judged 
as unequivocally “bad” and “undesirable.” The grounds for such 
moral judgment vary somewhat, but they consist substantially in 
pointing out that political machines violate moral codes: political 
patronage violates the code of selecting personnel on the basis of 
impersonal qualifications rather than on grounds of party loyalty 
or contributions to the party war-chest; bossism violates the code 
that votes should be based on individual appraisal of the qualifica¬ 
tions of candidates and of political issues, and not on abiding loyalty 
to a feudal leader; bribery and "honest graft” obviously offend the 
proprieties of property; "protection” for crime clearly violates the 
law and the mores; and so on. 

In view of these manifold respects in which political machines, 
in varying degrees, run counter to the mores and at times to the 
law, it becomes pertinent to inquire how they manage to continue 
in operation. The familiar "explanations” for the continuance of 
the political machine are not here in point. To be sure, it may 
well be that if “respectable citizenry” would carry through their 
political obligations, if the electorate were to be alert and enlight¬ 
ened; if the number of elective officers were subsuntially reduced 
from the dozens, even hundreds, which the average voter is now 
expected to appraise in the course of local, county, state and national 
elections, if the electorate were activated by the “wealthy and edu¬ 
cated classes without whose participation,” as the not-always demo¬ 
cratically oriented Bryce put it, “the best-framed government must 
speedily degenerate", uThese and a plethora of similar changes in 
political structure were introduced, perhaps the “evils” of the politi¬ 
cal machine would indeed be exorcized.®® But it should be noted 
' that these changes are not typically introduced, that political ma¬ 
chines have the phoenix-like quality of arising strong and unspoiled 
from their ashes, that, in short, this structure exhibits a notable 
vitality in many areas of American political life. 

Proceeding from'the functional view, therefore, that we should 
ordinarily (not invariably) expect persistent social patterns and 
* social structures to perform positive functions which are at the time 
^not adequately fulfilled by other existing patterns and structures, 
.Ae thought occurs that perhaps this publicly maligned organiza- 
/tion is, under present conditionSf satisfying bas ic latent functions.®^ 
IA brief examination of current analyses of this type of structure may 
also serve to illustrate'additional problems of functional analysis. 

Some Functions of the Political Machine. Without presuming 
to enter into the variations^ of detail marking different political 
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machines-< a Tweed, Vare, Crump, Flynn, Hague are by no means 
identical types of bosses —we can briefly examine the functions 
mure or less common to the political machine, as a generic type of 
social organization. We neither attempt to itemize all the. diverse 
functions of tlie political machine nor imply that all these functions 
are similarly fulfilled by each and every machine. 

The key structural function of the Boss is to organize, centralize 
and maintain in good working condition ‘'ffie scattered fragments 
of power” which are at present dispersed through our political 
organization. By this centralized organization of-political power, 
ilic boss and his apparatus can satisfy the needs of diverse subgroups 
in the larger community which are not adequately satisfied by legally 
devised and culturally approved social structures. 

To understand the role of bossism and the machine, therefore, 
we must look at two types of sociological variables: (1) the struc¬ 
tural context which makes it difficult, if not impossible, for morally 
approved structures to fulfill essential social functions, thus leaving 
the door open for political machines (or their structural equiva¬ 
lents) to fulfill these functions and (2) the subgroups whose dis¬ 
tinctive needs are left unsatisfied, except for the latent functions 
which tilt; machine in fact fulfills.**^ 

Structural Context: The constitutional famework of American 
political organization specifically^ precludes the legal possibility of 
highly centralized power and, it has been noted, thus “discourages 
the growth of effective and responsible leadership. The framers , 
of the Constitution, as Woodrow Wilson observed, set up the check 'j 
and balance system ‘to keep government at a sort of mechanical, 
equipoise by means of a standing amicable contest among its several 
organic parts.’ They distrusted power as dangerous to liberty: 
and therefore they' spread it thin and erected barriers against its 
concentration." This dispersion of potver is found not only at the 
national level but in local areas as well. "As a consequence,” Sait 
goes on to observe, “when the pe ople or particular 
.tb<ym dpmanf)pfl positive action, nn one had adequate authority to 
y.t. The machine provided an antidote.”*® 

The constitutional dispersion of power not only makes for diffi¬ 
culty of effective decision and action but when action does occur it 


is defined and hemmed in by legalistic considerations. In conse¬ 
quence, there develops ‘‘^jnmglLtaqre human system of partisaiS 
government, whose chief object soon bSifihe the circuifivention of 
government by law.... The lawlessness of the extra-official democ¬ 
racy was merely the counterpoise of the legalism of the official 
democracy. The lawyer having been permitted to subordinate 
democracy to the Law, the Boss had to be called in to exttit^te the 
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victim, which he did after a fashiun and for a consideration.””'' 

Officially, political power is dispersed. Various well-known ex¬ 
pedients were devised for this manifest objective. Not only was 
there the familiar separation of powers among the several branches 
of. the government but, in some measure, tenure in each office was 
limited, rotation in office approved. And the scope of power inher¬ 
ent in each office was severely circumscribed. Yci, observes Sait in 
rigorously functional terms, “Leadership is-necessary; and since it 
docs not develop readily within the constitutional iramework, the 
Boss provides it in a crude and irresponsible form from the out- 
side.”"® 

Put in more generalized terms, the functional deficiencies of the 
official structure generate an alternative (unofficial) structure to ful-' 
fill existing needs somewhat more effectively. Whatever its specific 
historical origins, the political machine persists as an apparatus for 
satisfying otherwise unfulfilled needs of diverse groups in the popu¬ 
lation. By turning to a few of these subgroups and their character¬ 
istic needs, we shall be led at once to a range of latent functions of 
the political machine. 

Functions of the Political Machine for Diverse Subgroups. It is 
well known that one source of strength of the political machine 
derives from its roots in the local community and the neighborhood. 
The political machine does not regard the electorate as' a vague, un¬ 
differentiated mass of voters. With a keen sociological intuition, 
the machine recognizes that the voter is primarily a man living in a 
specific neighborhood, with specific personal problems and personal 
wants. Public issues are abstract and remote; private problems are 
extremely concrete and immediate. It is not through the generalized 
appeal to large public concerns that the machine operates, but 
through the direct, quasi-feudal relationships between local repre¬ 
sentatives of the machine and voters in their neighborhood. Elec¬ 
tions are won in the precinct. 

The machine welds its link with ordinary men and women by 
elaborate networks of personal relations. Politics is transformed 
into personal ties. The precinct captain “must be a friend to every 
man, assuming if he docs not feel sympathy with the unfortunate, 
and utilizing in his good works the resources which the boss puts at 
his disposal.”*® The precinct captain is forever a friend in need. 
In our pi^vailingly impersonal society, the machine, through its 
local agents, fulfills the important social function of humanizing 
and personalizing all manner of assistance to those in need. Food- 
baskets and jobs, legal and extra-legal advice, setting to rights minor 
scrapes with the law, helping the bright poor boy to a political schol- 
at^i{k^ a local college, looking after the bereaved — the whole 
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range of crises when a feller needs a friend, and, above all, a friend 
who knows the score and who can do somctliing about it, — all these 
find the ever-helpful precinct captain available in the pinch. 

To assess this function of tjie political machine adequately, it is 
important to note not only tlie fact that aid is provided but the 
manner in which it is provided. After all, other agencies do exist 
for dispensing such assistance. Welfare agencies, settlement houses, 
legal aid clinics, medical aid in free hospitals, public relief depart¬ 
ments, immigration authorities — these and a multude of other 
organizations are available to provide the most varied types of assist¬ 
ance. But in contrast to the professional techniques of the welfare 
worker which may .typically represent in the mind of the recipient 
the cold, bureaucratic dispensation of limited aid following upon 
detailed investigation of legal claims to aid of the "client,” are the 
unprofessional techniques of the precinct captain who asks no ques¬ 
tions, exacts no compliance with legal rules of eligibility, and does 
not “snoop” into private affairs.®’’ 

For many, the loss of “self-respect” is too high a price for legal¬ 
ized assistance. In contrast to the gulf between the settlement house 
workers who so often come from a different social class, educational 
background and ethnic group, the precinct worker is "just one of 
us,” who understands what it’s all about. The condescending lady 
bountiful can hardly compete with the understanding friend in 
need.y in this struggle between alternative structures for fulfilling 
I the rio^nally same function of providing aid and support to those 
who need it, it is clearly the machine politician who is better inte¬ 
grated with the groups which he serves than the impersonal, profes¬ 
sionalized, socially distant and legally constrained welfare worker. 
And since thg/|politician can at times influence and manipulate the 
official organizations for the dispensation of assistance,'whereas the 
' welfare worker h^ practically no influence on the political machine, 

\ fhis only adds to his greater effectiveness. More colloquially and 
k\ao, perhaps, more incisively, it was the Boston ward-leader, Martin 
Lomasny, who described this essential function to the curious Lon- 
coin Steffens: “1 think,” said Lomasny, “that there’s got to be in 
every ward somebody that any bloke can come to — no matter what 
he’s done — and get help. If^p, .you understand; none of your 
law and justice, but help."^^^y^ 

^ The “depriveisjasses,” then, constitute one subgroup for whom I 
the political machine clearly satisfies wants not adequately satisfied I 
in the same fashion by the legitimate social structure. 

^ For a seamd subgroup, that of business (primarily “big” busi¬ 
ness but also “small”) the political boss serves the function of pro- 
• viding those political privileg|es which entail immediate economic 
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gains. Business corporation^, among which the i public utilities 
(railroads, local transportation companies, communications cor- 
porations> electric light) are simply the most conspicuous in this 
regard, seek special political dispensations which will enable them 
to stabilize their situation and to near their objective of maximizing 
profits. Interestingly enough, corporations often want to avoid a 
chaos of uncontrolled competition, j They want the greater security 
of an economic czar who controls, regulates and organizes cpmpeti- 
I tion, providing this czar is not a public official with his decisions 
subject to public scrutiny and public control. (The latter would 
be “government control,” and hence taboo.) The political boss ful¬ 
fills these requirements admirably. 

Examined for a moment apart from any “moral” considerations, 
the political apparatus of the Boss is effectively designed to perform 
these functions with a minimum of inefficiency^Holding the strings 
of diverse governmental divisions, bureaus and agencies in his com- 
' petent hands, the Boss rationalizes the relati ons between public 
and private business. He serves as thT business community’s ambas¬ 
sador in the otherwise alien (and sometimes unfriendly) realm of 
government. And, in strict business-like terms, he is well-paid for 
his economic services to his respectable business clients. In an 
article entitled, “An Apology to Graft,” Steffens suggested that “Our 
economic system, which held up riches, power and acclaim as prizes 
to men bold enough and able enough to buy corruptly timber, 
mines, oil fields and franchises and ‘get away with it,’ was at fault.”®® 
And, in a conference with a hundred or so of Los Angeles business 
leaders, he described a fact well known to all of them: the Boss and 
his machine were an i r^te^ral pa rt of the organization of the ecoiVy 
omy. “You cannot build or operate a railroad, or a street railway, 
gas, water, or power company, develop and operate *a mine, or get 
forests and cut timber on a large scale, or run any privileged business, 
without corrupting or joining in the corruption of the government. 
You tell me privately that you must, and here I am telling you semi- 
publicly that you nyist. And that is so all over the country. And 
that means that we have an organization of society in which, for 
some reason, you and your kind, the ablest, most intelligent, most 
imaginative, daring, and resourceful leaders of society, are and must 
be against .society and its laws and its all-around growth.”^®® 

Since the demand for the services of special privileges are built 
into the structure of the society, the Boss fulfills diverse functions 
for this second subgroup of business-seeking-privilege. These 
'“needs” of business, as presently constituted, are not adequately 
provided for by "conventional” and "culturally approved” social 
structures; consequently, the extra-legal but more-or-less efficient 
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organization of the political machine comes to provide these serv¬ 
ices. ^0 adopt an exclusively moral attitude toward the "corrupt 
politi^ machine” is to lose sight of the very structural condit ions 
w hich gener ate the “evil" that is so bitterly attacked^ ToTadopt a 
functi onal outl ook on the political machine is not to provide an. 
^logia, but a more s olid ba se for modifying or eliminating the 
machine , provid ing specific structurjd arrangements are inttoduced^ 
either for eliminating these effeaive demand of the business com¬ 
munity or, if that is the objective, of satisfying these demands 
through alternative means. 

A third set of distinctive functions fulfilled by the political ma¬ 
chine for a special subgroup is that of providin^altemative chan- 
nels of social mobility for those otherwise" exduaed“fi®Tirriie- more 
conventional avenues for personal "advancement." Both the sources 
of this special "need" (for social mobility) and the respect in which 
the political machine comes to help satisfy this need can be under¬ 
stood by examining the structure of the larger culture and society. 
As is well knotvn, the American culture lays enormous emphasis on 
money and power as a “success" goal legitimate for all members of 
the society. By no means alone in our inventory of cultural goals, 
it still remains among the most heavily endowed with positive affect 
and value. However, certain subgroups and certain ecological 
areas are notable for the relative absence of opportunity for achieve- 
ing these (monetary and power) types of success. They constitute, 
in short, sub-populations where “the cultural emphasis upon pecun¬ 
iary success has been absorbed, but where there is little access to 
conventional and legitimate means for attaining such success. The. 
conventional occupational opportunities of persons in (such areas) 
are almost completely limited to manual labor. Given our cultural 
stigmatization of manual labor,^°^ and its correlate, the prestige of 
white-collar work,”^®* it is clear that the result is a tendency to 
achieve these culturally approved objectives through whatever 
means are possible. These people are on the one hand, “asked to 
orient their conduct toward the prospect of accumulating wealth 
[and power] and, on the other, they are largely denied effective 
opportunities to do so institutionally.”^®® 

It is within this context of social structure that the political 
machine fulfills the basic function of providing avenues of social 
mobility for the otherwise disadvantaged. Within this context, 
even the corrupt political machine and the racket “represent the tri¬ 
umph of amoral intelligence over morally prescribed ‘failure’ when^ 
the channels of vertical mobility are closed or narrowed tn a society 
which places a high premium on economic affluence, [power] and 
social ascent for all its members.”^^ As one sociologist has noted 
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on the basis of several years of dose observation in a “slum area:” 

“The sociologist who dismisses racket and political organiza¬ 
tions as deviations from desirable standards thereby neglects, 
some of the major elements of slum life. . . . He does not 
discover the f unctions the'v perfor m for the members [of the 
groupings in the slum}. The Irish and later immigrant peo- 
' pies have had the greatest difficulty in finding places for them¬ 
selves in our urban social and economic structure. Does any¬ 
one believe that the immigrants and their children could 
have achieved their present degree of social mobility without 
gaining control of the political organization of some of our 
largest cities? The same is true of the racket organization. 
Politics and the rackets have furnished an important means 
of social mobility for individuals, who, because of ethnic 
background and low class position, are blocked from advance¬ 
ment in the “respectable” channels.”^"® 

This, then represents a third type of function performed for a 
distinctive subgroup. This function, it may be noted in passing, is 
fulfilled by the sheer existence and operation of the political ma¬ 
chine, for it is in the machine itself that these individuals and sub¬ 
groups find their culturally induced needs more or less satisfied. It 
refers to the services which the political apparatus provides for its 
own personnel. But seen in the wider social context we have set 
forth, it no longer appears as merely a means of self-ag^andizement 
for profit-hungry and power-hungry individuals, but as an organized _ 
provision for subgroups otherwise excluded or restricted from the 
race to r “gettin g tdiead.”^ 

Just as the political machine performs services for “legitimate” 
business, so it operates to perform not dissimilar services for 
“illegitimate” business: vice, crime and rackets. Once again, the 
basic sociological role of the machine in this respect can be more 
fully appreciated only if one temporarily abandons attitudes of 
moral indignation, to examine with all moral innocence the actual 
workings of the organization. In this light, it at once appears that 
the s ubtjrrouD of the professio nal criminal, racketeer, gambler, has 
basic similarities of organization, demands and operation to the sub¬ 
group of the industrialist, man of business, speculator. If there is 
a Lumber King or an Oil King, there is also a Vice King or a 
Racket King. If expansive legitimate business organizes adminis- 
tptive and financial syndicates to “rationalize” and to “integrate” 
diverse areas of production and business enterprise, so expansive 
rackets and crime organize syndicates to bring order to the otherwise 
chaotic areas of production of illicit goods and services. If legiti- 
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mate business regards the proliferation of small business enterprises 
as wasteful and inefficient, substituting, for example, the giant chain 
stores for the hundreds of corner groceries, so illegitimate business 
adopts the same businesslike attitude, and syndicates crime and vice. 

Finally, and in many respects, most important, is the basic simi¬ 
larity, if not near-identity, of the economic role of “legitimate” 
business and “illigitimate” business, ^oth are in some degree con¬ 
cerned with the provision of goods and services for which there is 
an economic demand. Morals aside, they are both business, indus¬ 
trial and professional enterprises, dispensing goods and services 
which some people want, for which there is a market in which goods 
and services are transformed into commodities. And, in a preva¬ 
lently market spciety, we should expect appropriate enterprises to 
arise whenever there is a market demand for given goods or services. 

As is well known, vice, crime and the rackets are “big business.” 
Consider only that there have been estimated to be about 500,000 
professional prostitutes in the United States, and compare this with 
the approximately 200,000 physicians and 200,000 nurses. It is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate which have the larger clientele: the professional men 
and women of medicine or the professional men and women of vice. 
It is, of course, difficult to estimate the economic assets, income, 
profits and dividends of illicit gambling in this country and to com¬ 
pare it with the economic assets, income, profits and dividends of, 
say, the shoe industry, but it is altogether possible that the two in¬ 
dustries are about on a par. No precise figures exist on the annual 
expenditures on illicit narcotics, and it is probable that these are 
less than the expenditures on candy, but it is also probable that 
they are larger than the expenditure on books. 

It takes but a moment’s thought to recognize that, in strictly 
I economic terms, there is no relevant difference between the provi- 
I sion of licit and of illicit goods and services. The liquor traffic 
illustrates this perfectly. It would be peculiar to argue that prior 
to 1920 (when the 18th amendment became effective), the provi¬ 
sion of liquor constituted an economic service, that from 1920 to 
1933, its production and sale no longer constituted an economic 
service dispensed in a market, and that from 1934 to the present, it 
once again took on a serviceable aspect. Or, it would be economic¬ 
ally (not morally) absurd to suggest that the sale of bootlegged 
liquor in the dry state of Kansas is less a response to a market de¬ 
mand than the sale of publicly manufactured liquor in the neigh¬ 
boring wet state of Missouri. Examples of this sort can of course 
be multiplied many times over. Can it be held that in European 
cojuntries, with registered and legalized prostitution, the prostitute 
contributes an economic service, whereas in this country, lacking 
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legal sanction, the prostitute provides ho such service? Or that the 
professional abortionist is in the economic market where he has 
approved legal status and that he is out of the economic market 
where he is legally taboo? Or that gambling satisfies a specific 
demand for entertainment in Nevada, where it is one of the larg¬ 
est business enterprises of the largest city in the state, but that it 
differs essentially in this respect from movie houses in the neigh¬ 
boring state of California?^®® 

I The failure to recognize that these businesses are only morally 
(and not economically distinguishable from “legitimate” businesses 
jhas led to badly scrambled analysis. Once the economic identity of 
the two is recognized, we may anticipate that if the political machine 
performs functions for “legitimate big business” it will be all the 
more likely to perform not dissimilar functions for “illegitimate big 
business.” And, of course, such is often the case. 

The distinctive function of the political machine for their crim¬ 
inal, vice and racket clientele "if'to enable them to operate in 
satisfying the economic' demands of a large market without due 
interference (fom the government. Just as big business may con¬ 
tribute funds to the political party war-chest to ensure a minimum 
of governmental interference, so with big rackets and big crime. In 
both instances, the political machine can, in varying degrees, pro¬ 
vide “protection.” In both instances, many features of the structural 
context are identical: (1) ma^et demands for goods and services; 
(2) the operators’ concern with maximizing gains from their enter¬ 
prises; (3) the need for partial control of government which might 
otherwise interfere with these activities of businessmen; (4) the need 
for an efficient, powerful and centralized agency to provide an effec¬ 
tive liai son of “business” with government. 

Without assuming that the foregoing pages exhaust either the 
l^nge. of Junctions or the range of subgroups served by the political 
machine, we can at least see that it presently fulfills some functions 
for these diverse subgroups which are not adequately fulfilled by 
culturally approved or more conventional structures. 

Several additional implications of the functional analysis of the 
political machine can be mentioned here only in passing, although 
they obviously require to be developed at length. First, the fore¬ 
going analysis has direct implications for social engineering. It helps 
■ explain why the periodic efforts at “political reform,” “turning the 
\ rascals out” and “cleaning political house” are typical ly sh ort-lived 
and ineffectual. It exemplifies a basic theorem: any attempt to 
^eliminate an existing social structure without providing adequate 
alternative structures for fulfilling the functions previously fulfilled 
by the abolished organization is doomed to failure. (Needless to 
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say> this theorem has much wider bearing than the one instance of 
the political machine.) When “political reform”%>nfines itself to 
the manifest task of "turning the rascals out,” it is engaging in little 
more than sociological magic. The reform may for a time bring 
new figures into the political limelight; it may serve tl^ casual 
social function of re-assuring the electorate that the moral virtues 
re^in intact and will ultimately triumph; it may actually effect a 
turnover in the personnel of the political machine; it may even, for 
a tim^so curb the activities of the machine as to leave unsatisfied 
the m^y needs it has previously fulfilled. But, inevitably, unless 
the reform also involves a "re-forming” of the social and political 
structure such that the existing needs are satisfied by alternative 
structures or unless it involves a change which eliminates these 
needs altogether, the political machine will return to its integral 
place in the social scheme of things. To seek social change, with¬ 
out due recognition of the manifest and latent functions performed 
wy the social organization undergoing change, is to indulge in social 
jritual rather than social engineering; The concepts of manifest and 
'latent functions, (or their equivalents) are indispensable elements 
in the theoretic repertoire of the social engineer. In this crucial 
sense, these concepts are not “merely” theoretical (in the abusive 
sense of the term), but are eminently practical. In the deliberate 
, enactment of social change, they can be ignored only at the price of 
considerably heightening the risk of failure. 

A second implication of our analysis of the political machine also 
has a bearing upon areas wider than the one we have considered. ^ 
The “paradox" has often been noted that the supporters of the polit- ' 
ical machine include both the “respectable” business class elements 
who are, of course, opposed to the cnminal or racketeer and the dis¬ 
tinctly “unrespectable” elements of the underworld. And, at first 
appearance, tins' is cited as an instance of very strange bedfellows. 
The learned judge is not infrequently called upon to sentence the 
very racketeer beside whom he sat the night before at an informal 
dinner of the political bigwigs. The district attorney' jostles the . 
exonerated convict on his way to the back room where the Boss has 


called a meeting. The big business man may complain almost as 
.bitterly as the big racketeer about the “extortionate” contributions 
f to the party fund demanded by the Boss. Social opposites meet — 
in the smoke-filled room of the successful politician. 

In the light of a functional analysis all this of course no longer 
. Kerns paradoxical. Since the machine serves both the businessman 


the criminal man. the two seemingly '^tipodal groups intersect: 
^is points to a more general theoremr^Ae social functions of ati 
organization help determine the struchms (including the recruit^ 
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merit of personnel involved in the structure), just as the structure \ 
helps determin^he effectiveness with which the functions are ful -1 
filled. In terms of social status, the business group and the criminal 
group are indeed poles apart. But status does not fully determine 
behavior and the inter-relations between groups, ^nctions modify_ 
^ese relaHons./Civen their distinctive needs, the several subgroups 
in the large soci^ are “integrated,” whatever their personal desires 
or intentions, by the centralizing structure which serves these sev¬ 
eral needs. In a phrase with many implications which require fiiri 
ther stu^y, structure affects function and function affects structure. \ ‘ 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

This brief review of some salient considerations in structural 

i and functional analysis has done.Jittle-mor'e Than indicate some of 
thT principal pro blems and potentialities of this mode of sociolog¬ 
ical interpretatfon. Each of the items codified in the paradigm re¬ 
quire sustained theoretic clarification and cumulative emipircal 
research. But it is clear that ip, the functional theory, stripped of 
those traditional postulates tvhich have fenced it in and often made 
it little more than a latter-day rationalization of existing practices, 
sociology has one beginning of a systematic and empirically relevant 
mode of anal^is. It is hoped that the direction here indicated will 
suggest the feasibility and the desirability of further codification of 
functional analysis. In due course each section of the paradigm 
will be elaborated into a documented, analyzed and codified chapter 

in the history of functional analysis. 

V 




CHAPTER II 


The Bearing of Sociological Theory on 
Empirical Research 

T he recent history of sociological theory can in large 
measure be written in terms of an alternation between two con¬ 
trasting emphases. On the one hand, we observe those sociologists 
who seek above all to generalize, to find their way as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible to the formulation of sociological l^s. Tending to assess the 
significance of sociological work in terms of scope rather than the 
demonstrability of generalizations, they eschew the "triviality" of 
detailed, small-scale observation and seek the grandeur of global 
summaries. At the other extreme stands a hardy band who do not 
hunt too closely the implications of their research but who remain 
confident and assured that what they report is so. To be sure, their 
reports of facts are verifiable and often verified, but they are some¬ 
what at a loss to relate these facts to one another or even to explain 
why these, rather than other, observations have been made. For the 
first group the identifying motto would at times seem to be: “We 
do not know whether what we say is true, but it is at least signifi¬ 
cant." And for the radical empiricist the motto may read: "This is 
demonstrably so, but we cannot indicate its significance." 

Whatever the bases of adherence to the one or the other of these 
camps — different but not necessarily contradictory accountings 
would be provided by psychologists, sociologists of knowledge, and 
historians of science — it is abundantly clear that there is no logical 
basis for their being ranged against each other. Generalizations can 
be tempered, if not with mercy, at least with disciplined observa¬ 
tion; close, detailed observations need not be rendered trivial by 
avoidance of their theoretical pertinence and implications. 

With all this there will doubtless be widespread if, indeed, not 
unanimous agreement. But this very unanimity suggests that these 
remarks are platitudinous. If, however, one function of theory is 
to explore the implications of the seemingly self-evident, it may not 
‘be amiss to look into what is entailed by such programmatic state¬ 
ments about the relations of sociological theory and empirical re¬ 
search. In doing so. every effort should be made to avoid dwelling 
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upon illustrations drawn from the “more mature” sciences — such 
as physics and biology — not because these do not exhibit the logical 
problems involved but because their very maturity permits these 
disciplines to deal fruitfully with abstractions of a high order to a 
degree which, it is submitted, is not yet the case with sociology. An 
in^finitely large number of discussions of scientific method have 
setTorth the logical prerequisites of scientific tlieory, but, it svould 
icem, they have often done so on such a high level of abstraction 
that the prospect of translating these precepts into current sociolog¬ 
ical research becomes utopian. Ultimately, sociological research 
must meet the canons of scientific method; immediately, the task is 
so to express these requirements that they may have more direct 
bearing on the analytical work which is at present feasible. 

The term “s ociological theor y" has hppn widely used to refer to 
the products o f several related but distinct activitie s carried on by 
members of a professional group called socio logists. But since these 
several typefof activity have significantly different bearings upon 
empirical social research — since they differ in their scientific func¬ 
tions—they should be distinguished for purposes of discussion. 
Moreover, such discriminations provide a basis tor assessing the con¬ 
tributions and limitations characteristic of each of the following six 
types of work which ar^ften lumped together as comprising socio¬ 
logical oriei^ion: fl) methodolog y; (9) 

tionsi filV'im alvsis of sodSfoig trgl concepts: (4) po st factum sociolog- 
’’fcalim erDretations: f5T-fempirical generalizations in sociology; and 
(6j^ ociological theo ry. ^ 

y METHODOLOGY 

At the o utset we should distingui sh clearly between sociological 
theor y, which has tor its .siihji^ t^matter cer tain aspects of th e inter- 
acti on of men and is hence ^bstan tive, and n\ ethodology, or the 
logic of IcifenilflC jjrocedu r^ The problems of methodolo^ trans¬ 
cend those found in any one discipline, dealing either with those 
common to groups of disciplines^ or, in more generalized form, with 
those common to all scientific inquiry. Methodology is not pecul¬ 
iarly bound up with sociological problems, and, though there is a 
plenitude of methodological discussions in books and journals of 
sociology, they are not thereby rendered sociological in character. 
Sociologists, in company with all others who essay scientific work, 
must be methodologically wise; they must be aware of the Resig n of 
investigation, the n ature of infe rence, the requirements of a the^ 
retie system. But suchTnowledge 'does not contain or imply the 
particular content of sociological theory. There is, in short, a clear 
- difference between hwwine how to‘ te s t a battery^ 
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hypotheses and kn owing the theory from which to derive hypotheses 
to be tested.* It is my impre^ioh thaircurrerit sociofogical' training 
is more largely designed to make students understand the first than 
the second. 

As Poincar^ observed a half<entury ago, sociologists have long 
been hierophants of methodology, thus, perhaps, diverting talents 
and energies from the task of building substantive theory. This 
focus of attention upon the logics of procedure has its patent scien¬ 
tific function, since such inventories serve a critical purpose in guid¬ 
ing and assessing theoretical and empirical inquiries. It also reflects 
the growing-pains of an immature discipline. Just as the apprentice 
who acquires new skills .self-consciously examines each element of 
these skills, in contrast to the master wlio habitually practices them 
with seeming indifference to their explicit formulation, so the expo¬ 
nents of a discipline haltingly moving toward scientific status labor¬ 
iously spell out the logical grounds of their procedure. The slim 
books on methodology which proliferate in the fields of sociology, 
economics, and psychology do not find many counterparts among 
the technical works in the sciences which have long since come of 
age. Whatever their intellectual function, these methodological 
writings imply the perspectives of a fledgling discipline, anxiously 
presenting its credentials for full status in the fraternity of the 
sciences. But, significantly enough, the instances of adequate scien¬ 
tific method utilized by sociologists for illustrative or expository 
purposes arc usually drawn from disciplines other than sociology 
itself. Twentieth-century, not sixteenth-century, physics and chem¬ 
istry are taken as methodological prototypes or exemplars for twen¬ 
tieth-century sociology, with little explicit recognition that between 
sociology and these other sciences is a difference of millions of man¬ 
hours of sustained scientific research. These comparisons are inevit¬ 
ably programmatic rather than realistic. More appropriate method¬ 
ological demands would result in a gap between methodological 
aspiration and actual sociological attainment at once less conspic¬ 
uous and less invidious. 

GENERAL SOCIOLOGICAL ORIENTATIONS 

Much of what is described in textbooks as sociological theory 
consists of general orientations toward substantive materials. Such 
orientations involve broad postulates which indicate types of vari- 
ables which are somehow to be taken into account laOier tl^, 
soecifying determinate relationships between particular variables, 
indispensable thouglTtKese driehtatfons aK,''t}i^ proidde only the 
broadest framework for empirical inquiry. This'is the case with 
Durkheim's gene%. hypothesis, which holds that the "determining 
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caiw of a social fact should be sought among social facts preced¬ 
ing it” and identifies the “social” foctor aA' ystitutionaj n oruM to- 
^ward which behavior i s oriented.^ Or, again, is is said that ^tp a 
'certain approximation it is useful to regard society as an integrated 
system of mutually interrelated and functionally interdependent 
parts.”^ So, too, the importance of the “humanistic coefficient” in 
cultural data as expounded by Znaniecki and Sorokin, among others, 
belongs to this category. Such general orientations may be para¬ 
phrased as saying in effect that the investigator ignores this order of 
fact at his peril. They do not set forth specific hypotheses. 

The chief function of these orientations is to provide a general 
context for inquiry; they facilitate the process of arriving at determ¬ 
inate hypotheses. To take a case in point: Malinowski was led to 
re-examine the Freudian notion of the Oedipus complex on the basis 
of a general sociological orientation, which viewed ^ntiment ^rn)a- 
tion as patterned, by s ocial structure. This generic view clearly 
underlay his exploration of a specific “psychological” complex in its 
relation to a system of status relationships in a society differing in 
structure from that of western Europe. The specific hypotheses 
which he utilized in this inquiry were all congruent with the generic 
orientation but were not prescribed by it. Otherwise put, the gen¬ 
eral orientation indicated the relevance of some structural variables, 
but there still remained the task of ferreting out the particular vari¬ 
ables to be included. 

Though such general theoretic outlooks have a more inclusive 
and profound effect oti the development of scientific inquiry than 
do specific hypotheses — they constitute the matrix from which, in 
the words of Maurice Arthus, “new hypotheses follow one another 
in breathless succession and a harvest of facts follow closely the blos¬ 
soming of these hypotheses”— though this is the case, they constitute 
only the point of departure for the theorist. It is his task to develop 
specific, interrelated hypotheses by reformulating empirical general¬ 
izations in the light of these generic orientations. 

It should be noted, furthermore, that the growing contributions 
of sociological theory to its sister-disciplines lie more in the realm 
f of general sociological orientations than in that of specific confirmed 
hypotheses. The development of “social history,” of institutional 
economics, and the importation of sociological perspectives into 
r psychoanalytic theory involve recognition of the sociological dimen¬ 
sions of the data rather than incorporation of specific confirmed 
I theories. Social scientists have been led to detect sociological gaps^ 
' in the application of their theory to concrete social behavior. They 
do not so often exhibit “sociological nalveti” in their interpreta¬ 
tions. The economist, the political scientist, and the psychologist 
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have increasingly come to recognize that what they have systematic¬ 
ally taken as given, as data, may be sociologically problematical. But 
this receptivity to a sociological outlook is often dissipated by the 
paucity of adequately tested specific theories of, say, the determin-* 
ants of human wants or of the social processes involved in the dis-| 
tribution and exercise of social power. Pressures deriving from the 
respective theoretic gaps of the several social sciences may serve, in 
time, to bring about an increasing formulation of specific and sys¬ 
tematic sociological tlieorics appropriate to the problems implied 
by these gaps. General orientations do not suffice. Presumably this 
is the context for the complaint voiced by an economist: 

“ [The economist always seeks to refer his analysis of a prob¬ 
lem] back to some ‘datum,’ that is to say, to something which 
is extra-economic. This something may be apparently very 
remote from the problem which was first taken up, for the 
chains of economic causation are often very long. But he al¬ 
ways wants to hand over the problem in the end to some soci¬ 
ologist or other —t/ there is a sociologist waiting for him. 
Very often there isn’t."^ 

ANALYSIS OF SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 

It is at times held t hat th eory is comprised of concept s, an asser¬ 
tion which, being inc omplete, is neith er true nor false but vague . 
To be sure, “conceptual analysis,” whidi is confined to the specifi¬ 
cation and clarification of key concepts, is an indispensable phase 
of theoretic work. But an array of concepts — status, role, Gemein- 
schaft, social interaction, social distance, anomie — does not consti¬ 
tute theory, though it may enter into a theoretic system. It may be 
conjectured that, in so far as an antitheoretic bias occurs among soci¬ 
ologists, it is in protest against those who identify theory with clarifi¬ 
cation of definitions^ho mistakenly take the part for the whole of 
theoretic analysis, it is onl y when such co nc epts are interrelated in 
the form of a scheme tha t a th eory begins to emerg e. Concepts, 
then, constitute the definitions (or prescriptions) of what is to be 
observed; they are the variables between which empirical relation¬ 
ships are to be sought. When propositions are logically interrelated, 
a theory has been instituted. 

The choice of concepts guiding the c ollection and analysis of 
(htais,'^ d)urse, cruaal ip empirical inquiry. For, to st at e an im- , 
portant tfplsm, if conTtpli' arfi Kl^tbted such that no relationshipS| 
be tween them obtaiiiT tne r esearch will be sterile, no piatter ho wl 
metic ulous the subsequent observat io ns and inference s. The impor¬ 
tance of this truism lies in its implication that truly trial-end-error 
procedures in empirical inquiry are likely to be comparatively un- 
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fruitful, sinc6 the number of< variables which are not significantly 
connected is indefinitely large. 

Itjs, ^n, one f unction of conceptua l c larification to make ex - 
plicit the character of data subsu med und er a given concept.^ 
It thus serves to r^uce Hie likelihoo d of sp urious empirical fi ndings 
couched in terms of die given concepts. Thus, Sutherland’s re-exam- 
‘'inatioii ol the received concept ot "crime” provides an instructive 
instance of how such clarification induces a revision of hypotheses 
concerning the data organized in terms of the concept.’’' He demon¬ 
strates an equivocation implicit in criminological theories which 
seek to account for the fact that there is a much higher rate of crime, 
as "officially measured,’’- in the lower than in the upper social classes. 
These cri me “data*’ (organized in terms of a particular operational 
concept or measure of crime) have l ed to a series of hypoth eses which 
view p overty , “slum_conditions,’’ fecbi e-mindedness. and ot her char- 
acteristics Tield to be highly associated with l ow-class status as the 
"causes ot c riminal behavi im ^ice the concept of crime is clari- 
fied to refc^r to the violation of criminal law and is thus extended to 
include “ivhile-collar criminality" in business and professions — vio¬ 
lations which are less often reflected in official crime statistics than 
are lower-class violations — the pr esumptive high associatio n be¬ 
tween low social status and crime may no longer obtain. We need 
not purs ue Sutherland's imalvsis l urtner to detect the fun ction of 
conceptual clarification in this instan ce. It provid es for a recon- 
struclwn o f data by indicating mor e precisely j ust what the y include 
and w haAhey exclud e. In doin g so, it leads to a liquid ation of 
hypot heses set up to account for spurious d ata bv quest ioning the 
assumptions on which the initial statistical da ta were based. By 
hanging a "question mark on an implicit as sumption underlying the 
research definition ot crime — the assumption that vio lations of the 
criminal code by members of the several social classes are representa¬ 
tively registered in the official statistics — this conceptual clarifica¬ 
tion had direct implications for a nucleus of theories. 

In similar fashion conceptual analysis may often resolve apparent 
antinomies in empirical findings by indicating that such contradic¬ 
tions are more apparent than real. This familiar phrase refers, in 
part, to the fact that initially crudely defined concepts have tacitly 
included significantly different elements so that data organized in 
terms of these concepts differ materially and thus exhibit apparently 
contradictory tendencies.* The function of conceptual analysis in 
this instance is to maximize the likelihood of the comparability, 
in significant respects, of dau which are to be included in a research. 

'The Instance drawn from Sutherland itterely illustrates the more 
general fact that in research, as in less disdpKned aaivities, our con- 
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ceptiial language tends to fix our perceptions and, derivatively, our 
thought and behavior. The concept defines the situation, and the 
research worker responds accordingly. Explicit conceptual analysis 
lielps him recognize to what he is responding and which (possibly 
significant) elements he is ignoring. The findings of Whorf on this 
matter are, with appropriate modifications, applicable to empirical 
research.” He found that behavior was oriented toward linguistic 
or conceptual meanings connoted by the terms applied to a given 
situation. Thus, in the presence of objects which are conceptually 
described as “gasoline drums,” behavior will tend modally toward a 
given type: great care will be exercised. But when people are con¬ 
fronted with what are called “empty gasoline drums,” behavior is 
different: it is careless, with little control over smoking and the dis¬ 
position of cigarette stubs. Yet the “empty” drums are the more 
hazardous, since they contain explosive vapor. Response is not to 
the physical but to the conceptualized situation. The concept 
“empty” is here used equivocally: as a synonym for “null and void, 
negative, inert,” and as a term applied to physical situations without 
regard to such “irrelevancies” as vapor and liquid vestiges in the con¬ 
tainer. The situation is conceptualized in the second sense, and the 
concept is then responded to in the first sense, with the result that 
“empty” gasoline drums become the occasion for fires. Clarification 
of just what “empty” means in the given universe of discourse would 
have a profound effect on behavior. This case may serve as a par¬ 
adigm of the functional effect of conceptual clarification upon 
research behavior: it makes clear just what the research worker is 
doing when he deals with conceptualized data. He draws different 
consequences for empirical research as his conceptual apparatus 
changes. 

A fu rther task of conceptu al ana lysis is to institute observab le 
indices of the social data with which empirical research is conc^ed. 
Early efforts in this direction were man liest T!r~the tvor k s^of Durk- 
heim (and constitute one of his most significant cq«tribuJjons-t» soci- 
olc^^ T^hough his formalized conceptions along these lines do not 
ap'proach the sophistication of more recent formulations, he was 
patently utilizing “intervening variables,” as lately described by Tol- 
man and Hull, and seeking to establish indices for these variables.^” 
Thf< 4 ^roblem, as far as it need be stated for our immediate purposes, 
consish. in devising indices of unobservables or symbolic constructs 
(e.g., social cohesion) — indices which are theoretically supportable. 
Conceptual analysis thus enters as one basis for an initial and per¬ 
iodic critical appraisal of the extent to which assumed signs and 
symbols are an adequate index of the social substratum. Such anal¬ 
ysis suggests clues for determining whether in fact the index (or 
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measuring instrjument) proves adequate to the occasion.^^ 

'"post factum" sociological interpretations 

It is often the case in empirical social research that data are col¬ 
lected and then subjected to interpretative comment. Tliis proced¬ 
ure in which the observations are at hand and the interpretations 
are subsequently applied to the data has the logical structure of 
clinical inquiry. Tlie observations may be case-history or statistical 
in character. The defining characteristic of this procedure is the 
introduction of an interpretation after the observations have been 
made rather than the empirical testing of a predesignated hypoth¬ 
esis. The implicit assumption is that a body of generalized proposi¬ 
tions has been so fully established that it can be approximately 
applied to the data in hand. 

Such post factum explanations, designed to "explain" given 
observations, differ in logical function from speciously similar pro¬ 
cedures where the observational materials are utilized in order to 
derive fresh hypotheses to be confirmed by new observations. 

A disarming characteristic of this procedure is that the explana¬ 
tions are indeed consistent with the given set of observations. This 
is scarcely surprising, inasmuch as only those post factum hypotheses 
are selected which do accord with these observations. If the basic 
assumption holds — namely, that the post factum interpretation util¬ 
izes abundantly confirmed theories — then this type of explanation 
indeed “shoots arrowy light into the dark chaos of materials." But 
if, as is more often the case in sociological interpretation, the post 
factum hypotheses are also ad hoc or, at the least, have but a slight 
degree of prior confirmation, then such "precocious explanations," 
as H. S. Sullivan called them, produce a spurious sense of adequacy 
at the expense of instigating further inquiry. 

^Post factum explanations remain at the level of plausibility (low 
evidential value) rather than leading to "compelling evidence" (a 
high degree of confirmation). Plausibility, in distinction to com¬ 
pelling evidence, is found when an interpretation is consistent with 
one set of data (which typically has, indeed, given rise to the deci¬ 
sion to utilize one, rather than another, interpretation). It also im¬ 
plies that alternative interpretations equally consistent with these 
data have not been systematically explored and that inferences 
^^rawn from the interpretation have not been tested by new observa- 
l^ons. 

^ The logical fallacy underlying the post factum explanation rests 
in the fact that there is available a variety of crude hypotheses, each 
with some measure of confirmation but designed to acount for quite 
contradictory sets of affairs* The method of post factum explana- 
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tion does not lend itself to nullifiability, if only because it is so 
completely flexible. For example, it may be reported that “the un¬ 
employed tend to read fewer books than they did previously.” This 
is “explained” by the hypothesis that anxiety increases as a conse¬ 
quence of unemployment and, therefore, that any activity requiring 
concentration, such as reading, becomes difficult. This type of ac¬ 
counting is plausible, since there is some evidence that increased 
anxiety may occur in such situations and since a state of morbid 
preoccupation does interfere with organized activity. If, however, 
it is now reported that the original data were erroneous and it is a 
fact that “the unemployed read more than previously” a new post 
factum explanation can at once be invoked. The explanation now 
holds that the unemployed hav«£^^e leisure or that they engage in 
activity intended to increase their personal skills. Consequently, 
they read more than previously. Thus, whatever the observations, 
a new interpretation can be found to “fit the facts.”^® This example 
may be sufficient to indicate that such reconstructions serve only as 
illustrations and not as tests. It is this logical inadequacy of the 
post factum construction that led Peirce to observe: 

“It is of the essence of induction that the consequence of the 
theory should be drawn first in regard to the unknown, or vir¬ 
tually unknown, result of experiment; and that this should 
virtually be only ascertained afterward. For if we look over 
the phenomena to find agreements with the theory, it is a 
mere question of ingenuity and industry how many we shall 
find.”ia 

These reconstructions typically by-pass an explicit formulation of 
the conditions under which the hypotheses will be found to hold 
true. In order to meet this logical requirement, such interpreta¬ 
tions would necessarily be predictive rather than postdictive. 

As a case in point, we may quote the frequency with which 
Blumer asserts that the Thomas-Znaniecki analyses of documents 
“merely seem to be plausible.”** The basis for “plausibility” rests 
in the consistency between the interpretation and the data; the ab¬ 
sence of compelling evidence stems from the failure to provide dis¬ 
tinctive tests of the interpretations apart from their consistency with 
the initial observations. The analysis is fitted to the facts, and there 
is no indication of just which data would be taken to contravene the 
interpretations. As a consequence, the documentary evidence mere¬ 
ly illustrates rather than tests the theory.*^ 

EMPIRICAL GENERAI.IZATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 

Not infrequently it is said that the object of sociological theory 
is to arrive at statements of social uniformities. This is an elliptical 
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assertion and hence requires clarification. For there are two types 
of statements of sociological uniformities which differ significantly 
in their bearing on theory. The first of these is the empirical gen¬ 
eralization: an isolated proposition summarizing obser>^ uniform¬ 
ities of relationships between two or more variables.^® ^he sociolog¬ 
ical literature abounds with such generalizations which have not 
been assimilated to sociological theory. Thus, Engel’s “laws” of 
consumption may be cited as examples. So, too, the Halbwachs 
finding that laborers spend more per adult unit for food than white- 
collar employees of the same income class.Such generalizations 
may be of greater or less precision, but this doesjot affect their log¬ 
ical place in t he structure of inq uiry. The Groves-Ogburn 'finding, 
for a sample of American cities, that “cities with a larger percentage 
engaged in manufacturing also have, on the average, slightly larger 
percentages of young persons married” has been expressed in an 
equation indicating the degree of this relationship. Although prop¬ 
ositions of this order are essential in empirical research, a miscellany 
of such propositions only provides the raw materials for sociology 
as a discipline. The theoretic task, and the orientation of empirical 
research toward theory, first begins when the bearing of such uni¬ 
formities on a set of interrelated propositions is tentatively estab¬ 
lished. The notion of directed research implies that, in part,^® 
empirical inquiry is so organized that if and when empirical uni¬ 
formities are discovered, they have direct consequences for a theo¬ 
retic system. Insofar as the research is directed, the rationale of 
findings is set forth before the findings are obtained. 

SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

The second type of sociological generaliza tion, the so-call ed 
“scj gntific faw ,**"clitt ers from the foregpi np- inasmiirL as it is a st ate- 
nt ^nva|pjj^nrp tffriiinhU from a tlicory. The paucity of such 
laws in the sociological field perhaps reflects the prevailing bifurca¬ 
tion of theory and empirical research. Despite the many volumes 
dealing with the history of sociological theory and despite the 
plethora of empirical investigations, sociologists (including the writ¬ 
er) may discuss the logical criteria of sociological laws without citing 
a single instance which fully satisfies these criteria.^® 

Approximations to these criteria are not entirely wanting . To 
exhibit the relations of empirical generalizations to theory and to 
set forth the functions of tnrory, it may be useful to examine a 
familiar case in which iScti generalizations were incorporated into 
a body of substantive theory. Thus, it has long been established 
as a statistical uniformity that in a variety of populations. Catholics 
had a lower suicide rate than Protestants.®® In this form the uni- 
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foimity posed a theoretical problem. It merely constituted an 
empirical regularity which would become signihcant for theory 
only if it could be derived from a set of other propositions, a task 
which Durkheim set himself. If we restate his theoretic assump¬ 
tions in formal fashion, the paradigm of his theoretic analysis be¬ 
comes clear: 

1. Social cohesion provides psychic support to group mem¬ 
bers subjected to acute stresses and anxieties. 

2. Suicide rates are functions of unrelieved anxieties and 
stresses to which persons are subjected. 

3. Catholics have greater social cohesion than Protestants. 

4. Therefore, lower suicide rates should be anticipated 
among Catholics than among Protestants.^^ 

This case serves to locate the place of empirical generalizations 
in relation to theory and to illustrate the several functions of theory. 

1. It indicates that theoretic pertinence is not inherently pres¬ 
ent or absent in empirical generalizations but appears when the 
generalization is conceptualized in abstractions of higher order 
(Catholicism — social cohesion — relieved anxieties — suicide rate) 
which are embodied in more general statements of relationships.^''^ 
What was initially taken as an isolated uniformity is restated as a 
relation, not between religious affiliation and behavior, but between 
groups with certain conceptualized attributes (social cohesion) and 
the behavior. The scope of the original empirical finding is con¬ 
siderably extended, and several seemingly disparate uniformities 
are seen to be interrelated (thus differentials in suicide rates be¬ 
tween married and single persons can be derived from the same 
theory). 

2. Once having established the theoretic pertinence of a uni¬ 
formity by deriving it from a set of interrelated propositions, we 
provide for the cumulation both of theory and of research findings. 
The differentials-in-suicide-rate uniformities add confirmation to 
the set of propositions from which they — and other uniformities — 
have been derived. This is a major function of systematic theory. 

3. Whereas the empirical uniformity did not lend itself to the 
drawing of diverse consequences, the reformulation gives rise to 
various consequences in fields of conduct quite remote from that 
of suicidal behavior. For example, inquiries into obsessive behav¬ 
ior, morbid preoccupations, and other maladaptive behavior have 
found these to be related to inadequacies of group cohesion.*® The, 
conversion of empirical uniformities into theoretic statements thus 
increases the fruitfulness of research through the successive explora¬ 
tion of implications. 
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4. By providing a rationale, the theory introduces a ground 
for prediction ivhich is more secure than mere empirical extra* 
polation from previously observed trends. Thus, should indepen¬ 
dent measures indicate a decrease of social cohesion among Catholics, 
the theorist would predict a tendency toward increased rates of 
suicide in this group. The atheoretic empiricist would have no alter¬ 
native, however, but to predict on the basis of extrapolation. 

5. The foregoing list of functions presupposes one further attri¬ 
bute of theory which is not altogether true of the Durkheim formu¬ 
lation and which gives rise to a general problem that has peculiarly 
beset sociological theory, at least, up to the present. If theory is to 
be productive, it must be sufficiently precise to be determinate. 
Precision is an integral element of the criterion of testability. The 
prevailing pressure toward the utilization of statistical data in 
sociology, whenever possible, to control and test theoretic inferences 
has a justifiable basis, when we consider the logical place of precision 
in disciplined inquiry. 

The more precise the inferences (predictions) which can be 
drawn from a theory, the less the likelihood of alternative hypoth¬ 
eses which will be adequate to these predictions. In other words, 
precise predictions and data serve to reduce the empirical bearing 
upon research of the logical fallacy of affirming the consequent.^* 
It is well known that verified predictions derived from a theory do 
not "prove” or "demonstrate” that theory; they merely supply a 
measure of confirmation, for it is always possible that alternative 
hypotheses drawn from different theoretic systems can also account 
for the predicted phenomena.®* But those theories which admit of 
precise predictions confirmed by observation take on strategic impor¬ 
tance since they provide an initial basis for choice between compet¬ 
ing hypotheses. In other words, precision enhances the likelihood 
of approximating a "crucial” observation or experiment. 

The internal coherence of a theory has much the same function, 
for if a variety of empirically confirmed consequences are drawn 
from one theoretic system, this reduces the likelihod that compet¬ 
ing theories can adequately account for the same data. The inte¬ 
grated theory sustains a larger measure of confirmation than is the 
case with distinct and unrelated hypotheses, thus accumulating a 
greater weight of evidence. 

Both pressures — toward precision and logical coherence — can 
lead to unproductive activity, particularly in the social sciences. 
Any procedure can be abused as well as used. A premature insist¬ 
ence on precision at all costs may sterilize imaginative hypotheses. 
It may lead to a reformulation of the scientific problem in order to 
pemut measurement with, at times, the result that the subsequent 
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materials do not bear on the initial problem in hand.^ In the 
search £or precision, care must be taken to see that sig nifi cant prob¬ 
lems are not thus inadvertently blotted from view. Similarly, the 
pressure for logical consistency has at times invited logomachy and 
sterile “theorizing,” inasmuch as the assumptions contained in the 
system of analysis are so far removed from empirical referents or 
involve such high abstractions as not to permit of empirical in¬ 
quiry.^ But the warrant for these criteria of inquiry is not vitiated 
by such abuses. 

FORMAL DERIVATIONS AND CODIFICATION 

This inevitably superficial account has, at the very least, pointed 
to the need for a closer connection between theory and empirical 
research. The prevailing division of the two is manifested in marked 
discontinuities of empirical research, on the one hand, and system¬ 
atic theorizing unsustained by empirical test, on the otherThere 
are conspicuously few instances of consecutive research which have 
cumulatively investigated a succession of hypotheses derived from 
a given theory. Rather, there tends to be a marked dispersion of 
empirical inquiries, oriented toward a concrete field of human be¬ 
havior, but lacking a central theoretic orientation. The plethora 
of discrete empirical generalizations and of post factum interpreta¬ 
tions reflect this pattern of research. The large bulk of general 
orientations and conceptual analyses, as distinct from sets of inter¬ 
related hypotheses, in turn reflect the tendency to separate “theoretic 
activity” from empirical research. It is a commonplace that con¬ 
tinuity, rather than dispersion, can be achieved only if our empirical 
studies are theory-oriented and if our theory is empirically confirm¬ 
able. However, it is possible to go beyond such affirmations and to 
suggest certain conventions for sociological research which might 
well facilitate this process. These conventions may be termed 
“formalized derivation” and “codification.”®®. 

Both in the design and in the reporting of empirical research, it 
might be made a definite convention that hypotheses and, whenever 
possible, the theoretic grounds (assumptions and postulates) of these 
hypotheses be explicitly set forth. The report of data would be in 
terms of their immediate pertinence for tlie hypotheses and, deriva¬ 
tively, the underlying theory. Attention should be called specific¬ 
ally to the introduction of interpretative variables other than those 
entailed in the original formulation of hypotheses and the bearing 
of these upon the theory should be indicated. Post factum interpre¬ 
tations which will inevitably arise when new and unexpected rela¬ 
tionships are discovered should be so stated that the direction of 
further probative research becomes evident. The conclusions of 
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the reKarch might well include not only a statement of the findings 
with respect to the initial hypotheses but, when this is in point, an 
indication of the order of observations needed to test anew the fur¬ 
ther implications of the investigation. Formal derivation of this 
character has had a salutary effect in psychology and economics, 
leading, in the one case, to sequential experiments^^ and, in the 
other, to an articulated series of investigations. One consequence 
of such formalization is that it serves as a control over the introduc¬ 
tion of unrelated, undisciplined, and diffuse interpretations. It does 
not impose upon the reader the task of ferreting out the relations 
between the interpretations embodied in the text.^^* Above all, it 
prepares the way for consecutive and cumulative research rather 
than a buckshot array of dispersed investigations. 

The correlative process which seems called for is that which 
Lazarsfeld terms “codification.” Whereas formal derivation focuses 
our attention upon the implications of a theory, codification seeks 
to systematize available empirical generalizations in apparently dif¬ 
ferent spheres of behavior. Rather than permitting such “separate” 
empirical findings to lie fallow or to be referred to distinctive areas 
of behavior, the deliberate attempt to institute relevant provisional 
hypotheses promises to extend existing theory, subject to further 
empirical inquiry. Thus, an abundance of empirical findings in 
such fields as propaganda and public opinion, reactions to unem¬ 
ployment, and family responses to crises suggest that when persons 
are confronted with an “objective stimulus-pattern” which would be 
expected to elicit responses counter to their “initial predispositions,” 
their actual behavior can be more successfully predicted on the basis 
of predispositions than of the stimulus-pattern. This is implied 
by “boomerang effects” in propaganda,*^ by findings on adjustive 
and maladjustive responses to unemployment,** and by research on 
the stability of families confronted with severe reductions in in¬ 
come.** A codified formulation, even as crude as this, gives rise to 
theoretic problems which would be readily overlooked if the several 
empirical findings were not re-examined within a single context. 
It is submitted that codification, as a procedure complementing the 
formal derivation of hypotheses to be tested, will facilitate the co¬ 
development of viable sociological theory and pertinent empirical 
research. 
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The Bearing of Empirical Research on 
Sociological Theory 


H istory has a 

This'can be seen 


CERTAIN GIFT for 
j;_for example , in the 


out modinf^ stereoty pes, 
historical development 


of sofiialDgy. The st ereotype of the social theorist high in the em- 
py rean of pure ideas uncontaminated by m undane facts is fast be- 
com ing no less outmoded than t he st ereotype of the social researc her 
eq uipped with questionnaire and p encil an d hot on the chase of th e 
isol ated and meaningless statistic . For in buildi ng the mansion of 
sociology during the last d^d es. theorist and empiricis t have 
lea meirfb work tog ether. What is more, they have learned to talk 
to one another in the process. At times, this means only that a 
sociologist has learned to talk to himself since increasingly the same 
man has taken up both theory and research. Specialization and inte¬ 
gration have developed hand in hand. All t his has led not onl y to 
the real ization that theory and empirical research should int eract 
but to the result that they do interac t. 

As a consequence, there is decreasing need for accounts of the 
relations between theory and research to be wholly programmatic in 
character. A growing body of theoretically oriented research makes 
it progressively possible to discuss with profit the actual relations 
between the two. And, as we all know, there has been no scarcity 
of such discussions. Journals abound with them. They generally 
center on the role of theory in research, setting forth, often with 
admirable lucidity, the functions of theory in the initiation, design 
and prosecution of empirical inquiry. But since this is not a one¬ 
way relationship, since the two interact, it may be useful to examine 
the other direction of the relationship: t hp mlp nf 
in tiiattT. Y That is the purpose of this 

paper. 


THE THEORETIC FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH 

With a few conspicuous exceptions, recent sociological discus¬ 
sions have assigned but one major function to empirical research: 
“testing” or “verification" of hypotheses. The model for the proper 
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way of performing this function is as familiar as it is clear. The in¬ 
vestigator begins with a hunch or hypothesis, from this he draws 
various inferences and these, in turn, are subjected to empirical test 
which confirms or refutes the hypothesis.^ But this is a logical model, 
and so fails, of course, to describe much of what actually occurs in 
fruitful investigation. It presents a set of logical norms, not a de¬ 
scription of the research experience. And, as logicians are well 
aware, in purifying the experience, the logical model may also dis¬ 
tort it. Like other models, it abstracts from the temporal sequence 
of events. It exaggerates the creative role of explicit theory just as 
it minimizes die creative role of observation. For research is not 
merely logic tempered with observation. It has its psychological 
as well as its logical dimensions, although one would scarcely suspect 
this from the logically rigorous sequence in which research is usually 
reported.^ It is both the psychological and logical pressures of re¬ 


search upon social theory which we seek to trace. 

is nyr central th esis th at empirica l research goes far beyond 
the paMi ve rnle of ve rifying a nd testing theor y; it docs riiore than 
confir m or refute h ypotheseii. Res earch plavs as active r ole: it per-_ 
forms at least four m ajor functions which h elp shape the de velop¬ 
m ent of theoj v. ft tmtiates, it refor rmilatej , it deflects and it dartres 
theory.® ' " ' 


1. THE SERENDIPITY PATTERN 


(The unanticipated, anomalous and strategic datum exerts 
a pressure for initiating theory.) 

TTnripr rprtain rnnrfifinng. a resea rch finding gives rise to social 
:jieory . In a previous paper, this was all too briefly expressed as 
^ iollows: “Fr uitful empirical fp«parrh nnf onl y tests theoretica lly de¬ 
rived hypothese s: it alw originates ne w hypothe ses. This might 
fie termed th e ‘serendipity component of research, i.e., the discov¬ 
ery', ^ chance or ss^ciiyT of valid results which Wre riot sought 



an exi sting the ory. Each of these elements of the pattern can be 
readiiy^Hescribed. The ’ dgtum i s. first of all, unanticipated. A re¬ 
search directed toward the Vst7>r dlie livmiili esls VlL'raTa fnr tiiitnus 
by-product, an unexpected ooservati on which- bears upon theories 
not in qnestinri wlien_the research w as bggiin! 

Secondly, the observati on is anomalous, sur prising. ® either be¬ 
cause it .seems inconsisten f~with prevailing theo ry or w ith o ther 
established facts. In either case, the seeming inconsistency pro- 
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vokes curiosity; it st imulates the investigator to “make sense of t he 
d atum ," to fit it into a broader frame of knowledge. He explores 
further. He makes fresh observations. He draws inferences from 
the observations, inferences depending largely, of course, upon his 
general theoretic orientation. The more he is steeped in the data, 
the greater the likelihood that he will hit upon a fruitful direction 
of inquiry. In the fortunate circumstance that his new hunch proves 
justified, the anomalous datum leads ultimately to a new or extended 
theory. The curiosity stimulated by the anomalous datum is tem¬ 
porarily appeased. 

And thirdly, in noting that the unexpected fact must be “stra¬ 
tegic,” I.C., that it must per mit of implications whi ch bear upon 
gen^lized theory, we are, oT course, referring rather to what the 
observer brings to the datum than to the datum itself. For it obvi¬ 
ously requires a theoretically sensit ized observer to detect the uni¬ 
versal in the particular. After all, men had for centuries noticed 
such '‘tri vial" occurrences as slips nf thr~tnngiifi.. Riipt nf ppn 
typograpnical errors, and l apses of memory, but it required th e 
theoretic sen sitivity of a Freiirl m se p th*»** cur-itag i i- 
which ne could extend his theory of repression antL symptoma tic 
acts. 

The serendipity pattern, then, involves the unanticipated, anom¬ 
alous and strategic datum which exerts pressure upon the investi¬ 
gator for a new direction of inquiry which extends theory. Instances 
of serendipity have occurred in many disciplines, but I should like 
to draw upon a current sociological research for illustration. In the 
course of our research into the social organization of Craftown.? a 
suburban housing community of some 700 families, largely of work¬ 
ing class status, we observed that a large proportion of residents 
were affiliated with more civic, political and other voluntary organ¬ 
izations than had been the case in their previous places of residence. 
Quite incidentally, we noted further that this increase in group par¬ 
ticipation had occurred also among the parents of infants and young 
children. This finding was rather inconsistent with common-sense 
knowledge. For it is well known that, particularly on the lower eco¬ 
nomic levels, youngsters usually tie parents down and preclude their 
taking active part in organized group life outside the home. But 
Craftown parents themselves readily explained their behavior. "Oh, 
there’s no real problem about getting out in the evenings,” said one 
mother who belonged to several organizations. "I t’s easy to fin d 
, t een-agers around here to ta ke care of the kid s. Th ere are so many 
more teen-age rs around here than T !'«**'* live.” 

The npianatton appears adequate enough and -would have 
quieted the investigator’s curiosity, had it not been for one disturb- 
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ing datum: like most new housing communities, Craftown actually 
has a very small proportion of adolescents — only 3.7%, for example, 
in the 15-19 year age group. What is more, the majority of the 
adults, 63%, are under 34 years of age, so that their children include 
an exceptionally large proportion of infants and youngsters. Thus, 
far from their being many adolescents to look after the younger chil¬ 
dren in Craftown, quite the contrary is true: the ratio of adolescents 
to children under ten years of age is 1:10, whereas in the commun¬ 
ities of origin, the ratio hovers about 1:1.5.’’ 

We were at once confronted, then, by an anomalous fact which 
was certainly no part of our original program of observation. We 
manifestly did not enter and indeed could not have entered the 
field of research in Craftown with a hypothesis bearing upon an illu¬ 
sory belief in the abundance of teen-age supervisors of children. 
Here was an observation both unanticipated and anomalous. Was 
it also strategic? We did not prejudge its “intrinsic” importance. 
It seemed no more and no less trivial than Freud’s observation dur¬ 
ing the last war (in which he had two sons at the front) that he had 
mis-read a newspaper headline, “Die Feinde vor Gorz” (The Enemy 
before Gbrz), as “Der Friede von Gorz” (The Peace of Gorz). Freud 
took a trivial incident and converted it into a strategic fact. Unless 
the observed discrepancy between the subjective impressions of Craf¬ 
town residents and the objective facts could undergo a somewhat 
similar transformation it had best be ignored, for it plainly had 
little “social significance.” 

What first made this illusion a peculiarly intriguing instance of 
a general theoretic problem was the difficulty of explaining it as 
merely the calculated handiwork of vested-interests engaged in 
spreading a contrary-to-fact belief. Generally, when the sociologist 
with a conceptual scheme stemming from utilitarian theory ob¬ 
serves a patently untrue social belief, he will look for special groups 
in whose interest it is to invent and spread this belief. The cry of 
“propaganda!” is often mistaken for a theoretically sound analysis." 
But this is clearly out of the question in the present instance: there 
are plainly no special-interest groups seeking to misrepresent the 
age-distribution of Craftown. What, then, was the source of thij 
social illusion? 

VaiiUhs'TJther theories suggested points of departure. There was 
Marx’s postulate that it is men's “social existence which determines 
their consciousne.ss.” There was Durkheim’s theorem that social 
images (“collective representations”) in some fashion reflect a social 
reality although “it docs not follow, that the reality which is its 
foundation'conforms objectively to the idea which believers have 
of it.” There was Sherif’s thesis that “social factors” provide a frame 
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work for selective perceptions and judgmente in relatively unstruc¬ 
tured situations. There was the prevailing view in the sociology ol 
knowledge that social location determines the perspectives entering 
into perception, beliefs and ideas. But suggestive as these general 
orientations" were, they did not directly suggest which features of 
“sdeial existence,” which aspects of the "social reality,” which "social 
factors,” ivhich “social location” may have determined this seemingly 
fallacious belief. 

Tlie clue was inadvertently provided by further interviews with 
residents. In the words of an active participant in Craftown affairs, 
herself the mother of two children under six years of age: 

“My husband and I get out together much more. You see, 
there arc more people around to mind the children. You 
feci more confident about having some thirteen-or-fourteen- 
year-old in here when you know most of the people. If you’re 
in a big city, you don’t feel so easy aboMLbaving someone 
who’s almost a straneer co me in." 

This clearly s uggests that the sociological roots of the “illusion” 
are to be fou nd in the structure of community relation s in whic h 
Craftown res idents are enmes hed. The belief is an unwitting reflec- 
tion, not of the statistical reality, but of the community cohesion. It 
is not that there are objectively more a dolescents in Craftown. hut 
more axeJnfuMtely known a nd, who, therefore, exist social ly 

for p arents seeking aid in child supervi sion. Most Craftown resi- 
dents^having lately come from an urban setting now find themselves 
in a community in which proximity has developed into reciprocal 

tp 

al 



fits into and exten 


uct of a social framewor 


assi milating particular norms, j udgm ents, and s tandards fmm nthfr 
members of the community . The social perception is, rather, a by- 
product, a derivative, of the structure of human relations. 

This is per^ps sufficient to illustrate <^e operation of the seren¬ 
dipity patterni^n unexpected and anomalous finding elicited the 
investigator’s curiosity, and conducted him along an unpremeditated 
by-path which led to a fresh hypothesis, j 
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2. THE RECASTING OF THEORY 

(New data exert pressure for the elaboration of a conceptual 

scheme.) 

But it is not only through the anomalous fact that empirical re¬ 
search invites the extension of theory. It doe s.so also thro ugh die 
repeated observa tion of hitherto neglected facts. Whe n^ anu existingi 
conceptual schemecommonlv ap plied to a given subject-m atter does 
not adequately take these facts into account, res earch presses insis¬ 
tently for its reformulation. It leads to the introduction of variables 
which have not been systematically included in the scheme of analy¬ 
sis. Here, be it noted, it is not that the data are anomalous or un¬ 
expected or incompatible with existing theory; it is merely that they 
have not been considered pertinent. ^Whereas the serendipity pat¬ 
tern centers in an apparent inconsistency which presses for resolu¬ 
tion, the reformulation patterp centers in the hitherto neglected but 
relevant fact which presses for an extension of the conceptual 
scheme.*^ 

Examples of this in the history of social science are far from 
limited. Thus it was a series of fres h emp irical facts which le d 
Malinowski to ~incor porate new elements int o a theory of ma^ c. It 
was his Trobrianders, of course, who gave him the clue to the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of his theory. When these islanders fished in the 
inner lagoon by the reliable method of poisoning, an abundant catch 
was assured and danger was absent. Neither uncertainty nor un¬ 
controllable hazards were involved. And here, Malinowski noted, 
magic was not practiced. But in die open-sea fishing, with the un¬ 
certain vfeld and its often grave dangers, the rituals of magic flour¬ 
ished. Stemming from these pregnant observations was his theory 
that magical belief arises to bridge the uncertainties in man’s prac¬ 
tical pursuits, to fortify confidence, to reduce anxieties, to open up 
avenues of escape from the seeming impassqQlMagic was construed 
as a supplementary technique for reaching ^actical objective^ It 
was these empirical facts which suggested the incorporation of mew 
dimensions into earlier theories of magic — particularly the relations 
of magic to the fortuitous, the dangerous and the uncontrollable.^t 
was not that these focts were incorisistent with‘^irevious theories; 
it was simply that these conceptual schemes had not taken them 
adequately into accounf:^ Nor was Malinowski testing a precon¬ 
ceived hypothesis — he iras developing an enlarged find improved 
theory on the basis of suggestive empirical data. 

>■ For another example of this pressure of empirical data for the 
recasting of a specific theory we turn closer home. The investiga¬ 
tion dealt with a single dramatic instance of mass penuasion: broad- 
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casting at repeated intervals over a span of eighteen hours, Kate 
Smith, a radio star , sold large quantities of war-bonds in the course 
of a day. It is not my intention to report fully on the dynamics of 
this case of mass persuasion for present purposes, we are con¬ 
cerned only with the implications of two facts which emerged from 
the study. 

First of all, in the course of intensive interviews many of our 
informants — New Yorkers who had pledged a bond to Smith — 
expressed a thorough disenchantment with the world of advertising, 
commercials and propaganda. They felt themselves the object of 
manipulation —and resented it. They objected to being the target 
for advertising which cajoles, insists and terrorizes. They objected 
to being engulfed in waves of propaganda proposing opinions and 
actions not in their own best interests. They expressed dismay over 
what is in effect a pattern of pseudo-Gemeinschaft —subtle methods 
of salesmanship in which there is the feigning of personal concern 
with the client in order to manipulate him the better. As one small 
businessman phrased it, "In my own business, I can see how a lot of 
people in their business deals will make some kind of gesture of 
friendliness, sincerity and so forth, most of which is phony.” Drawn 
from a highly competitive, segmented metropolitan society, our in¬ 
formants were describing a climate of reciprocal distrust, of anomie, 
in which common values have been submerged in the welter of pri¬ 
vate interests. Society was experienced as an arena for rival frauds. 
There was small belief in the disinterestedness of conduct. 

In contrast to all this was the second fact: we found that the 
persuasiveness of the Smith bond-drive among these same inform¬ 
ants largely rested upon their firm belief in the integrity and sin¬ 
cerity of Smith. And much the same was found to be true in a 
polling interview with a larger cross-section sample of almost a thou¬ 
sand New Yorkers. Fully 80% asserted that in her all-day mara¬ 
thon drive. Smith was exclusively concerned with promoting the 
sale of war bonds, whereas only 17% felt that she was also interested 
in publicity for herself, and a negligible 3% believed she was pri¬ 
marily concerned with the resulting publicity. 

This emphasis on her sincerity is all the more striking as a prob¬ 
lem for research in the molding of reputations because she herself 
appeared on at least six commercially sponsored radio programs each 
week. But although she is engaged in apparently the same promo¬ 
tional activities as others, she was viewed by the majority of our 
informants as the direct antithesis of all that these other announcers 
and stars represent. In the words of one devotee, “She’s sincere and 
she really means anything she ever says. It isn’t just sittin’ up there 
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and talkin’ and gettin’ paid for it. She’s different from what other 
people are.” 

Why this overwhelming belief in Smith’s sincerity? To be sure,, 
the same society which produces a sense of alienation and estrange¬ 
ment generates in many a craving for reassurance, an acute will to 
believe, a flight into faith. But why does Smith become the object 
of this faith for so many otherwise distrustful people? Why is she 
seen as genuine by tliose who seek redemption from the spurious? 
Why are her motives believed to rise above avarice and ambition 
and pride of class? What are the social-psychological sources of this 
image of Smith as sincerity incarnate? 

Among the several k>urces, we wish to examine here the one 
which bears most directly upon a theory of mass persuasion. The 
clue is provided by the fact that a larger proportion of those who 
heard the Smith marathon war-bond drive are convinced of her dis¬ 
interested patriotism than of those who did not. This appears to 
indicate that the marathon bond-drive enhanced public belief in her 
sincerity. But we must recognize the possibility that her devoted 
fans, for whom her sincerity was unquestioned, would be more likely 
to have heard the marathon broadcasts. Therefore, to determine 
whether the marathon did in fact extend this belief, we must com¬ 
pare regular listeners to her programs with those who are not her 
fans. Within each group, a significantly larger proportion of peo¬ 
ple who heard the marathon are convinced of Smith’s exclusive con¬ 
cern with patriotic purposes.'®^ This is as true for her devoted fans as 
for those who did not listen to her regular programs at all. In other 
words, we have caught for a moment, as with a candid camera, a 
snapshot of Smith's reputation of sincerity in the process of being 
even further enhanced. We have frozen in mid-course the process 
of building a reputation. 

But if the marathon increased the belief in Smith’s sincerity, 
how did tliis come about? It is at this point that our intensive inter¬ 
views, witli tlieir often ingenuous and revealing details, permit us 
to interpret the statistical results of the poll. The marathon had all 
the atmosphere of determined, resolute endeavor under tremendous 
difficulties. Some could detect signs of strain — and courageous per¬ 
sistence. “Her voice was not quite so strong later, but she stuck it 
out like a good soldier,” says a discerning housewife. Others pro¬ 
jected themselves into the vividly imagined situation of fatigue and 
brave exertion. Solicitous reports by her coadjutor, Ted Collins, 
reinforced the empathic concern for the strain to which Smith was 
subjecting herself. ”I felt, I can’t .stand this any longo^recalb 
one informant. ”Mr. Collins* statement about her bein^ m^usted 
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affected me so much that I just couldn’t bear it.” The marathon 
took on the attributes of a sacrificial ritual. 

j In short, it was not so touch what Smitli said as what she did 
[which served to validate her sincerity. It was the presumed stress 
and strain of an eighteen-hour series of broadcasts, it was the deed 
not the word which furnished the indubitable proof. Listeners 
might question whether she were not unduly dramatizing herself, 
but they could not escape the incontrovertible evidence that she was 
devoting the entire day to the task. Appiaising the direct testimony 
of Smith’s behavior, another informant explains that “she was on 
all day and the others weren’t. So it seemed that she was sacrificing 
more and was more sincere.” Viewed as a process of persuasion, the 
marathon converted initial feelings of scepticism and distrust among 
listeners into at first a reluctant, and later, a full-fledged acceptance 
of Smith’s integrity. The successive broadcasts served as a fulfill¬ 
ment in action of a promise in words. The words were reinforced 
by things she has actually done. The currency of talk was accepted 
because it is backed by the gold of conduct. The gold reserve, more¬ 
over, need not even approximate the amount of currency it can 
support. 



propaganda.” Exhortations are suspect. But the propaganda of the 
deed elicits more confidence. Members of the audience are largely 
permitted to draw their conclusions from the action — they are less 
likely to feel manipulated. Whra the propagandist’s HppH anH Jiis 
wor ds symbolically coi ncide, i t stimulates belief ip )»« sinrerity. 
Further research must determine whether this propaganda pattern 
is significantly more effective in societies suffering from anomie than 
in those which are more fully integrated. But not unlike the Mali¬ 
nowski case-in-point, this may illustrate the role of research in sug¬ 
gesting new variables to be incorporated into a specific theory. 

3. THE RE-FOCUSING OF THEORETIC INTEREST 

(New methods of empirical research exert pressure for new 
foci of theoretic interest.) 

To this point we have considered -the iiq pact of research upon the 
develo pment of particular theor ies. B ut empirical research als o 
al^cls ihbre ^general trendy in^he development of the ory. 'This 
occurs cniedy through the^vemion of research procedures which 
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tend to shift the foci of theoretic interest to tlie growing points of 
research]^ 

The reasons for this are on the whole evident, ^ter all, sound 
theory thrives only on a rich diet of pertinent facts and newly in¬ 
vented procedures help provide the ingredients of this diet. The 
new, and often previously unavailable, data stimulate fresh hypoth¬ 
eses. Moreover, theorists find that their hypotheses can be put to 
immediate test in those spheres where appropriate research tech¬ 
niques have been designed. It is no longer necessary for them to 
wait upon data as they happen to turn up — researches directed to 
the verification of hypotheses can be instituted at once. The flow of 
relevant data thus increases the tempo of advance in certain spheres 
of theory whereas in others, theory stagnates for want of adequate 
observations. Attention shifts accordingly. 

In noting that new centers of theoretic interest have followed 
upon the invention of research procedures, we do not imply that 
these alone played a decisive role.^^ The growing interest in the 
theory of propaganda as an instrument of social control, for ex¬ 
ample, is in large part a response to the changing liistorical situation, 
with its conflict of major ideological systems; new technologies of 
mass communication which have opened up new avenues for propa¬ 
ganda; and the rich research treasuries provided by business and 
government interested in this new weapon of war, both declared and 
undeclared. But this shift is also a by-product of accumulated facts 
made available through such newly developed, and confessedly 
crude, procedures as content-analysis, the panel technique and the 
focussed interview. 


Examples. of this impact in th e recent h istory of social theory a re 
nu merous but we h ave ti me ^ mprfTTnn nnly a fpw Thus, the 
hlcrea sing concern with the theory of chara cter and personality 
f ormation in jelation to social stru ctu re became marked af ter the 
in troduction of new inethfvfs! th e RorschaclTTesm he 

th ematic apperception test , play t echniques and storv com pletions 
bein g among the most famili ar. So, too, the sociometric techniques 
of Moreno and others, an d fresh advan ces mThe techiTh|iie of the 
“pass ive intervi ew^ have revived interest in t he theory of interper- 
Stemming from such techniques aTwell is th^'treHd 
totvard what might be called the “rediscovery of the primary group,” 
particularly in the shape of theoretic concern with informal social 
structures as mediating between the individual and large formal 
organizations. This interest has found expression in an entire litera¬ 
ture on the role and structure of the informal group, for example, 
in hu:tory social systems, bureaucracy and political organizations. 
Similarly, we may anticipate that the recent introduction of th# 
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panel technique — the repeated interviewing of the same group of 
informants — will in due course more sharply focus the attention of 
social psychologists upon the theory of attitude formation, decisions 
among alternative choices, factors in political participation and de¬ 
terminants of behavior in cases of conflicting role demands, to men¬ 
tion a few types of problems to which this technique is especially 
adapted#- 

Perhaps the most direct impact of research procedures upon 
theory has resulted from the creation of sociological statistics organ¬ 
ized in terms of theoretically pertinent categories. Talcott Parsons 
has observed that numerical data are scientifically important only 
when they can be fitted into analytical categories and tiiat "a great 
deal of current research is producing facts in a form which cannot 
be utilized by any current generalized analytical scheme.”^* These 
well-deserved strictures of a scant decade ago are proving progres¬ 
sively less applicable. In the past, the sociologist has largely had to 
deal with pre-collected series of statistics usually assembled for non- 
sociological purposes and, therefore, not set forth in categories direct¬ 
ly pertinent to any given theoretical system. As a result, at least so 
far as quantitative facts are concerned, the theorist was compelled 
to work with makeshift data bearing only a tangential relevance to 
his problems. This not only left a wide margin for error — consider 
the crude indexes of social cohesion upon which Durkhcim had to 
rely — but it also meant that theory had to wait upon the incidental 
and, at times, almost accidental availability of relevant data. It could 
not march rapidly ahead. This picture has now begun to change. 

No longer does the theorist depend almost exclusively upon the 
consensus of administrative boards or social welfare agencies for bis 
quantitative data. Tarde’s programmatic sketch^® a half century 
ago of the need for statistics in social psychology, particularly those 
dealing with attitudes, opinions and sentiments, has become a half- 
fulfilled promise. So, too, investigators of community organization 
are creating statistics on class structure, associational behavior, and 


clique formations, and this has left its mark on theoretic interests. 
Ethnic studies are beginning to provide quantitative data which are 


I re-orienting the theorist. It jg 


accumul ation of sociological materials during th^ war — notably b y 
the Resear^ branch of ^e Information and~£ducation Division of 


the War Depaitmuit —'materials \^ch are in parf th<» rpsnlr fn»w 
research techniques, will intensify interest in the theory of g roup 
morale, propagSUltlii.Jiid ItadeiSlilpI But it is perhaps needless to 


multiply examples. 

I What we have said does not mean that the pil ing up of stati stics 
pf itselfadvancStheorv; tt does mean that theoretic interest tends 
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to ith ijt 1-0 rhosp arpas in which ther e is an abundance o£ pertinent 
statistical Moreover, we are merely calling attention to this 

shilt ot tocus, not evaluating it. It may very well be that it 
sometimes deflects attention to problems which, in a theoretic or 
humanistic sense, are “unimportant”; it may divert attention from 
problems with larger implications onto those for which there is the 
promise of immediate solutions. Failing a detailed study, it is difli- 
cult to come to any overall assessment of this point. But the pat¬ 
tern itself seems clear enough in sociology as in other disciplines; 
as new and pteviously unobtainable data become available through 
the use of new techniques, theorists turn their analytical eye upon 
the implications of these data and bring about new directions of 
inquiry. 

4. THE CLARIFICATION OF CONCEPTS 

(Empirical research exerts pressure for clear concepts.) 

, (a good part of the work called “theorizing” is taken up with the 
clarification of concepts —and rightly so.^ It is in this matter of 
clearly defined concepts that social science research is not infre¬ 
quently defective. Research activated by a major interest in meth¬ 
odology may be centered on the design of establishing causal rela¬ 
tions without due regard for analyzing the variables involved in the 
inquiry. This methodological empiricism, as the design of inquiry 
without correlative concern with the clarification of substantive 
variables may be called, characterizes a large part of current research. 
Thus, in a series of effectively designed experiments Chapin finds 
that “the rehousing of slum families in a public housing project 
results in improvement of the living conditions and the social life 
of these families.”^® Or through controlled experiments, psycholo¬ 
gists search out the effects of foster home placement upon children’s 
performances in intelligence tests.^'^ Or, again through experi¬ 
mental inquiry, researchers seek to determine whether a propaganda 
film has achieved its purpose of improving attitudes toward the Brit¬ 
ish. These several cases, and they are representative of a large 
amount of research which has advanced social science method, have 
in common the fact that the empirical variables are not analyzed in 
terms of their conceptual elements.^* As Rebecca West, with her 
characteristic lucidity, put this general problem of methodological 
empiricism, one might “know that A and B <and C were linked by 
certain causal connexions, but he would never apprehend with any 
exactitude the nature of A or B or C.” In consequence, these re¬ 
searches further the procedures of inquiry, but their findings do not 
enter into the repository of cumulative social science theory. 

But in general,(the clarification of concepts, commonly consid- 
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cred a province peculiar to the theorist, is a freq uent result of emp ir- 
p»«parrh. Researrh spnsitivi» fn ifg nwn needs cannot avoid this 
pre ssure for conce^ ai cianhcation. For a Sasic reauirf.me.nt 
re search is that the con cepts, th e mriqblejjfjukM eji^ 
dartty to e nabiejlu uresearch tOi,proceed, a feouiremeiit easilV and 
unwittingly not met m tne kind ot oiscursive exposition wiiich is 
often miscalled “sociological theory.’*^ 

^The clarification of concepts ordinarily enters into empirical 
research in the shape of establishing indices of the variables under 
considerationr^ In non-research speculations, it is possible to talk 
loosely about '^morale” or “social cohesion” without any clear con¬ 
ceptions of what is entailed by these terms, but they must be clari¬ 
fied if the researcher is to go about his business of systematically 
observing instances of low and high morale, of social cohesion or 
cleavage. If he is not to be blocked at the outset, he must devise 
indices which are observable, fairly precise and meticulously clear. 
The entire movement of thought which was christened “operation- 
alism” is only one conspicuous case of the researcher demanding that 
concepts be defined clearly enough for him to go to work. 

This has been typically recognized by those sociologists who 
combine a theoretic orientation with systematic empirical research. 
Durkheim, for example, despite the fact that his terminology and 
indices now appear crude and debatable, clearly perceived the need 
for devising indices of his concepts. Repeatedly, he asserted that 
“it is necessary ... to substitute for the internal fact which escapes 
us an external fact that symbolizes it and to study the former through 
the latter.”^® The index, or sign of the conceptualized item, stands' 


ideally in a one-to-one correlation with what it signifies (and the 
difiiculty of establishing this relation is of course one of the criticaL 
problems of research). Since the index and its object are so related, 
one,may ask for the grounds on which one is taken as the index and 
the other as the indexed variable. As Durkheim implied and as 


Suzanne Langer has indicated anew, the index is that one of the 
correlated pair which is perceptible and the other, harder or im¬ 
possible to perceive, is theoretically relevant.*® Thus, attitude scales 
make available indices of otherwise not discriminable attitudes, just 
as ecological statistics represent indices of diverse social structures 


in a given area. 

What often appears as a tendency in research for quantification 
(through the development of scales) can thus be seen as a special 
case of attempting to clarify concepts sufficiently to permit the con¬ 
duct of empirical investigation. (^The development of valid and ob¬ 
servable indices becomes centraito' the use of concepts in the pros¬ 
ecution of research. JA final illustration will indicate how research 
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presses for the clarification of ancient sociological concepts which, 
on the plane of discursive exposition, have remained ill-defined and 
un^larified. 

A conception basic to sociology holds that individuals have mul¬ 
tiple social roles and tend to organize their behavior in terms of the 
structurally defined expectations assigned to each role. Further, it 
is said, the less integrated the society, the more often will individ¬ 
uals be subject to the strain of incompatible social roles. Type-cases 
are numerous and familiar: the Catholic Communist subjected to 
conflicting pressures from party and church, the marginal man suf¬ 
fering the pulls of conflicting societies, the professional woman tom 
between the demands of family and career. Every sociological text¬ 
book abounds with illustrations of incompatible demands made of 
the multiselved person. 

Perhaps because it has been largely confined to discursive inter¬ 
pretations and has seldom been made the focus of systematic re¬ 
search, this central problem of conflicting roles has yet to be 
materially clarified and advanced beyond the point reached decades 
ago. Thomas and Znaniecki long since indicated that conflicts be¬ 
tween social roles can be reduced by conventionalization and by 
role-segmentation (by assigning each set of role-demands to differ¬ 
ent situations).^^ And others have noted that frequent conflict be¬ 
tween roles is dysfunctional for the society as well as for the indi¬ 
vidual. But all this leaves many salient problems untouched: on 
which grounds does one predict the behavior of persons subject to 
conflicting roles? And when a decision must be made, which role 
(or which group solidarity) takes precedence? Under which condi¬ 
tions does one or another prove controlling? On the plane of dis¬ 
cursive thought, it has been suggested that the role with which the 
individual identifies most fully will prove dominant, thus banishing 
the problem through a tautological pseudo-solution. Or, the prob¬ 
lem of seeking to predict behavior consequent to incompatibility 
of roles, a research problem requiring operational clarification of 
the concepts of solidarity, conflict, role-demands and situation, has 
been evaded by observing that conflicts of roles typically ensue in 
frustration. 

More recently, empirical research has pressed for clarification 
of the key concepts involved in this problem. Indices of conflicting 
group pressures have been devised and the resultant behavior ob¬ 
served in specified situations. Thus, as a beginning in this direction, 
it has been shown that in a concrete decision-situation, such as vot¬ 
ing, individuals subject to these cross-pressures respond by delaying 
their vote-decision. And, under conditions yet to be determined, 
they seek to reduce the conflict by escaping from the field of conflict: 
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they "lose interest” in the political campaign. Finally, there is the 
intimation in these data that in cases of cross-pressures upon the 
voter, it is socio-economic position which is typically controlling.^^ 

However this may be, the essential point is that, in this instance, 
as in others, 4}ie very requirements of empirical research have been 
instrumental in clarifying received concepts. The process of empir¬ 
ical inquiry raises conceptual issues which may long go undetected 
in theoretic inquiry!) 

There remain, then, a few concluding remarks. My discussion 
has been devoted exclusively to (jour impacts of research upon the 
development of social theory: the initiation, reformulation, refocus¬ 
ing and clarification of theory) Doubtless there are others. Doubt¬ 
less, too, the emphasis of this paper lends itself to misunderstanding, 
[it may be inferred that some invidious distinction has been drawn 
at the expense of theory and the theorist. That has not been my 
intention. I have sui^ested only tha t a n explicitly formulated t he- 
ory does not irivariably precede empirical inquiry, that as a matter 
of ^tll fact the theorist is not inevitably tTie lamp lighting the w ay 
to ^w oDservatio n^ Th e sequence is often revers ed. Nor is it 
enough to say that research and theory must be married if sociology 
is to bear legitimate fruit. They must not only exchange solemn 
voAvs — they must know how to carry on from there. Their recipro¬ 
cal roles must be clearly defined^ This paper is a brief essay toward 
that definition. 
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Studies in Social and Cultural Structure 
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The four chapters comprising Part II deal with selected prob¬ 
lems of social structure from the theoretic standpoint of functional 
analysis. 

Chapter IV, “Social Structure and Anomie,” was first published 
a decade ago, but has been recently extended and revised. It ex¬ 
emplifies the theoretic orientation of the functional an alyst 
.'considers socially deviant behavior just as much a product of a 
^given.social structure as confqrmist behavior. This orientation is 
directed sharply against the fallacious premise, strongly entrenched 
in Freudian theory and found also in the writings of such Freudian 
revisionists as Fromm, that the structure of society primarily re¬ 
strains the free expression of man’s fixed native impulses and that, 
accordingly, man periodically breaks into open rebellion against 
these restraints to achieve freedom. Occasionally, this freedom is 
of a character not highly regarded by the conventional representa¬ 
tives of the society, and it is promptly ta^ed as criminal, or patho¬ 
logical, or socially dangerous. The political philosophy implied by 
such a doctrine is, of course, crude anarchism; benevolent anar¬ 
chism, as in the case of Fromm, or sometimes, as in the case of Freud 
and Hobbes, a conception of anarchism as malevolent, in which 
man is seen as entering into a social compact aimed to protect him¬ 
self from this malevolence. In either case, the social structure is 
' seen as an evil necessity, first springing from and later restraining 
the free expression of hostile impulses. 

In contrast to such anarchistic doctrines, functional analysis 
conceives of the social structure as active, as producing fresh moti¬ 
vations which cannot be predicted on the basis of one’s knowledge 
of man’s native drives. If the social structure restrains some dispo¬ 
sitions to act, it creates others. The functional approach therefore 
• abandons the position, held by the various individualistic theories, 
that different rates of deviant behavior in diverse groups and social 
strata are the accidental result of different proportions of patho¬ 
logical personalities found in these groups and strata. It attempts 
instead to determine how the social and cultural structure gener¬ 
ates pressure for socially deviant behavior upon people variously 
' located in that structure. 

In Chapter IV, this general orientation gives rise to sonw spe¬ 
cific hypotheses on the structural sources of deviant behavior. High 
rates of departure from institutional requirements are seen as the 
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result of culturally induced, deep motivations which cannot be sat- 
,isfied among those social strata with limited access to opportunity. 
The culture and the social structure Qperate at cross-purposes.^ 

In referring to “departures from institutional requirements,” I 
have attempted to make it clear that some deviations may also be 
regarded as a new pattern of behavior, possibly emerging among 
subgroups at^^ds with those institutional patterns supported by 
groups other than themselves and by the law. It is not enough to 
refer to “the institutions” as though they were all uniformly sup¬ 
ported by all groups and strata in the society. Unless systematic 
consideration is given the degree of support of given “institutions” 
by specific groups, we shall overlook the important place of power 
in society. To speak of “legitimate power” or authority is often to 
use an elliptical and misleading phrase. Power may be legitimized 
for some without being legitimized for all groups in a society. ^It 
may, therefore, be misleading to describe non<onformity with par¬ 
ticular social institutions merely as deviant behavior; it may repre¬ 
sent the beginning of a new alternative pattern, with its own dis¬ 
tinctive claims to moral validity. 

In^this chapter) then, I am concerned primarily with'^extending ? 
!the theory of functional analysis to deal with problems of k)cial and' 
cultural chan^>. As I have noted elsewhere, the great concern of 
functional sociologists and anthropologists with problems of “social 
order” and with the “maintenance” of social systems has generally 
focussed their scientific attention on the study of processes whereby 
a given social system is preserved largely intact. In general, they 
have not devoted much attention to th^rocesses utilizable for de¬ 
terminate basic changes in social structure. If the analysis in Chap¬ 
ter IV does not materially advance toward its solution, at the very 
least it recognizes this as a significant problem.. It is oriented toward 
problems of social dynamics.'^ 

The key concept bridging the gap between statics and dynamics 
imiunctional theory is that of strain, tension, contradiction, or dis¬ 
crepancy between the component elements of social and cultural 
structure. Such strains may be dysfunctional for the social system 
in its then existing form; they may also be instrumental in leading 
to changes'in that system. In any case, they exerf pressure for 
change. When social mechanisms for controlling them are operat-) 
ing effectively, these strains are kept within such bounds as to limit 
change of the social structure. (In some systems of political theory 
and ideology, the workings of these control mechanisms are called 
‘concessions’ and ‘compromises,’ inhibiting the process of basic struc¬ 
tural change.) 
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All this is not to say, of course, that these strains are alone in 
making for change in a social structure, but they do represent a 
theoretically strategic source of change which has yet to be the object 
of sufficiently sustained and cumulative scyiolpgical.reseatfch. Among 
the' problems calling for further research are the following; the ex¬ 
tent to which Americans in different social strata have in fact assimi¬ 
lated the same culturally induced goals and values; the operation 
of social mechanisms, such as social differentiation, which minimize 
the strains resulting from these seeming contradictions between cul¬ 
tural goals and socially restricted access to these goals; the operation 
of psychological mechanisms whereby discrepancies between cultur¬ 
ally induced aspirations and socially feasible attainments are made 
tolerable; the functional significance for the stability of a social 
system of having diverse occupations which provide distinctive non- 
pecuniary rewards, perhaps thus curbing otherwise intolerable 
strains; the extent to which these strains exert pressure for change 
upon the culture (substituting ‘security’ for ‘ambition’ as a primary 
value) and upon the social structure (changing the rules of the game 
to enlarge the area of economic and political opportunity for the 
previously dispossessed.) 

As in the analysis of deviant behavior in Chapter IV, functional 
theory is utilized in the analysis of bureaucratic structure and per¬ 
sonality in Chapter V. Again, I assume that the structure constrains 
individuals variously situated within it to develop cultural emphases, 
social behavior patterns and psychological bents. And once again,I 
assume that this holds true for social deviations and dysfunctions 
as it does for social conformity and functions. Deviations are not 
necessarily dysfunctional for a social system, as we have seen, any 
more than conformity is necessarily functional. 

From the functional analysis of bureaucratic structure, it is clear 
that, under determinate conditions, conformity to regulations can 
be dysfunctional both for realizing the objectives of the structure 
and for various groups in the society which the bureaucracy is in¬ 
tended to serve. Regulations are in such cases applied even when 
the circumstances which initially made them functional and effec¬ 
tive have so materially changed that conformity to the rule defeats 
its purpose. If only in the light of biblical distinctions between the 
letter and the spirit, it is obvious that this is anything but a new 
observation. Through the centuries, many have noticed that rules, 
once sanctified by cultural values, often continue to be binding even 
when changed conditions render them obsolete. Indeed, this is an¬ 
other of those old, repeated observations, grown so familiar and 
hackneyed that its very familiarity has been mistaken for solid intel¬ 
ligibility. As a result, the large sociological implications of this im- 
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portant commonplace have not yet been seriously studied, that is to 
say, studied systematically and with technical skill. How does this 
inflexibility come to be, in bureaucratic organization? Is it because 
the regulations have become too effectively rooted among bureau¬ 
cratic personnel, because the regulations have been overly-imbued 
with affect and sentiment, that they remain ruthlessly fixed and 
inexorable even when they are no longer appropriate to their func¬ 
tions? Duty, honor, loyalty, decency—these are but a few of the 
eulogistic terms ostensibly describing conformance with certain social 
norms. Do these norms become absolutized and hence more resistant 
to change than norms regarded as wholly instrumental in character? 
It is with questions such as these that Chapter V deals. 

In this chapter, bureaucratic dysfunctions are regarded as stem¬ 
ming not only from an overly-close and static adjustment to a set of 
conditions which no longer obtain, but also from the breakdown of 
ordinarily self-regulating social mechanisms (e.g., the orientation of 
bureaucratic officials toward a well-ordered career may in due course 
make for excessive caution and not merely for the technically most 
efficient measure of conformity to regulations). In view of the re¬ 
cently growing interest in mechanisms of self-regulation in social 
systems—social homeostasis, social equilibrium, feedback mechanisms 
are among the varied terms registering this interest—, there is all the 
more need for studying empirically the conditions under which such 
mechanisms, once identified, cease to be self-regulating and become 
dysfunctional for the social system. As lately exemplified in Philip 
Selznick’s study, TV A and the Grass Roots, this theoretical problem 
can be empirically investigated to good purpose in bureaucratic or¬ 
ganization since there, the interconnections of structure and mechan¬ 
isms are more readily observable than in less highly organized 
social systems. 

Just as Chapter V addresses itself to the bearing of bureaucratic 
structure upon the development of an occupational personality, so 
Chapter VI addresses itself to the hazards, limitations and potentiali¬ 
ties of the social science expert in public bureaucracies, ^th chap¬ 
ters explore general structural problems of bureaucracy, on the one 
hand, and problems in the sociology of occupations, on the other. 
Manifestly, both these fields require much more cumulative empiri¬ 
cal research than- they have been accorded. 

Sociological studies of bureaucracy are plainly needed to provide 
a broader and firmer base for the understanding of administration, 
both public and private. Thus far, sociological discussions have tend¬ 
ed to be speculative, bare and abstract, or if informed with concrete 
materials, these have generally been altogether impressionistic. For¬ 
tunately, this conspicuous gap has belatedly attracted notice and there 
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are, accordingly, a series of empirical studies of sociological prob¬ 
lems in bureaucracy now under way, some of these with the aid of 
fellowships granted by the Social Science Research Council. One of 
these, the previously cited study by Selznick, has been published and 
the others, now in progress or recently completed—by Alvin Gould- 
ner, Peter Blau and Donald Stewart—will provide further empirical 
data and will clarify some theoretic issues. 

The other major field of study touched on in Chapter VI is the 
sociological analysis of occupations, in this instance, the occupation 
of the social science expert. Here the need for cumulative research 
is all the more evident. A good many scattered studies of occupations 
have been published during the past thirty years and references to 
a sampling of these will be found in the notes appended to several 
chapters in this book. (Among these, the series of books on pro¬ 
fessions and semi-professions by Esther Brown has been the most 
useful for practical purposes.) But these studies have ordinarily not 
been oriented to a body of consistent sociological theory. However 
interesting or practically useful these studies have been, they have 
consequently achieved little by way of advancing sociological theory 
or by way of applying that theory to the understanding of this im¬ 
portant sector of man’s activity. 

And assuredly, by the most diverse criteria and among the most 
diverse groups, occupations are widely recognized as an important 
nucleus of the organization of society. The great part of most men’s 
waking hours is devoted to their occupational activities; the economic 
supports for group survival are provided through the pooled work 
. of socially connected occupations; men’s personal aspirations, inter¬ 
ests, and sentiments are largely organized and stamped with the mark 
of their occupational outlook. So we know impressionistically and, on 
the basis of some studies, with occasional reliability, that people in the 
various occupations tend to take different parts in the society, to have 
different shares in the exercise of power, both acknowledged and 
unacknowledged, and to see the world differently. All this is widely 
felt but little investigated. Thus W. H. Auden, seeking to put cur¬ 
rent ideas into the poetic mould, has seen how the possibility of 
occupationally conditioned outlooks trails off into questions in the 
sociology of knowledge: 

Malinowski, Rivers, 

Benedict and others 

, Show how common culture 

Shapes the separate lives: 

Matrilineal races 

Kill their mothers’ brothers 
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In their dreams and turn their 
Sisters into wives. 

Who when looking over 
Faces in the subway. 

Each with its uniqueness 
Would not, did he dare, 

Ask what forms exactly 
Suited to their weakness 
Love and desperation 
Take to govern there. 

Would not like to know what 
Influence occupation 
Has on human vision 
Of the human fate: 

Do all the clerks for instance 
Pigeon-hole creation. 

Brokers see the Ding-an- 
-sich as Real Estate? 

When a politician 
Dreams about his sweetheart, 

Does he multiply her 
Face into a crowd. 

Are her fond responses 
All-or-none reactions, 

Does he try to buy her, 

Is the kissing loud? 

Perhaps this is indeed truth the poet sings; perhaps, it is not. In 
any event, it is distinctly worth investigation. Partly as a result of the 
altogether preliminary efforts represented by such discussions as 
Chapters V and VI, I have become impressed by the potential value 
of a systematic and, above all, cumulative scries of empirical studies 
of occupations and professions guided by and in turn extending a 
body of sociological theory. The first steps in the direction of such a 
program .of consolidated research on the sociology of occupations 
have been taken during the past year. Surely, in this large and sig¬ 
nificant field of sociological inquiry, it may b^^upposed that what’s 
past is only prologue. 

Although Chapter VII, “The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy,” was tvrit* 
ten originally for a lay audience, I have included it in this volume 
because it deals with that much neglected sector of functional analy¬ 
sis in sociology, the study of dynamic social mechanisms. 
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The reader will soon observe tliat the mechanism of the self- 
fulfilling social belief, in which confident error generates its own 
spurious confirmation, bears a close theoretical connection with the 
concept of latent function. Both are types of unanticipated conse¬ 
quences of action or decision or belief, the one producing the very 
circumstance erroneously assumed to exist, the other producing 
results which were not intended at all. Both mechanisms, implicitly 
considered in my early and now partly outmoded paper on “unan¬ 
ticipated consequences of purposive social action," are yet another 
instance of sociological patterns which are often noticed, but little 
studied. (This is, in the present instance, in sti'ong contrast with 
individual psychology which has given great and cumulating atten¬ 
tion to the pattern of the self-fulfilling belief, as one type of psycho¬ 
logical vicious circle.) 

A third pattern of unanticipated consequences, that of the self- 
destroying belief, is briefly mentioned but not developed at any 
lengdi in this chapter. This mechanism, picturesquely termed the 
“suicidal prophecy" by the nineteenth century logician John Venn, 
involves beliefs which prevent fulfillment of the very circumstance 
which would otherwise come to pass. Examples of this are plentiful 
and familiar. Confident that they will win a game or a war or a 
cherished prize, groups become complacent, their complacency leads 
to lethargy, and lethargy to eventual defeat. Many men, particularly 
men experienced in the management of public affairs, have of course 
long noticed and sometimes taken into account the pattern of the 
suicidal belief. Lincoln, for example, was acutely conscious of the 
pattern. In the dark days of 1862, when McClellan was stalemated 
and the armies in the tvest immobilized, Lincoln did not issue a 
public call for the desperately needed thousands of new troops, ex¬ 
plaining, “I would publicly appeal to the country for this new force 
were it not that I fear a general panic and stampede tvould follow, 
so hard it is to have a thing understood as it really is." 

But from the standpoint of research, the investigation of these 
distinctive and important dynamic mechanisms is only in its bare 
beginnings. Cases of each have been abundantly identified, and used 
for casual illustrative purposes (as they are here), but little researcli 
has been devoted to digging below the surface. Again, as I have 
suggested repeatedly in these pages, the very human tendency to 
want to fight shy of platitudes leads us to ignore the occasionally 
important truths which these platitudes conceal. The pattern of the 
self-destroying belief is familiar, almost as familiar to us today as were 
the oscillations of a pendulum to the people of Galileo’s day. And be¬ 
cause it is familiar, it is conscientiously neglected, not systematically 
followed up in its implications. Consequently, it remains a detached 
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empirical observation, an alien thing, cut ofE from a body of empir¬ 
ically attested sociological tlieory. 

Here, then, is another area for research into basic processes of 
social dynamics and change: determination of the conditions under 
which the three kinds of typically unanticipated consequences oc¬ 
cur: the self-fulfilling belief (prediction, prophecy), the self-defeating 
or suicidal belief, and the latent function or social windfall. 

Among these, tlie suicidal prediction holds double interest for 
the social scientist. It represents not only a pattern which he wishes 
to investigate in the behavior of otliers, but also a pattern which 
creates acute and very special methodological problems in his o^vn 
research. It makes most difficult the empirical testing of social 
science predictions. For since these predictions can be taken into 
account by the very people to whom tiiey refer, the social scientist 
everlastingly faces the possibility that his prediction will enter into 
the situation as a new and dynamic factor, changing the very condi¬ 
tions under which the prediction initially held true. This character¬ 
istic of predictions is peculiar to human alfairs. It is not found 
among predictions about the world of nature. So far as we know, the 
meteorologist’s prediction of continued rainfall has until now not 
perversely led to the occurrence of a drought. But the government 
economist’s distant forecast of an oversupply of wheat may possibly 
lead individual producers of wheat so to curtail their planned pro¬ 
duction as to invalidate the forecast. 

All this suggests that an extensive and as yet im'perfectly identi¬ 
fied type of social science prediction is confronted with a paradox: 
if it is made public, the prediction becomes seemingly invalidated, 
and if it is not made public, it is generally regarded not as a predic¬ 
tion but as a postdiction. It is considered knowledge after the fact. 
(This represents a kind of difficulty in social science kindred but 
not equivalent to what I roughly understand to be the difficulty in 
some limited ranges of physical science represented by the Heisen¬ 
berg principle of uncertainty.) To be sure, in misanthropic mood, or 
in excessive devotion to the values of social science above all other 
human values, or in the self-defined role of a scientific samurai, the 
social scientist might write out, seal and safely deposit his prediction 
of impending unemployment or war or internecine conflict, bring¬ 
ing it to light only after the predicted events had come to pass. But 
this would be almost as reckless of the body politic as of his own 
corporeal self. When one considet||j^e profound objection of many 
. individuals to bein^ regarded as psychological guinea pigs, one can 
rou^ly imagine the aggregated fury of an entire population upon 
discovering itself transmogrified into one immense, sociological 
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guinea pig. Perhaps this Circean experiment had better be recon¬ 
sidered. 

In addition to his general interest in the mechanism of the self- 
destroying belief, therefore, the social scientist has considerable in¬ 
centive for systematic and painstaking inquiry into the conditions 
under which this self-destroying prediction or forecast operates in 
the social realm. Through such serious research, perhaps, he will 
learn what is needed to convert the potentially suicidal prediction 
into a socially beneficent and objectively sound prediction. 

Part II, then, is devoted primarily to the interplay between social 
structures and occupation within a context of dynamic social mech¬ 
anisms. It is intended to present some theoretically relevant, empir¬ 
ically tractable, and socially useful lines of sociological investigation. 
In any case, the large blanks in these fields have persuaded this one 
sociologist to put his immediate research efforts into the sociological 
study of bureaucracy and the functional analysis of occupations. 




CHAPTER IV 


Social Structure and Anomie 


A DECADE AGO, and all the more so before then, one could 
speak of a marked tendency in psychological and sociological 
theory to attribute the faulty operation of social structures to fail¬ 
ures of social control over man’s imperious biological drives. The 
imagery of the relations between man and society implied by this 
doctrine is as clear as it is questionable. In the beginning, there i 
are man’s bjqlogical jtppulses which seek full expression. And then, ’ 
there is the sqda^ order, essentially an apparatus for the manage¬ 
ment of impulses, for the social processing of tensions, for the “re¬ 
nunciation of instinctual gratifications,’’ in the words of Freud. 
Nonconformity with tlie demands of a social structure is thus 
assumed to be anchored in original nature.^' It is the biologically 
rooted impulses which from time to time break through social con¬ 
trol. And by implication, conformity is the result of an utilitarian 
calculus or of unreasoned conditioning. 

With the more recent advancement of social science, this set of 
jconceptions has undergone basic modificapon. For one thing, 
no longer appears so obvious that man is set against society in an 
unceasing war between biological impulse and social restraint. The 
image of man as an untamed bundle of impulses begins to look more 
like a caricature than a portrait. For another, sociological perspec¬ 
tives have increasingly entered into the analysis of behavior deviat -1 
ing from prescribed patterns of conduct. For whatever the role of' 
biological impulses, there still remains the further question of why 
it is that the frequency of deviant behavior varies within different 
'social structures and how it happens that the deviations-have differ- 
lent shapes wd patterns in different social struclutes. Today, as a 
decade ago, we have still much to learn about the pioc^sses through 
{which social structures generate the circumstances in which infringe- 
' ment of social codes constitutes a “normal’’ (that is to say, an expect¬ 
able) response.^ This paper is an essay seeking clarification of the 
.problem. 

The. framework set ou| in this essay is designed'to provide one 
systetotic approach to thr,anal^is of social and cultural sources o^ 
deviant behavior. Our pnmary aim is to discover how some social 
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structures exert a definite pressure upon certain persons in the soci¬ 
ety to engage in nonconformist rather than conformist conduct . 

Mte can locate groups peculiarly subject to such pressures, we should 
expect to find fairly* high rates of deviant behavior in these groups, 
not because the human beings comprising them are compounded of 
Idistinctive biological tendencies but because they are responding 
normally to the social situation in which they find themselves. Ow ' 
perspective is sociological. We look at variations in the rates of 
deviant behavior, not at its incidence.^ Should our quest be at all 
successful, some foi-ms of deviant behavior will be found to be as 
psychologically normal as conformist behavior, and the equation of 
deviation and abnormality will be put in question. 

PATTERNS OF CULTURAL GOALS AND INSTITUTIONAL NORMS • 

Among the several elements of social wd cultural structures, 
two are of immediate importance. These analytically separable 
although they merge in concrete situations. The first consists of cul¬ 
turally defined goals, purposes and interests, held out as legitimate 
objectives for all or for diversely Ideated members of the society^' 
'The goals are more or less integrated — the degree is a question of 
empirical fact-*and roughly ordered in some hierarchy of value. 
Involving various degrees of sentiment and significance, tlie prevail¬ 
ing goals comprise a frame of aspirational reference. They are the 
things “worth striving for.” They are a basic, though not the exclu¬ 
sive, component of what Linton Has called “designs for group liv¬ 
ing.” And though some, not all, of these cultural goals are directly' 
related to the biological drives of man, they are not determined by 
them. 

''A second element of the cultural structure defines, regulates and 
controls the acceptable modes of reaching put for these goab. Ev^ 
social group invariably couples its cultural objectives with regula¬ 
tions, rooted in the mores or institutions, of allowable procedures 
ifor moving toward these objectives. These.isgulatory .norms, ace not 
{necessarily identical with technical or efficiency norms. Many pro- 
' enures which from the standpoint of particular individuals would 
ibe most efficient in securing desired values — the exercise of force, 
ifraud, power — are rule^ out of the institutional area of permitted 
‘conduct, times, the disallowed procedureT include sm^ Which 
w6uld.be efficient for the group itself— e,g., historic taboos on viyi- < 
section, on medical experimentation, on the sociological analysb of 
“sacred” norms —since the criterion of acceptability-is n ot technical 
effici^cy but valqe -laden yentinient«,.^pppnrted by nu^ memben 
’’STQfe group or by those able to promote these sqatiments through 
ihy composite use of power ami propaganda). hoT aU instances. £e 
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choice of expedients for striving toward cultural goals is limited by 
institutionalized norms. 

Sociologists often speak of these controls as being "in the mores" 
or as operating through social institutions. Such elliptical state¬ 
ments are true enough, but they obscure the fact that culturally 
standardized practices are not all of a piece. They are subject to a 
wide gamut of control. They may represent definitely prescribed 
or-preferential or permissive or proscribed patterns of behavior. In 
. assessing the operation of social controls, these variations — roughly 
indicated by the terms prescription, preference, permission and pro¬ 
scription — must of course be taken into account. 

To say, moreover, that cultural goals and institutionalized norms 
operate jointly to shape prevailing practices is not to say that they 
bear a constant relation to one another, ^he cultural emphasis 
placed upon certain goals varies independently of the degree of 
emphasis'Upon institutionalized means. There may develop a very 
heavy, at times a virtually exclusive, stress upon the value of given 
goals, involving comparatively little xroncem with the institutionally 
prescribed means of striving toward these goals. The limiting case 
of this type is reached when the range of alternative procedures is 
governed only by technical rather than by institutional norms. Any 
and all procedures which promise attainment of the all-important 
goal would be permitted in this hypothetical polar case. 'This con¬ 
stitutes one type of malintegrated cultiire.''A second polar type is 
found in groups whne activities- originally conceived as instru¬ 
mental are transmuted into self-contained practices, lacking further 
objectives. ,The original purposes are forgotten and close ad¬ 
herence to institutionally prescribed conduct becomes a matter of 
ritual.^ Sheer conformity becomes a- central value. For a time, 
social stability is ensured — at the expense of- flexibility. Since the 
range of alternative behaviors permitted by the culture is severely 
limited, there is little basis for adapting to new conditions. There 
.develops a tradition-bound, ‘sacred’ society marked by neophobia. 
Between these extreme types are societies which maintain a rough. 
' balance between emphases upon cultural goals and institutionalized 
practices, and these constitute the integrated and relatively stable, 
though changing, societies. 

effective equilibrium between these two phases of the social 
structure is maintained so long as satisfactions accrue to individuals 
(jonforming to both cultural constraints, viz., satisfactions from the 
• achievement of goals and satisfactions emerging directly from the 
institutionally canalized -modes of striving to attain them.. It is 
reckoned in terms of the product and in terms of the process, in 
terms of the outcome and in terms of the activities. Thus continu- 
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ing satisfactions mmt derive from sheer participation in a competi* 
tive otder as well as from eclipsing one’s competitors if. the order 
itself is to be sustained. If concern shifts exclusively to the outcome 
of competition, then those who perennially suffer defeat will,, under¬ 
standably enough, work for a change in the rules of the game. The 
sacrifices occasionally — not, as Freud assumed, invariably — entailed 
by conformity to institutional norms must be compensated by social¬ 
ized rewards. The distribution af statuses through, competition 
must be so ot;^nized that positive incentives for adherence to status 
obligations are provided for every position within the distributive 
order. Otherwise, as will soon become plain, aberrant behavior en¬ 
sues. It is, indeed, my central hypothesis that aberrant behavior 
may be regarded sociologically as a symptom of dissociation between 
culturally prescribed aspirations and socially structured avenues for.' 
realizing these aspirations. 

y^/Ot the types of societies which result from independent variation 
of cultural goals and institutionalized means, we shall be primarily 
concerned with the first — a society in which there is an exception¬ 
ally istrong emphasis upon specific goals without a corresponding 
emphasis upon institutional procedures. If it is not to be misunder- 
sto^, this statement must be elaborated. No society lacks norms 
governing conduct. But societies do differ in the degree to which 
the folkways, mores and institutional controls are effectively inte¬ 
grated with the goals which stand high in the hierarchy pf cultural 
values. The culture may be such as to lead individuals to center 
their emotional convictions about the complex of culturally ac¬ 
claimed ends, with far less emotional support for prescribed meth- 
'.ods of reaching but for these, ends. With .sudi'differential emphases 
^upon goals and institutional procedures, the latter may be so vitiated 
by the stress on goals as to have the behavior of many individuals' 
limited only by considerations of technical expediency. In this 
context, the'sble significant question becomes: 'Which of the avail¬ 
able procedure is moM efficient in netting the culturally approved 
value?* The technically most effective procedure, whether cultur- 
. ally legitinute or not, becomes typically preferred to institutionally 
pr«Knibed.conduct.' As this process of attenuation continues, the 
society becomes unstable and. there develops what Durkheim called 
"anp'mie” (or normlessness).* 

.i^'The working of this profess eventuating in anomie can be easily 
gUn^psed in a series of familiar and instruaive, though perhaps 
- trivial; episodes. Thus, in cofaq^titive athletics, when the aim of 
victory is shorn of its institutional Mappings and success becomes 
ocmstrued as “winning the game" rather than "winning under the 
roles of the game,’’ a juremium is implicitly set upcm the use of ille- 
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gitimate but technically efficient means. The star of the opposing 
football team is surreptitiously slugged; the wrestler incapacitates 
his opponent through ingenious but illicit techniques; university 
alumni covertly subsidize “students" whose talents ate confined to 
the athletic field'. The emphasis on the goal has so attenuated the 
satisfactions deriving front sheer participation in tiie competitive 
activity that only a successful outcome provides gratification. 
Through the same process, tension generated by the desire to win 
in a poker game is relieved by successfully dealing one’s self hnir 
aces or, when the cult of success has truly flowered, by sagaciously 
shuflling the cards in a game of solitaire^ The faint twinge of un¬ 
easiness in the last instance and the surreptitiotts nature-of public 
delicts indicate clearly that the institutional rules of the game arc 
known to those who evade them. But cultural (or idiosyncratic) ex- 
a^ratipn of the success-goal leads men to withdraw emotional 
suppbiTlfoiOKe'fulgs:’" .. - ■ - — 

This process is of course not restricted to the realm of competi-- 
tiye sport, which has simply provided us with microcosmic images 
of the social macrocosm. The process whereby exaltation of the end 
generates a literal demoralization, i.e., a de-institutionalization, of 
the. means ofccurs in many* groups where the two.components of the 
social structure are not highly integrated. 

G}ntc|nporary American* culture appears to approximate the 
polar type in which great emphasis upon certain success-goals occurs 
wiUibnt equivalent emphasis upon institutional means. It would, 
of course be fanciful to assert that accumulated wealth stands alone 
as a 'symbol of success just ^s it would be fanciful to deny that' 
Americans assign it a place high in their scale of values. In some 
large measure, money has been consecrated as a value in itself, over 
and above-its expenditure for articles of consumption or its use for 
fthe enhancement of power. “Mojjey” is peculiarly well adapted to 
become a symbol of prestige. As Simmel emphasized, money is 
highly, abstract and impersonal. However acquired, fraudulently 
or institutionally, it can be used to purchase the same goods and 
services. The anonymity of an urban society, in conjunction with 
these peculiarities of money, permits wealth, the sources of which 
may be unknown to the community iri which the plutocrat lives or, 
if known, to become purified in the course of time, to serve as - a 
symbol of hig^ status. Moreover, in the American Dream there is 
no final stopping point. The measure of “monetary succe»” is con¬ 
veniently indefinite and relative. At each income level, as H. F. 
Clink has found, Americans want just about ^twenty-five per cent 
more (but of course this “just a bit more" continues to operate once 
it is obtained). In this flux of shifting standards, there is no staUe 
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resting point, or rather, it is the point which manages always to be 
"just ahead." An observer of a community in which annual salaries ■ 
in six figures ^ not uncommon reports the anguished words of one 
victim of the American Dream: "In this town, I’m snubbed socially 
because I only get a thousand a week. That j^urts.’’^ 

.. To say that the goal of monetary success is entrenched in Ameri¬ 
can culture is only to say that Americans are bombarded on every 
side by precepts which affirm the right or, often, the duty of retain¬ 
ing the goal even in the face of repeated frustration. Prestigeful 
representatives of the society reinforce the cultural emphasis. The 
family, the school and the workplace — the major agencies shaping 
the personality structure and goal formation of Americans join to 
provide the intensive disciplining required if an individual is to 
retain intact a goal that remains elusively beyond reach, if he is to be 
motivated by the promise of a gratification which is not redeemed. 
As we shall presently see, parents serve as a transmission belt for the 
values and goals of the groups of which they are a part — above all, 
of their social class or of the class with which they identify them¬ 
selves. And the schools are of course the official agency for the pass¬ 
ing on of the prevailing values, with a large proportion of the text¬ 
books used in city schools implying or stating explicitly “that educa¬ 
tion leads to intelligence and consequently to job and money suc¬ 
cess,Central to this process of disciplining people to maintain 
their unfulfilled aspirations are the cultural prototypes of success, 
the living documents testifying that the American Dream can be 
realized if one but has the requisite abilities. Consider in this con¬ 
nection the following excerpt from the business journal. Nation’s 
Business, drawn from a large mass of comparable materials found 
in mass communications setting forth the values of business class 
culture. 

The Document Its Sociological Implications 

(Nation’s Business 
Vol. 27, No. 8, p. 7) 

“ ‘You have to be bom to those Here is an heretical opinion, pos- 
jobs, buddy, or else have a good sibly bora of continued frustra- 
pull.’ tion, which rejects the worth of 

retaining an apparently unrealiz¬ 
able goal and, moreover, ques¬ 
tions the legitimacy of a social 
structure which provides differ¬ 
ential. access to this goal. 

"That’s an old sedative to ambi- The counter-attadt, explicitly 
tnm. asserting the cultural value of 
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“Before listening to its seduc¬ 
tion, ask these men: 


\ 


•Elmer R. Jones, president of 
Wells-Fargo and Co., who began 
life as a poor boy and left school 
at the fifth grade to take his first 
job. 

“Frank C. Ball, the Mason fruit 
jar king of America, who rode 
from Buffalo to Muncie, Indi¬ 
ana, in a boxcar along with his 
brother George’s horse, to start 
a little business in Muncie that 
became the biggest of its kind. 

“J. L. Bevan, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, who at 
twelve was a messenger boy in 
the freight office at New Or¬ 
leans.” 


retaining one’s aspirations intact, 
of not losing “ambition.” - 
A clear statement of the function 
to be served by the ensuing list 
of “successes.” These men are 
living testimony that the social 
structure is such as to permit 
these aspirations to be achieved, 
if one is worthy. And correla- 
tively, failure to reach these goals 
testifies only to one’s own per¬ 
sonal shortcomings. Aggression 
provoked by failure should there¬ 
fore be directed inward and not 
outward, against oneself and not 
against a social structure which 
provides free and equal access to 
opportunity. 

Success prototype I: All may 
properly have the same lofty am¬ 
bitions, for however lowly the 
starting-point, true talent can 
reach the very heights. Aspira¬ 
tions must be retained intact.. 

Success prototype II: What¬ 
ever the present results of one’s 
strivings, the future is large with 
promise; for the common man 
may yet become a king. Gratifi¬ 
cations may seem ftirever de¬ 
ferred, but they will finally be 
realized as one’s enterprise be¬ 
comes “the biggest of its kind.” 

Success prototype III: If the 
secular trends of our economy 
seem to give little scope to small 
business, then one may rise with¬ 
in the giant bureaucracies of pri¬ 
vate enterprise. If one can no 
longer be a “king” in a realm of 
his own creation, he may at least 
become, a “president” in one of 
the economic democracies. No 
matter what one’s prc.sent station. 
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messenger boy or clerk, one’s 
gaze should be fixed at the top>. 

From divers sources there flows a continuing pressure to retain 
high ambition. The exhortational literature is immense, and one 
can choose only at the risk of seeming invidious. Consider onFjf 
these: The Reverend Ru.ssell H. Conwell, with his Acres of Dia¬ 
monds address heard and read by huii^eds of thousands and his 
subsequent book. The New Day, or Jfresh Opportunities: A Book 
for Young Men; Elbert Hubbard, who delivered the famous Message 
to Garcia at Chauuuqua forums throughout the land; Orison Swett 
Marden, who, in a stream of books, first set forth The Secret of 
Achievement, praised by college presidents, then explained the pro¬ 
cess of Pushing to the Front, eulogized by President McKinley and 
finally, these democratic testimonials notwithstanding, mapped the 
road to make Every Man a King. The symbolism of a commoner 
rising to the estate of economic royalty is woven deep in the texture 
of the American culture pattern, finding what is perhaps its ultimate 
expression in the words of one who knew whereof he spoke, Andrew 
Carnegie: “Be a king in your dreams. Say to yourself, ‘My place is 
at the top.’ 

>. Coupled with this positive emphasis upon the obligation to 
maintain lofty goals is a correlative emphasis upon the penalizing 
of those who draw in their ambitions. Americans are' admohished 
"not to be a quitter’’ for in the dictionary of American culture, -as 
in the lexicon of youth, "there is no such word as ‘fail’.’’ The.fcul- 
tural manifesto is clear: one must not quit, must not cease striving, 
must not lessen his goals, for “not failure, but low aim, is crime.’’ 
^/'^hus the culture enjoins the acceptance of three cultural axioms:' 
First, all should strive for the same lofty goals since these are open . 
to all; second, present seeming failure is but a way-station to ulti¬ 
mate success; and third, genuine failure consists only in the lessen¬ 
ing or withdrawal of ambition. 

•4 In rough psychological paraphrase, these axioms represent, first, 
a symbolic "secondary reinforcement’’ of incentive; second, curbing 
the threatened extinction of a response through ah associated stimu¬ 
lus; third, increasing the motive-strength to evoke continued re¬ 
sponses despite the continued absence of reward. 

In sociological paraphrase, these axioms represent, first, the de- 
fleetidn of criticism of the social structure^onto one’s self among 
those.to situated in the society that they do not have full and equal, 
aixess^to opportunity; second, the presert'ation of a given structure 
-of social power by having individuals in the lower social strata ident¬ 
ify themselves,'not witlt their compeers, but with those at the top 
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(whom they will ultimately join); and third, providing pressures 
fpr conformity with the cultural dictates of unslackened ambition- 
by the' threat of less than full membership in the society for those 
wihp fail to copfbpn.. 

It is in tlTese |erm$ and through these processes that contempor¬ 
ary American culture continues to be characterized by a heavy 
jemphasis on wealth as a basic symbol of success, without a corres¬ 
ponding emphasis upon the legitimate avenues on which to march 
toward this goal. How do individuals living in this cultural con¬ 
text respond? And how do our observations bear upon the doctrine 
that deviant behavior typically derives from biological impulses 
breaking through the restraints imposed by culture? What, in short, 
are the consequences for the behavior of people variously situated 
in a social structure of a culture in which the emphasis on dominant 
success-goals has become increasingly separated from an equivalent 
emphasis on institutionalized procedures for seeking these goals? 

TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL ADAPTATION 

' iTurning from these culture patterns, we now examine types of 
adaptation by individuals witliin the culture-bearing society. 
Though our focus is still the cultural and social genesis of varying 
rates and types of deviant behavior, our perspective shifts from the 
plape of patterns of cultural values to the plane of types of adapta- 
ticm to these values among those occupying different positions in 
the social structure. 

We here consider five types of adaptation, as these are schematic¬ 
ally set out in the following table, where (+) signifies “acceptance,” 
(—)-signifies “rejection", and (±) signifies “rejection of prevailing 
' values and substitutidh of new values.” 

A TYPOLOGY OF MODES OF INDIVIDUAL ADAPTATION^* 

Modes of Adaptation Culture Goals Institutionalized Means 


I. 

Conformity 

+ 

+ 

II. 

Innovation ' 

+ 

— 

III. 

Ritualism 

— 

+ 

IV. 

Retreatism 

— 

—• 

V.,; 

Rebellion 




t 

Examination of how the social structure operates to exert pres¬ 
sure upon individuals for one or another of these alternative modes 
of behavior must be prefaced by the observation that people may 
shift from one alternative to another as they engage in different 
spheres of social activities. These categories refer to role behavior 
in specific types of situations, not to personality. They are types of 
more or less enduring response, not types of personality organiza- 
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tion. To consider these types of adaptation in several spheres of 
conduct would introduce a complexity unmanageable within the 
confines of this paper. For this reason, we shall be priniarily con¬ 
cerned with economic activity in the broad sense of “the produc¬ 
tion, exchange, distribution and consumption of goods and services” 
in our competitive society, where wealth has taken on a highly sym¬ 
bolic cast. 

I. CONFORMITY 

To the extent that a society is stable, adaptation type 1 — con¬ 
formity to both cultural goals and institutionalized means —is the 
most common and widely diffused. Were this not so, the stability 
and continuity of the society could not be maintained. The mesh 
of expectancies constituting every social order is sustained by the 
modal behavior of its members representing conformity to the 
established, though perhaps secularly changing, culture patterns. It 
is, in fact, only because behavior is typically oriented toward the 
basic values of the society that permits us to speak of a human aggre¬ 
gate as compfising'a society. Unless there is a deposit of values shared 
by interacting individuals, there exist social relations, if the disord¬ 
erly interactions may be so called, but no society. It is thus that, in 
1948, one may refer to a Society of Nations primarily as a figure of 
speech or as an imagined objective, but not as a sociological reality. 

Since our primary interest centers on the sources of deviant- be¬ 
havior, and since we have briefly examined the mechanisms making 
for conformity as the modal response in American society, little 
more need be said regarding this type of adaptation, at this point. 

II. INNOVATION 

Great cultural emphasis up'on the success-goal invites this mode 
of adaptation through the use of institutional ly p roscribed bu t often 
effective means of attaining at least the simulacrum of success^ 
wealth and power. This response occurs when the individual has 
assimilated the cultural emphasis upon the goal without equally 
internalizing the institutional norms governing ways and means for 
its attainment. * 

From the standpoint of psychology, great emotional investment 
frt an objective may be expected to produce a readiness to take .risks, 
and this attitude may be adopted by people in all social strata. From 
the standpoint of sociology, the question arises, which features of 
our social structure predispose toward this type of adaptation, thus 
producing greater frequencies of deviant behavior in one is^ial 
stratum than in another? 

On the top economic levels, the pressure toward innovation not 
infrequently erases the distinction between business-like strivings 
this side of the mores and'sharp practices beyond the mores. As 
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Veblen observed,'“It is not easy in any given case —indeed it is at' 
times impossible until the courts have spoken — to say whether it is 
an instance of praiseworthy salesmanship or a penitentiary offense." 
The history of the great American fortunes is threaded with strains 
to^lrard institutionally dubious innovation as is attested by many 
tributes to the Robber Barons. The reluctant admiration often ex¬ 
pressed privately, and not seldom publicly, of these “shrewd, smart 
and successful” men is a product^ of a cultural structure in which 
the sacrosanct goal virtually consecrates the means. This is no new 
phenomenon. Without assuming that Charles Dickens was a wholly 
accurate observer of the American scene and with full knowledge 
that he was anything but impartial, we cite his perceptive remarks 
on the American 

“love of ‘smart’ dealing: which gilds over many a swindle and 
gross breach of trust; many a defalcation, public and private; ^ 
and-enables many a knave to hold his head up with the best, 
who well deserves a halter. ... The merits of a broken specu- 
latjon, or a bankruptcy, or of a successful scoundrel, are not 
gauged by its or his observance of the golden rule, ‘Do as you 
would be done by,’ but are considered with reference to their 
smartness.... The following dialogue I have held a hundred 
times: ‘Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance that such a 
man as So-and-so should be acquiring a large property by the 
most infamous and odious means, and notwithstanding all the 
crimes of which he has been guilty, should be tolerated and 
abetted by your Citizens? He is a public nuisance, is he not?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ ‘A convicted liar?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘He has been kicked 
and cuffed, and caned?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And he is utterly dishon¬ 
orable, debased, and profligate?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘In the name of 
wonder, then, what is his merit?’ ‘Well, sir, he is a smart 
man.’ "i*" 

^ Not all of these large and dramatic departures from institutional' 
norms in the top economic strata are known, and^jpssibly fewer 
deviations among the lesser middle classes come to light J Sutherland 
has repeatedly documented the prevalence of “white-collar crimin¬ 
ality*’' among business men. He notes, further, that many of these 
crimes were* not prosecuted because they were not detected or, if 
' detected, because of “the status of the business man, the'trend away 
from punishment, and the relatively unorganized resentment of the 
public against white-collar criminals.’’*® A study of some 1,700 
prevalently middle-class individuals' found that “off the record 
crimes” were common among wholly “respectable” members of soci¬ 
ety. Ninety-nine per cent of those questioned confessed to having 
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committed one or more of 49 offenses under the penal law of the 
State of New York, each of these offenses being sufficiently serious 
to draw a ma xim um sentence of not less than one year. The mean 
number of offenses in adult years — this excludes all offenses com¬ 
mitted before the age of sixteen — was 18 for men and 11 for women. 
Fully 64% of the men and 29% of the women acknowlec^d their 
guilt on one or'more counts of felony which, under the laws of J^ew 
York is ground for depriving them of. all rights of citizenship. One 
keynote of these findings is expressed by a minister, referring to false 
statements he made aboOt a commodity he sold, “1 tried truth first, 
but it’s not always succe.s.sful.” On the basis of these results, the 
authors modestly conclude that “the number of acts legally consti¬ 
tuting crimes are far in excess of those officially reported. Unlawful 
behavior, far from being an abnormal social or psychological mani- 
fesution, is in truth a very common phenomenon.’’^ 

^But whatever the differential rates of deviant behavior in the 
several social strata, and we know from many sources that the official 
crime statistics uniformly showing higher rates in the lower strata 
are far from complete or reliable, it appears from our analysis'that 
the greatest pressures toward deviation are exerted upon the lower 
strata. Cases in point permit us to detect the sociological mechan¬ 
isms involved in producing these pressures.. Several researches Have 
shown that specialized areas of vice and crime constitute a "normal’' 
response to a situation where the cultural,emf^hasis upon piecuniary 
success has been absorbed, but where there is little access to con¬ 
ventional and legitimate means for becoming successful. The occu¬ 
pational opportunities of people in these areas are largely confined 
to manual labor and the lesser white-collar jobs. Giyen the Anteri- 
can stigmatization of manual labor which has been found to hold 
rather uniformly in all social classes^’’ and absence of -realistic 
opportunities for advancement .beyond this level, the result is a 
marked tendency toward deviant behavior. The status of unskilled 
labor and the consequent low income cannot.readily compete in 
term's of established standards of worth with the promises of power 
and high income from organized vice, rackets, and crime.^* 

^ For our purposes, these sithations exhibit two salient features. 
Tirst, incentives for success are provided by the established .values 
'of the culture; andaecondi the avenues available for moving-tbward 
this goal are largely limited by the class structure to those of deviant 
behavior. Itjs the combimtion dt the cultural emphasis add the 
gocial structure wIncIT produces intense pri^ure'Toifwyratibn. Ren 
couw to legitimate channels for "^ttihg iii the money’’ ii limited 
by a class structure which is not fully'open 'at each level' tomien of 
good capacity.^** Despite our persisting open-clas»-ideol(^,*<^ ad- 
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vance toward the success-goal is relatively rare and notably difficult 
for . those armed with little formal education and few economic re¬ 
sources. The dominant pressure leads toward the gradual attenua¬ 
tion of legitimate, but by and large ineffectual, strivings and the 
increasing use of illegitimate, but more or less effective, expedients.. 

those located in the lower reaches of the social structure, the 
culture makes incompatible demands. On the one hand, they arcj 
asked to orient their conduct toward the prospect of large wealth —j 
“Every man a.king,’’ said Marden and Carnegie and Long — and on; 
the other, they afe largely denied effective opportunities to do soj 
institutionally. The consequence of this structural inconsistency ist 
a high rate of deviant behavior. The equilibrium between culturj 
ally designated ends and means becomes highly uiistable with prol 
gressive emphasis oii attaining .the prestige-laden ends by any mean^ 
whatsoever. Within this context, A1 Capone represents the trij 
umph 'of anioral intelligence over morally prescribed “failure,’| 
when the channels of vertical mobility are closed or narrowed in q 
society which places a high premium on economic affluence and 
‘Sffciiil ascent for alLiiJ members.-^ ^ 

' This last qualification is of central importance. It implies that 
other'.aspects'of the ^cial structure, besides the extreme emphasis 
on pecuniary success, must be considered if we are to understand 
the social sources of deviant behavior. A high frequency of deviant 
• behavior is not generated merely by lack of'opportunity or by this 
exaggerated pecuniary emphasis. A comparatively rigidified class 
structure, a feudalistic caste order, may limit opportunities far 
beyohd the point which obtains.in American society today. It is 
' only wheq a system of cultural values extols, virtually above all else, 
certain common success-goals for the population at large while the 
social structure rigorously restricts or completely closes access to 
approved modes Of reaching these goals for a considerable part of 
the shme population, that deviant behavior ensues on a large scale. 
Otherwise said, our egalitarian ideology denies by implication the 
existence of non-competing individuals and groups in the pursuit 
of pecuniary success. Instead, the same body of success-symbols is 
held to apply for all. are held' ta .transcend class lines, .not to 

be bounded by them, yet the actual social organization is such, that 
there -exist class differentials in accessibility of the goals. In this 
setting, a'cardinal American virtue, “ambition,” promotes a cardinal 
American vice, “deviant behavior.” 

This theoretical analysis may help explain the varying correla¬ 
tions ))etwecn crime and poverty.*® “Poverty” is not an isolated 
Variable whicHi operates in preel^ly the same fashion wherever 
found; it is only one in a complex of identifiably interdependent 
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social and cultural variables. ^Poverty as such and consequent limi¬ 
tation of opportunity are not enough to produce a conspicuously 
high rate of criminal behavior. Even the notorious “poverty in the 
midst of plenty’’ will not necessarily lead to this result, when 
poverty and associated disadvantages in competing for the culture 
values approved for all members of the society are linked with a 
cultural emphasis on pecuniary success as a dominant goal, high 
rates of criminal behavior are the “normal’ outcona(|r)Thus, crude 
(and not necessarily reliable) crime statistics suggest that poverty is 
less highly correlated with crime in southeastern Europe than in 
the United States. The economic life-chances of the poor in these 
European areas would seem to be even less promising than in this 
country, so that neither poverty nor its association with limited op- ^ 
portunity is sufficient' to acount for the varying correlations. ^^How- 
ever, when we consider the full configuration — poverty, limited 
opportunity and the assignment of cultural goals —there appears 
some basis for explaining the higher correlation between poverty 
and crime in our society than in others where rigidified class struc¬ 
tures coupled with differential class symbols of succe S^ 
t The victims of this contradiction between the cultural emphasis 
on]^cuniary ambition and the social bars to full opportunity are 
not always aware of the structural sources of their thwarted aspira¬ 
tions. To be sure, they arc typically aware of a discrepancy between 
individual worth and social rewards. But they do not necessarily’ 
see how this comes about. Those who do find its source in the social 
structure may become alienated from that structure and become 
ready candidates for Adaptation 'V (rebellion). But others, and this 
appears to include the great majority, may attribute their difficulties 
to more mystical and less sociological sources!^ For as the distin¬ 
guished classicist and sociologist-in-spite-of-himself, Gilbert Murray, 
has remarked in this general connection. “The best seed-ground for 
superstition is a society in which the fortunes of men seem to bear 
practically no relation to their merits and efforts.' A stable and 
well-governed society does tend, speaking roughly, to ensure that 
the Virtuous and Industrious Apprentice shall succeed in life, 
while the 'Wicked and Idle Apprentice fails. And in such a society 
people tend to lay stress on the reasonable or visible chains of causa¬ 
tion. But in [a .society .suffering from anomie] . . ., the ordinary 
virtues of diligence, honesty, and kindliness seem to be of little 
avail.’’^^ And in such a society people tend to put stress on mys¬ 
ticism: the workings of Fortune, Chance, Luck. 

In point of fact, both the eminently “successful’’ and the emi¬ 
nently “unsuccessful" in our society not infrequently attribute the 
outcome to “luck.” Thus, the prosperous man of business, Julius 
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Rosenwald, declared that 95% of the great fortunes were "due to 
luck.”^^ And a leading business journal, in an editorial explaining 
the social benefits of great individual wealth, finds it necessary to 
supplement wisdom with luck as the factors accounting fur great 
fortunes: “When one man through wise investments — aided, we’ll 
grant, by good luck in many cases — accumulates a few millions, he 
doesn’t thereby take something from the rest of us.’’®® In much the 
same fashion, the worker often explains economic status in terms of 
chance. "The worker sees all about him experienced and skilled 
men with no work to do. If he is in work, he feels lucky. If he is 
out of work, he is the victim of hard luck. He can see little relation 
between worth and consequences/’"^ 

But these references to the workings of chance and luck serve* 
distinctive functions according to whetlier they are made by those 
who have reached or those who have not reached the culturally 
emphasized goals. For the successful, it is in psycliological terms, a 
disarming expressi&n of modesty. It is far removed from any sem¬ 
blance of conceit to say, in effect, that one w p lucky rather than 
altogether deserving of one’s good fortune. |n sociological terms, 
the doctrine of luck as expounded by the successful serves the dual 
function of explaining the frequent discrepancy between merit and 
reward while keeping immune from criticism a social structure 
which allows this discrepancy to become frequent. For if success 
is primarily a matter of luck, if it is just in the blind nature of 
things, if it bloweth where it listeth and thou canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it gpeth, then surely it is beyond control and 
will occur in the same measure whatever the social structure. ^ 
j^or the unsuccessful and particularly for those among the un- 
succ^ful who find little reward for their merit and their effort, the 
doctrine of luck serves the psychological function of enabling them 
to preserve their self-esteem in the face of failing It may also entail 
the dysfunction of curbing motivation for sustained endeavor^] 
Sociologically, as implied by Bakke,®** the doctrine may reflect a fail¬ 
ure to comprehend the workings of the social and economic system, 
and may be dysfunctional inasmuch as it eliminates the rationale of 
working for structural changes making for greater equities in oppor¬ 
tunity and reward. 

■'/This orientation toward chance and risk-taking, accentuated by 
the strain of frustrated aspirations, may help explain the marked in¬ 
terest in gambling — an institutionally proscribed or at best permis- 
, sive rather than preferred or prescribed mode of activity — within 
certain social strata.®* 

Among those who do not apply the doctrine of luck to the gulf 
between merit, effort and reward there may develop an individuated 
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and cynical attUude toward the social structure, best exemplified- in 
the cultural cliche that "it’s not what you know, but whom you know.' 
that counts.” 

In societies such as our own, tlien, the great cultural emphasis 
on pecuniary success for all and a social stnicture which unduly lim¬ 
its practical recourse to approved means for many 'set up a tension 
toward innovative practices which depart from institutional norms. 
But this form of adapttition presupposes that individuals have been 
imperfectly socialized so Hhat they abandon institutional means 
while retaining the success-aspiration. Among those who have fully 
internalized the institutional values, however, a cpmparable situa- 
' tion is more likely to lead to an alternative response in which the 
goal is abandoned but conformity to the mores persists. This type 
of response calls for further examination. 

III. RITUALISM 

The ritualistic type of adaptation can be readily identified. It 
involves the abandoning or scaling down of the lofty cultural goals 
of great pecuniary success and rapid social mobility to the point 
where .pofi’s. bej^tisBed. But though one rejects the 

cultural obligation to attempt “to g^t ahead in the tvorld,” though 
one draws in one’s'horizons, one continues to abide almost compul¬ 
sively by institutional norms. 

It is something of a terminological quibble to ask whether this 
genuinely represents “genuinely deviant behavior.” Since the adap¬ 
tation is, in effect, an internal decision and since the overt behavior 
is institutionally, permissive, though not culturally preferred, it is 
not generally considered to represent a “social problem.” Intimates 
of individuals making this adaptation may pass judgment in terms 
of prevailing cultural emphases and may “feel sorry for them,” they 
may, in the individual case, feel that “old Jonesy is certainly in a 
rut.” Whether this is described as deviant behavior or no, it clearly 
represents a departure from the cultural model in which men are 
jpbliged to strive actively, preferably through institutionalised pro¬ 
cedures, to move onward and upward in the social hierarch^ 

I f We should expect this type of adaptation to be fairly fri^uent 
in a society which makes one’s social status largely dependent upon 
one’s achievements. For, a s ha s so..often been observed,*® this 
ceaseless competi t ive struffle pt^uces acule^stafiT'anxiety. One 
[ deyiicfifor.iillayj ng' these anx ietjauia j^ Iowct on e.^ l<wd of ^pira- 
' tion - j>ermanently. "^Fear produces inaction, or more accurately;, 
routinized actionl®^' 

^ The syndrome of the social ritualist is bpth familiar and instruc¬ 
tive. HisTmplicit life-philosophy finds expression in a sMes of 
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cultural clich^ “I’m not sticking my neck out;’’ “I’m playing safe;’’ 
‘Tin satisfied witU^h&t I’Ve got;’’ “Don’t aim high and you won’t be 
disappointed.” ^le theme threaded through these attitudes is that 
high ambitions invite frustration aqd danger whereas lower aspira¬ 
tions produce satisfaction and security. It is a response to a situa¬ 
tion which appears tlireatdning and excites distrust, j It is the atti¬ 
tude implicit among workers who carefully regulate their output 
to a constant quota in an industrial organization where they have 
occasion to fear that they will “be noticed” by managerial personnel 
, and “sometliing will happen” if their output rises and falls.^^ It is 
the perspective of the frightened employ€.e, the zealously conformist 
bureaucrat in the teller’s cage of the private banking enterprise or in 
the front office of the public works enterprise.®® short, the 

vniode of adaptation of individually seeking'a private escape from the 
dangers and frustrations which seem to them inherent in the compe¬ 
tition for major cultural goals by abandoning these goals and cling- 
'ing all tli6 more closely to tlie safe routines and the institutional 
norms. 

If we should expect lower-class Americans to exhibit Adaptation 
II —“innovation”— to the frustrations enjoined by the prevailing 
emphasis on large cultural goals and the fact of small social oppor¬ 
tunities, we should expect lower-middle^lass Americans to be heavi-\ 
ly represented among those making Adaptation III, “ritualism.”) 
For it is in the lower middle class that parents typically exert con-' 
tinuous pressure upon children to abide by the moral mandates of 
the society, and where the social climb upward is less likely to meet/ 
with success than among the upper middle class. The strong dis^ 
-ciplining for conformity with mores reduces the likelihood of Adap-t 
tation II and promotes the likelihood of Adaptation III. The severe' 
training leads many to carry a heavy burden of anxiety. The social¬ 
ization patterns of the lower middle class thus promote the very 
character structure most predisposed toward ritualism,®* and it is in 
this stratum, accordingly, that the adaptive pattern III should most 
often occur.*® 

But we should note again, as at the outset of this paper, that we 
are here examining modes pl.,adaptation to contradictions in the 
cultural and social striidure: we are not focussing on character or 
personality types. Individuals, caught up in these contradictions can 
and do move from one type of adaptation to another. Thus it may 
be conjectured that some ritualists, conforming meticulously to the 
institutional rules, are so steeped in the regulations that they be¬ 
come bureaucratic virtuosos, that they over-conform precisely 
because they are subject to guilt engendered by previous noncon¬ 
formity with the rules (i.e.. Adaptation II). And the occasional 
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passage from ritualistic adaptation to dramatic kinds of illicit adap¬ 
tation is well-documented in clinical case-histories and often set 
forth in insightful fiction. Defiant outbreaks not infrequently fol¬ 
low upon prolonged periods of over-compliance.®® But though the 
psychodynamic mechanisms of this type of adaptation have been 
fairly well identified and linked with patterns of discipline and^ 
socialization in the family, much sociological research is still re¬ 
quired to explain why these patterns are presumably more frequent 
in certain social strata and groups than in others. Our own discus¬ 
sion has merely set out one analytical framework for sociological 
research focussed on this problem. 

rv. RETREATISM 

Qust as Adaptation I (conformity) remains the most frequent. 
Adaptation IV (the rejection of cultural goals and institutional 
means) is probably the least common. People who “adapt” (or mal- 
adapt) in this fashion are, strictly speaking, in the society but not 
of it. Sociologically, these constitute the true “aliens.” Not sharing 
the common frame of values, tliey can be included as members of 
the society (in distinction from the population) only in a fictional 
sense.N 

In this category fall some of the adaptive activities of psychotics, 
autists, pariahs, outcasts, vagrants, vagabonds, tramps, chronic 
drunkards and drug addicts.®'^ They have relinquished culturally 
prescribed goals and their behavior does not accord with institu¬ 
tional norms. This is not to say that in some cases the source of 
their mode of adaptation is not the very social structure which they 
have in effect repudiated nor that their very existence within an 
area does not constitute a “problem” for members of the society. 

From the standpoint of its sources in the social structure, this 
mode of adaptation is most likely to occur when both the culture 
goals and the institutional practices have been thoroughly assimi¬ 
lated by the individual and imbued with affect and high value, but 
accessible institutional avenues are not productive of success. There 
^ interiorized moral obligation for 

adopting institutional means conflicts with pressures to resort to 
ullicit means (which may attain the goal) and-the individual is shut 
off from means which are both legitimate and effective The com¬ 
petitive order is maintained but the frustrated and handicapped 
individual who cannot cope with this order drops out. ^iSFeatism, 
quietism and resignation are manifested in escape mechanisms which 
ultimately lead him to “escape” from the requirements of the soci¬ 
ety. It is thus an expedient which arises from continued failure to 
near i^e goal by legitimate measures wd from an inability to use 
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the i llegitimate because of mtemalued. prohibitions, this pro¬ 
cess occurring while the supreme value of the success-goal has not 
yet been renounced. The conflict is resolved by abandoning both 
precipitating elements, the goals and the means. The escape is 
coinplete, the conflict is eliminated and the individual is asociajized. 

( In public and ceremonial life, this type of deviant behavior is 
most heartily condemned by conventional representatives of the 
society. In contrast to the conformist, who keeps the wheels of 
society running, this deviant is a non-productive liability; in con¬ 
trast to the innovator who is at least “smart” and actively striving, 
he sees no value in the success-goal which the culture prizes so high¬ 
ly; in contrast to the ritualist who conforms at least to the mores, he 
pays scant attention to the institutional practices. 

Nor does the society lightly accept these repudiations of its 
values. To do so would be to put these values into question. Those 
who have abandoned the quest for success are relentlessly pursued 
to their haunts by a society insistent upon having all its members 
orient themselves to success-striving. Thus, in the heart of Chicago’s 
Hobohemia are the book stalls filled with wares designed to re¬ 
vitalize dead aspirations. 

“The Gold Coast Book Store is in the basement of an old 
residence, built back from the street, and now sandwiched be¬ 
tween two business blocks. The space in front is filled with 
stalls, and striking placards and posters. 

“These posters advertise such books as will arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the down-and-out. One reads: '... Men in thousands 
pass this spot daily, but the majority of them are not finan¬ 
cially successful. They are never more than two jumps ahead 
of the rent men. Instead of that, they should be more bold 
and daring,’ ‘Getting Ahead of the Game,’ before old age 
withers them and casts them on the junl^ heap of human 
wrecks. If you want to escape this evil fate — the fate of the 
vast majority of men —come in and get a copy of The Law 
of Financial Success. It will put some new ideas in your head, 
and put you on the highroad to success. 35 cents.’ 

“There are always men loitering before its stalls. But they 
seldom buy. Success comes high, even at thirty-five cents, 
to the hobo.”** 

But if this deviant is condemned in real life, he may become a 
. source of gratification in fantasy-life. Thus Kardiner has advanced 
the speculation that such figures in contemporary folklore and 
popular culture bolster “morale and self-esteem by the spectacle of 
man rejecting current ideals and expressing contempt for them.” 
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The prototype in the films is of course Charlie Chaplin’s bum. 

"He is Mr. Nobody and is very much aware of his own insig¬ 
nificance.. He is always the butt of a crazy and bewildering 
world in which he has no place and from which he constantly 
runs away into a contented do-nothingness. He is free from 
conflict because he has abandoned the quest for security and 
prestige, and is resigned to the lack of any claim to virtue or 
distinction, [A precise characterological portrait of Adapta¬ 
tion IV.} He always becomes involved in the world by acci¬ 
dent. There he encounters evil and aggression against the 
weak and helpless wliich he has no power to combat. Yet al¬ 
ways, in spite of himself, he becomes the champion of the 
wronged and oppressed, not by virtue of his great organizing 
ability but by virtue of homely and insolent trickiness by 
which he seeks out the weakness of the wrongdoer. He al¬ 
ways remains humble, poor, and lonely, but is contemptuous 
of the incomprehensible world and its values. He therefore 
represents the character of our time who is perplexed by the 
dilemma either of being crushed in the struggle to achieve 
the socially approved goals of success and power (lie achieves 
it only once — in The Gold Rush) or of succumbing to a hope¬ 
less resignation and flight from them. Charlie’s bum is a 
great comfort in that be gloats in his ability to outwit the 
pernicious forces aligned against him if he chooses to do so 
and affords every man the satisfaction of feeling that the ulti¬ 
mate flight from social goals to loneliness is an. act of choice 
and not a symptom of his defeat. Mickey'Mouse is a con¬ 
tinuation of the Chaplin saga.’’^” 

This fourth mode of adaptation, then, is that of the socially dis¬ 
inherited who if they have none of the rewards held out by mciety 
also have few of the frustrations attendant upon continuing to seek 
these rewards. It is, moreover, a “privatized” rather than a collec¬ 
tive mode of adaptation. Although people exhibiting this deviant 
behavior may gravitate toward centers where they come into contact 
with other deviants and .although they may come to share in the 
subculture of these deviant groups, their adaptations were largely 
private and isolated rather than unified under the a^s of a new cul¬ 
tural code, nrhe type of collective adaptation remains to be con¬ 
sidered. 

V.‘ REBELUON , 

. • Hiis adaptation leads men 'outside the environing social struc- 
jthK'io envisage and seek to bring into being a new, that b to say. 
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a greatly modified social structure. It presupposes alienation from 
leigning goals and standards. These come to be regarded as purely 
j'arbitrary." And the arbitrary is precisely that which can neither 
txact allegiance nor possess legitimacy, for it might as well be othcr- 
ivise. In o ur socie ty, oig;.aiUi!Led.iDavements for rebellion apparently 
iim to introduce a social structure in which the cultural standards 
of succeu would be sharply modified and provision would be made 
for. a. closer correspondence between merit, effort and reward. 

But before examining “rebellion” as a mode of adaptation, we 
must distinguish it from a superficially similar but essentially dif¬ 
ferent type, “ressentiment.” Introduced in a special technical sense, 
by Nietzsche, the concept of ressentiment was taken up and. devel¬ 
oped sociologically by Max Scheler.*® This complex sentiment has 
three interlocking elements. First, diffuse feelings of hate, envy 
and hostility; second, a s.e.nse of being powerless to’expreVs these 
feeling actively against the person or social stratum evoking them; 
and third, a continual re-experiencing of this impotent hostility.*^ 
,;The essential point distinguishing ressentiment from rebellion is 
^that the former does not involve a genuine change in values. 

* Ressentiment involves a sour-grapes pattern which asserts merely 
that desired but unattainable objectives do not actually embody the | 
prized values —after all, the fox in the fable does not say that he 
abandons all taste for,sweet grapes; he says only that these particular 
grapes are not sweet. Rebellion, on the other hand, involves a genu¬ 
ine transvaluation, where the direct or vicarious experience of frus¬ 
tration leads to full denunciation of previously prized values — the 
rebellious fox simply renounces tlig*prevailing taste for sweet grapes. 
In ressentiment, one condemns what one secretly craves: in rebellion, 
one condemns the craving itself. But though the two are distinct, 
organized rebellion may draw upon a vast reservoir of the resentful 
and discontented as institutional dislocations become acute. 

. When the institutional system is regarded as the barrier to the 
satisfaction of legitimized goals, the stage is set for rebellion as an 
adaptive response. To pass into organized political action, alle¬ 
giance must not only be withdrawn from the prevailing^cial struc¬ 
ture' but must be transferred to new groups possessed of a new 
myth.^® The dual function of the myth is to locate the source of 
large-scale frustrations in the social structure and to portray an 
alternative structure which would not, presumably, give rise to 
frustration of the deserving. It is a charter for action. In this con¬ 
text, the functions of the counter-myth of the conservatives — briefly 
sketched in an earlier section of this paper — become further clari¬ 
fied: whatever the source of mass frustration, it is not to be found 
in the basic structure of the society. The conservative myth may 
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thus assert that these frustrations are in the nature of things and 
would occur in any social system: "Periodic mass unemployment and 
business depressions can’t be legislated out of existence; it’s just like 
a person who feels good one day and bad the next.’’** Or, if not the 
doctrine of inevitability, then the doctrine of gradual and slight ad¬ 
justment: “A few changes here and there, and we’ll have things run¬ 
ning as ship-shape as they can possibly be.’’ Or, the doctrine which 
deflects hostility from the social structure onto the individual who is 
a “failure” since “every man really gets what’s coming to him in 
this country.” 

The myths of rebellion and of conservatism both work toward 
a “monopoly of the imagination” seeking to define the situation in 
such terms as to move the frustrate toward or away from Adapta¬ 
tion V. It is above all the “renegade” who, though himself “success¬ 
ful,” renounces the prevailing values that becomes the target of 
greatest hostility among those in rebellion. For he not only puts 
the values in question, as does the out-group, but he signifies that 
the unity of the group is broken.** Yet, as has so often been noted, 
it is typically a rising class rather than the most depressed strata 
which organizes the resentful and'the rebellious into a revolutionary 
group. 

THE STRAIN TOWARD ANOMIE 

The social structure we have examined produces a strain toward 
anomie and deviant behavior. The pressure of such a social order 
is upon outdoing one’s competitors. So long as the sentiments sup-' 
porting this competitive system are distributed throughout the en¬ 
tire range of activities and are not conHned to the final result of 
“success,” the choice of means will remain largely within the ambit 
of institutional control. When, however, the cultural emphasis 
shifts from the satisfactions deriving from competition itself to al¬ 
most exclusive concern with the outcome, the resultant stress makes 
for the breakdown of the regulatory structure. With this attenua¬ 
tion of institutional controls, there occurs an approximation to the 
situation erroneously held by the utilitarian philosophers to be 
typical of society, a situation in which calculations of personal ad¬ 
vantage and fear of punishment are the only regulating agenciek' 

This strain toward anomie does not operate evenly throughout 
the society. Some effort has been made in the present analysis to 
suggest the strata most vulnerable to the pressures for deviant behav¬ 
ior and to set forth some of the mechanisms operating to produce 
those pressures. For purposes of simplifying the problem, monetary 
sutxiess ytki tbiken as the major cultural goal, although there are, of 
course, alternative goals in die repository of common values. The 
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realms of intellectual and artistic achievement, for example, provide 
alternative career patterns which may not entail large pecuniary 
rewards. To the extent that the cultural structure attaches prestige 
to these alternatives and the social structure permits access to them, 
Ae system is somewhat stabilized. Potential deviants may still con¬ 
form in terms of these auxiliary sets of values. 

But the central tendencies toward anomie remain, and it is to 
these that the analytical scheme here set forth calls particular atten¬ 
tion. 


THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY 

Since this symposium centers about the social institution of the 
family, a final word should be said drawing together the implica¬ 
tions scattered* throughout the foregoing discussion concerning the 
role of the family in these patterns of deviant behavior. 

It is the family, of course, which is a major transmission belt for 
the diffusion of cultural standards to the oncoming generation. But 
what has until lately been overlooked is that the family largely trans¬ 
mits that portion of the culture accessible to the social stratum and 
groups in which the parents find themselves. It is, therefore, a 
mechanism for disciplining the child in terms of the cultural goals 
and mores characteristic of this narrow range of groups. Nor is 
the socialization confined to direct training and disciplining. The 
process is, at least in part, inadvertent. Quite apart from direct 
admonitions, rewards and punishments, the child is exposed to 
social prototypes in the witnessed daily behavior and casual conver¬ 
sations of parents. Not infrequently, children detect and incorpor¬ 
ate cultural uniformities even when these remain implicit and have 
not been reduced to rules. 

Language patterns provide the most impressive evidence, readily 
observable in clinical fashion, that children, in the process of social- 
izatiog., detect uniformities which have not been explicitly formu¬ 
lated for them by elders or contemporaries and which are not form¬ 
ulated by the children themselves. Persistent errors of language 
among children are most instructive. Thus, the child will spon¬ 
taneously use such words as “mouses” or “moneys,” even though he 
has never heard such terms or been taught "the rule for forming 
plurals." Or he will create such words as “failed,” “runned,” 
“singed,” “hitted,” “bested” though he has not been taught, at the 
age of three, “rules” of conjugation. Or, he will refer to a choice 
, morsel as “gooder” than another less fiivored, or perhaps through a 
logical extension, he may describe it as “goodest” of all. Obviously, 
he has detected the implicit paradigms for the expression of plurality, 
for the conjugation of verbs, and the inflection of adjectives. The 
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very nature of his error and misapplication of the paradigm testifies 
to this." 

It may be tentatively inferred, therefore, that he is also busily 
engaged in detecting and acting upon the implicit paradigms of cul¬ 
tural evaluation, and categorization of people and things, and the 
formation of estimable goals as well as assimilating the explicit cul¬ 
tural orientation set forth in an endless stream of commands, explan¬ 
ations and exhortations by parents. It would appear that in addition 
to the important researches of the depth psychologies on the social¬ 
ization process, there is need for supplementary types of direct obser¬ 
vation of culture diffusion within the family. It may well be that the 
child retains the implicit paradigm of cultural values detected in 
the day-by-day behavior of his parents even when this conflicts with 
their explicit advice and exhortations. 

^ It is, however, the projection of parental ambitions onto the 
child which is more centrally relevant to this paper. As is well 
known, many parents confronted with personal “failure” or limited 
“success" may mute their original goal-emphasis and may defer fur¬ 
ther efforts to reach the goal, attempting to reach it vicariously 
through their children. “The influence may come through the 
mother or the father. Often it is the case of a parent who hopes 
that the child will attain heights that he or she failed to attain.”*^ 
In a research now in process on the social organization of public 
housing developments, we have found among both Negroes and 
Whites that the lower the occupational level of the parent, the larger 
the proportion having aspirations for a professional career for their 
children.*’' Should this finding be confirmed by further research it 
will have large bearing upon the problem in hand. For if com¬ 
pensatory projection of parental ambition onto children is typical, 
then it is precisely those parents least able to provide free access to 
opportunity for their children —the “failures” and “frustrates”— 
who exert greatest pressure upon their children for high achievement. 
And this syndrome of lofty aspirations and limited realistic oppor¬ 
tunities, as we have seen, is precisely the pattern which invites devi¬ 
ant behavior. This clearly points to the need for investigation 
focussed upon occupational goal-formation in the several social strata 
if the inadvertent role of family disciplining in deviant behavior is 
to be understood from the perspectives of our analytical scheme. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

It should be apparent that the foregoing discussion is not pitched ■ 
on a moralistic plane. Whatever the sentiments of the reader con¬ 
cerning the moral desirability of codrdinating the goals-and-means 
leases of the social structure, it jt rWr that in^pM4<»rt 
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of the tyn fn annmiff. Insofar as one of the most general func* 
tionToFsocial structure is to provide a basis for predictability and 
regularity of social behavior, it becomes increasingly limited in effec¬ 
tiveness as these elements of the social structure become dissociated. 
At the extreme, predictability is minimized and what may be pro¬ 
perly called anomie or cultural chaos supervenes. « 

This essay on the structural sources of deviant behavior remainr 
but a brief prelude. It has not included a detailed treatment 
of the structural elements which predispose toward one rather than 
another of the alternative responses open to individuals living in an 
ill-balanced social structure; it has largely neglected but not denied 
the relevance of the social-psychological processes determining the 
specific incidence of these responses; it has only briefly considered 
the social functions fulfilled by deviant behavior; it has not put the 
explanatory power of the analytical scheme to full empirical test by 
determining group variations in deviant and conformist behavior; 
it has only touched upon rebellious behavior which seeks to re¬ 
fashion the social framework. 

It is sug^sted that these and related problems may be advan¬ 
tageously analyzed by use of this scheme. 




CHAPTER V 


Bureaucratic Structure and Personality 


A FORMAL, RATIONALLY ORGANIZED social structure in¬ 
volves clearly defined patterns oE activity in which, ideally, 
every series of actions is functionally related to the purposes of the 
organization.^ In such an organization there is integrated a series 
of offices, of hierarchized statuses, in which inhere a number of obli¬ 
gations and privileges closely defined by limited and specific rules. 
Each of these offices contains an area of imputed competence and 
responsibility. Authority, the power of control which derives from 
an acknowledged status, inheres in the office and not in the particu¬ 
lar person who performs the official role. Official action ordinarily 
occurs within the framework of preexisting rules of the organiza¬ 
tion. The system of prescribed relations between the various offices 
involves a considerable degree of formality and clearly defined social 
distance between the occupants of these positions. Formality is 
manifested by means of a more or less complicated social ritual 
which symbolizes and supports the “pecking order” of the various 
offices. Such formality, which is integrated with the distribution 
of authority within the system, serves to minimize friction by largely 
restricting (official) contact to modes which are previously defined 
by the rules of the organization. Ready calculability of others' be¬ 
havior and a stable set of mutual expectations is thus built up. 
Moreover, formality facilitates the interaction of the occupants of 
offices despite their (possibly hostile) private attitudes toward one 
another. In this way, the subordinate is protected from the arbi¬ 
trary action of his superior, since the actions of'both are constrained 
by a mutually recognized set of rules. Specific procedural devices 
foster objectivity and restrain the “quick passage of impulse into 
action.”® 

THE STRUCTURE OF BUREAUCRACY 

The ideal type of such formal organization is bureaucracy and, 
in many respects, the classical analysis of bureaucracy is that by Max 
Weber.® As Weber indicates, bureaucracy involves a clear-cut divi- 
'sion of integrated activities which are regarded as duties inherent 
in the office. A system of differentiated controls and sanctions is 
stated in the regulations. The assignment of roles occurs on the 
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basis of technical qualifications which are ascertained through form¬ 
alized, impersonal procedures (e.g., examinations). Within the 
structure of hierarchically arranged authority, the activities of 
“trained and salaried experts” are governed by general, abstract, 
clearly defined rules which preclude the necessity for the issuance 
of specific instructions for each specific case. The generality of the 
rules requires the constant use of categorization, whereby individual 
problems and cases are classified on the basis of designated criteria 
and are treated accordingly. The pure type of bureaucratic official 
is appointed, either by a superior or through the exercise of imper¬ 
sonal competition; he is not elected. A measure of flexibility in the 
bureaucracy is attained by electing higher functionaries who presum¬ 
ably express the will of the electorate (e.g., a body of citizens or a 
board of directors). The election of higher officials is designed to 
affect the purposes of the organization, but the technical procedures 
for attaining these ends are carried out by a continuous bureaucratic 
personnel.^ 

Most bureaucratic offices involve the expectation of life-long 
tenure, in the absence of disturbing factors which may decrease 
the size of the organization. Bureaucracy maximizes vocational 
security.® The function of security of tenure, pensions, incremental 
salaries and regularized procedures for promotion is to ensure the 
devoted performance of official duties, without regard for extraneous 
pressures.® The chief merit of bureaucracy is its technical efficiency, 
with a premium placed on precision, speed, expert control, conti¬ 
nuity, discretion, and optimal returns on input. The structure is 
one which approaches the complete elimination of personalized 
relationships and nonrational considerations (hostility, anxiety, 
affectual involvements, etc.). 

With increasing bureaucratization, it becomes plain to all who 
would see that man is to a very important degree controlled by his 
social relations to the instruments of production. This can no longer 
seem only a tenet of Marxism, but a stubborn fact to be acknow¬ 
ledged by all, quite apart from their ideological'persuasion. Bureau¬ 
cratization makes readily visible what was previously dim and 
obscure. More and more people discover that to work, they must 
be employed. For to work, one must have tools and equipment. 
And the tools and equipment are increasingly available only in 
bureaucracies, private or public. Consequently, one must be em¬ 
ployed by the bureaucracies in order to have access to tools in order 
to work in order to live. It is in this sense that bureaucratization 
entails separation of individuals from the instruments of production, 
as in modem capitalistic enterprise or in state communistic enter¬ 
prise (of the 1949 variety), just as in the post-feudal army, bureau- 
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cratization entailed complete separation from the instruments of 
destruction. Typically, the worker no longer owns his tools nor the 
soldier, his weapons. And in thu special sense, more and more 
people become workers, either blue collar or white collar or stiff 
shirt. So develops, for example, the new type of the scientific worker, 
as the scientist is “separated” from his technical equipment — after 
all, the physicist does not ordinarily own his cyclotron. To work at 
his research, he must be employed by a bureaucracy with laboratory 
resources. 

Bureaucracy is administration which almost completely avoids 
public discussion of its techniques, although there may occur public 
discussion of its policies.’’' This secrecy is confined neither to public 
nor to private bureaucracies. It is held to be necessary to keep valu¬ 
able information from private economic competitors or from foreign 
and potentially hostile political groups. And though it is not often 
so called, espionage among competitors is perhaps as common, if not 
as intricately organized, in systems of private economic enterprise 
as in systems of national states. Cost figures, lists of clients, new 
technical processes, plans for production — all these are typically 
regarded as essential secrets of private economic bureaucracies which 
might be revealed if the bases of all decisions and policies had to be 
publicly defended. 

THE DYSFUNCTIONS OF BUREAUCRACY 

In these bold outlines, die positive attainments and functions of 
bureaucratic oig;anization are emphasized and the internal stresses 
and strains of such structures are almost wholly neglected. The 
community at large, however, evidently emphasizes the imperfec¬ 
tions of bureaucracy, as is suggested by the fact that the “horrid 
hybrid,” bureaucrat, has become an epithet, a Schimpfwort. 

The transition to a study of the negative aspects of bureaucracy is 
afforded by the application of Veblen’s concept of “trained incapac¬ 
ity,” Dewey’s notion of “occupational psychosis” or Warnotte’s view 
of “professional deformation.” Trained incapacity refers to that state 
of affairs in which one’s abilities function as inadequacies or blind 
spots. Actions based upon training and skills which have been success¬ 
fully applied in the past may result in inappropriate responses under 
changed conditions. An inadequate flexibility in the application of 
skills, will, in a changing milieu, result in more or less serious mal- 
adjustments.^ Thus, to adopt a barnyard illustration used in this 
- connection by Burke, chickens may be readily conditioned to inter¬ 
pret the sound of a bell as a signal for food. The same bell may 
now be used to summon the “trained chickens” to their doom as 
they are assembled to suffer decapiution. In general, one adopts 
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measures in keeping with his past training and, under new condi¬ 
tions which are not recognized as significantly different, the very 
soundness of this training may lead to the adoption of the wrong 
procedures. Again, in Burke’s almost echolalic phrase, “people 
may be unfitted by being fit in an unfit fitness”; their training may 
become an incapacity. 

Dewey’s concept of occupational psychosis rests upon much the 
same observations. As a result of their day to day routines, people 
develop special preferences, antipathies, discriminations and empha¬ 
ses.® (The term psychosis is used by Dewey to denote a “pronounced 
character of the mind.”) These psychoses develop through demands 
put upon the individual by the particular organization of his occu¬ 
pational role. 

The concepts of both Veblen and Dewey refer to a fundam<;ntal 
ambivalence;. Any action can be considered in terms of what it 
attains or what it fails to attain. “A way of seeing is also a way of 
not seeing — a focus upon object A involves a neglect of object B.”^® 
In his discussion, Weber is almost exclusively concerned with what 
the bureaucratic structure attains: precision, reliability, efficiency. 
This same structure may be examined from another perspective 
provided by tlie ambivalence. Wha t are the_ limitations .of.the' 
org^izatiqns designed to attain these ‘goals? 

For reasons which we have already noted, the bureaucratic struc¬ 
ture exerts a constant pressure upon the official to be “methodical, 
prudent, disciplined.” If the bureaucracy is to operate successfully, 
it must attain a high degree of reliability of behavior, an unusual 
degree of conformity witli prescribed patterns of action. Hence, the 
fundamental importance of discipline which may be as highly de¬ 
veloped in a religious or economic bureaucracy as in the army. 
Discipline can be effective only if the ideal patterns are buttressed 
by strong sentiments which entail devotion to one’s duties, a keen 
sense of the limitation of one’s authority and competence, and meth- 
odical performance of routine activities. The efficacy of social struc¬ 
ture depends ultimately upon infusing gproup participants with 
appropriate attitudes and sentiments. As we shall see, there are 
definite arrangements in the bureaucracy for inculcating and rein¬ 
forcing these sentiments. 

At the moment, it suffices to observe that in order to ensure dis¬ 
cipline (the necessary reliability of response), these sentiments are 
often more intense than is technically necessary. There is a margin 
of s^ety, so to speak, in the pressure exerted |>y these sentiments 
upon the bureaucrat to conform to his patterned obligations, in 
. much the same sense that added allowances (precautionary oyer- 
estimations) are nuule by the engineer in designing the supports for 
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a bridge. But this very emphasis leads to a transference of the senti¬ 
ments from the aims of the organization onto the particular details 
of behavior required by the rules. Adherence to the rules, origin¬ 
ally conceived as a means, becomes transformed into an end-in-itself; 
there occurs the familiar process of displacement of goals whereby 
“an instrumental value becomes a terminal value.’’^^ Discipline, 
readily interpreted as conformance with regulations, whatever the 
situation, is seen not as a measure designed for specific purposes but 
becomes an immediate value in the life-organization of the bureau¬ 
crat. This emphasis, resulting from the displacement of the original 
goals, develops into rigidities and an inability to adjust readily. 
Formalism, even ritualism, ensues with an unchallenged insistence 
upon punctilious adherence to formalized procedures.This may 
be exag^rated to the point where primary concern with conformity 
to the rules interferes with the achievement of the purposes of the 
organization, in which case we have the familiar phenonenon of the 
technicism or red tape of the official. An extreme product of this 
process of displacement of goals is the bureaucratic virtuoso, who 
never forgets a single rule binding his action and hence is unable to 
assist many of his ciients.^^ A case in point, where strict recognition 
of the limite of authority and literal adlierence to rules produced 
this result, is the pathetic plight of Bemt Balchen, Admiral Byrd’s 
pilot in the flight over the South Pole. 

“According to a ruling of the department of labor Bemt Bal- 
chen . . . cannot receive his citizenship papers. Balchen, a 
native of Norway, declared his intention in 1927. It is held 
that he has failed to meet the condition of five years* continu¬ 
ous residence in the United States. The Byrd antarctic voy¬ 
age took him out of the country, although he was on a ship 
carrying the American flag, was an invaluable member of the 
American expedition, and in a region to which there is an 
American claim because of the exploration and occupation of 
it by Americans, this region being Little America. 

“The bureau of naturalization explains that it cannot pro¬ 
ceed on the assumption that Little America is American soil. 
That would be trespass on international questions where it 
has no sanction. So far as the bureau is concerned, Balchen 
was out of the country and technically has not complied with 
the law of naturalization.’’^^ 

structural sources of overconformitv 

Such inadequacies in orientation which involve trained inca¬ 
pacity clearly derive from structural sources. The process may be 
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briefly recapitulated. (1) An effective bureaucracy demands reli¬ 
ability of response and strict devotion to regulations. (2) Such devo¬ 
tion to the rules leads to their transformation into absolutes; they 
are no longer conceived as relative to a given set of purposes. (3) 
This interferes with ready adaptation under special conditions not 
clearly envisaged by those who drew up the general rules. (4) Thus, 
the very elements which conduce toward efficiency in general pro¬ 
duce inefficiency in specific instances. Full realization of the inade¬ 
quacy is seldom attained by members of the group who have not 
divorced themselves from the "meanings” which the rules have for 
them. These rules in time become symbolic in cast, rather than 
strictly utilitarian. 

Thus far, we have treated the ingrained sentiments making for 
rigorous discipline simply as data, as given. However, definite fea¬ 
tures of the bureaucratic structure may be seen to conduce to these 
sentiments. The bureaucrat’s official life is planned for him in 
terms of a graded career, through the organizational devices of pro¬ 
motion by seniority, pensions, incremental salaries, etc., all of which 
are designed to provide incentives for disciplined action and con¬ 
formity to the official regulations.^* The official is tacitly expected 
to and largely does adapt his thoughts, feelings and actions to the 
prospect of tliis career. But these very devices which increase the 
probability of conformance also lead to an over<oncem with strict 
adherence to regulations which induces timidity, conservatism, and 
technicism. Displacement of sentiments from goals onto means is 
fostered by the tremendous symbolic significance of the means 
(rules). 

Another feature of the bureaucratic structure tends to produce 
much the same result. ,Functionaries have the’ sense of a common' 
destiny for all those who work together. They share the »me inter¬ 
ests, fesp^ially since there is relatively lit.tle competition insofar as 
promotion is in terms of seniority. In-group aggression is thus min¬ 
imized and this arrangement is therefore conceived to be positively 
functional for the bureaucracy. However, the esprit de corps and 
informal social organization which typically develops in such situa¬ 
tions often leads the personnel to defend their entrenched interests 
rather than to assist their clientele and elected higher officials. As 
President Lowell reports, if the bureaucrats l)elieve that their status 
is not adequately recognized by an incoming elected official, detailed 
information will.be withheld from him, leading him to errors for 
which he is held responsible. Or, if he seeks to ^minate fully, and 
thus violates the sentiment of self-integrity of the bureaucrats, he 
may have documents brought to him in such numbers that he can¬ 
not num^ to sign them all. let alone read tliem.^* This illustrates 
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the defensive infonnal otganization which tends to arise whenever 
there is an apparent threat to the integrity of the group.^'' 

It would be much too facile and partly erroneous to attribute 
such resistance by bureaucrats simply to vested interests. Vested 
interests oppose wy new order which either eliminates or at least 
makes uncertain their differential advantage deriving from the cur¬ 
rent arrangements. This is undoubtedly involved in part in bureau¬ 
cratic resistance to change but another process is perhaps more sig¬ 
nificant. As we have seen, bureaucratic officials affectively identify 
themselves with their way of life. They liavc a pride of craft which 
leads them to resist change in establisiied routines; at least, those 
ctianges which are felt to'be imposed by co-tvorkers. This nonlogical 
pride of craft is a familiar pattern found even,' to judge from Suther¬ 
land’s Professional Thief, among pickpockets who, despite the risk, 
delight in mastering the prestige-bearing feat of “beating a left 
breech” (picking the left front trousers pocket). 

In a stimulating paper, Hughes has applied the concepts of “secu¬ 
lar” and “sacred” to various types of division of labor; “the sacred¬ 
ness” of caste and Sta7ide prerogatives contrasts sharply with the 
increasing secularism of occupational differentiation in our mobile 
society.^^ However, as our discussion suggests, there may ensue, in 
particular vocations and in particular types of organization, the 
process of sanctification (viewed as the counterpart of the process of 
secularization). This is to say that through sentiment-formation, 
emotional dependence upon bureaucratic symbols and status, and 
affective involvement in spheres of competence and authority, there 
develop prerogatives involving attitudes of moral legitimacy which 
are established as values in their own right, and are no longer viewed 
as merely technical means for expediting administration. One may 
note a tendency for certain bureaucratic norms, originally intro¬ 
duced for technical reasons, to become rigidified and sacred, al¬ 
though, as Durkheim would say, they are laique en apparence?-* 
Durkheim has touched on this general process in his description of 
the attitudes and values which persist in the organic solidarity of a 
highly differentiated society. 

PRIMARY vs, SECONDARY RELATIONS 

Another feature ,of the bureaucratic structure, the stress on de¬ 
personalization of relationship!i, "also plays its'part ^in, the bureau¬ 
crat’s trained'incapacity, 'i'he personality pattern of the bureaucrat 
' is nucleated about this nbrm of impersonality. Both this and the 
categorizing tendency, which develops from the dominant role of 
general, abstract rules, tend to produce conflict in the bureaucrat’s 
contacts with the public or clientele. Since functionaries minimize 
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personal relations and resort to categorization, the peculiarities of 
individual cases are often ignored. But the client who, quite under- 
'standably, is convinced of the “special features” of his own problem 
often objects .to such categorical treatment. Stereotyped behavior 
is not adapted to the exigencies of individual problems. The im¬ 
personal treatment of affairs which are at times of great personal 
significance to die client gives rise to the charge of “arrogance” and 
“haughtiness” of the bureaucrat. Thus, at the Greenwich Employ¬ 
ment Excliange, the unemployed worker who is securing his insur¬ 
ance payment resents what he deems to be “the impersonality and, 
at times, the apparent abruptness and even harshness of his treat¬ 
ment by the clerks. . . . Some men complain of the superior atti¬ 
tude which the clerks have.”®® 

Still another source of conflict with the public derives from the 
bureauqratic structure. The bureaucrat, in part irrespective of his 
position within the hierarcliy, acts as a representative of the power 
and prestige of the entire structure. In his official role he is vested 
with definite authority. This often leads to an actually or apparently 
domineering attitude, which may only be exaggerated by a discrep¬ 
ancy between his position within the hierarchy and his position 
with reference to the public.®^ Protest and recourse to other officials 
on the part of the client are often ineffective or lai^ly precluded 
by the previously mentioned esprit de corps which joins the officials 
into a more or less solidary in-group. This source of conflict may 
be minimized in private enterprise since the client can register an 
effective protest, by tranrferring his trade to another organization 
within the competitive system. But with die monopolistic nature 
of the public oig;anization, no such alternative is possible. More¬ 
over, in this case, tension is increased because of a discrepancy be¬ 
tween ideology and fact: the governmental personnel are held to 
be “servants of the people,” but ip foct they are usually superord¬ 
inate, and release of tension can seldom be afforded by turning to 
other agencies for the necessary service.®® This tension is in part 
attributable to the confusiop of the status of bureaucrat and client; 
the client may consider himself socially superior to die official who 
is at the moment dominant.®® 

Thus, with respect to the reladons between offici.als and clientele, 
one structural source of conflict is the pressure for formal and im¬ 
personal treatment when individual, personalized consideration is 
desired by the client. The conflict may be viewed, then, as deriving 
from the introducdon of inappropriate attitudes and relationships. 
Conflict within the bureaucratic structure arises from, the converse 
situation, namely, when personalized relationships are substituted 
for the structurally required impersonal relationships. This type 
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of conflict may be characterized as follows. 

The bureaucracy, as we have seen, is organized as a secondary, 
formal group. The normal responses involved in this organized 
network of social expectations are supported by affective attitudes 
of members of tire group. Since the group is oriented toward secon¬ 
dary norms of impersonality, any failure to conform to these norms 
will arouse antagonism from those who have identified themselves 
with the legitimacy of these rules. Hence, the substitution of per¬ 
sonal for impersonal treatment within the structure is met with wide¬ 
spread disapproval and is characterized by such epithets as graft, 
favoritism, nepotism, apple-polishing, etc. These epithets are clear¬ 
ly manifestations of injured sentiments.'-** The function of such 
“automatic resentment” can be clearly seen in terms of the require¬ 
ments of bureaucratic structure. 

Bureaucracy is a secondary group structure designed to carry 
on certain activities which cannot be satisfactorily performed on the 
basis of primary group criteria.®® Hence behavior which runs coun¬ 
ter to these formalized norms becomes the object of emotionalized 
disapproval. This constitutes a functionally significant defence set 
up against tendencies which jeopardize the performance of socially 
necessary activities. To be sure, these reactions are not rationally 
determined practices explicitly designed for the fulfillment of this 
function. Rather, viewed in terms of the individual’s interpretation 
of the situation, such resentment is simply an immediate response 
opposing the “dishonesty” of those who violate the rules of the 
game. However, this subjective frame of reference notwithstanding, 
these reactions serve the latent function of maintaining the essential 
structural elements of bureaucracy by reaffirming the necessity for 
formalized, secondary relations and by helping to prevent the dis¬ 
integration of the bureaucratic structure which would occur should 
-hese be supplanted by personalized relations. This type of conflict 
may be genetically described as the intrusion of primary group atti¬ 
tudes when secondly group attitudes are institutionally demanded, 
just as the bureaucrat-client conflict often derives from interaction 
on impersonal terms when personal treatment is individually de¬ 
manded.** 


PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH 

The trend towards increasing bureaucratization in Western Soci¬ 
ety, which Weber had long since foreseen, is not the sole reason for 
sociologists to turn their attention to this field. Empirical studies 
of the interaction of bureaucracy and personality should especially 
increase our understanding of social structure. A large number of 
specific questions invite our attention. To what extent are particu- 
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lar personality types selected and modified by the various bureau¬ 
cracies farivate en terprise* p ublic service, tlie quasi -legal p olitical 
machine ,religiousorden}!* iHasih'udiasascendancyan^suoriilssibn' 
are held to 'Setrai^oi personality, despite their variability in differ¬ 
ent stimulus-situations, do bureaucracies select personalities of par¬ 
ticularly submissive or ascendant tendencies? And since various 
studies have shown tliat these traits can be modified, does partici¬ 
pation in bureaucratic office tend to increase ascendant tendencies? 
Do various systems of recruitment (e.g. patronage, open competition 
involving specialized knowledge or “general mental capacity,” prac¬ 
tical experience) select different personality types? Does promotion 
through seniority lessen* competitive anxieties and enhance admin¬ 
istrative efficiency? A detailed examination of mechanisms for im¬ 
buing the bureaucratic codes with affect would be instructive both 
sociologically and psychologically. Does the general anonymity of 
civil service decisions tend to restrict the area of prestige-symbols to 
a narrowly defined inner circle? Is there a tendency for differential 
association to be especially marked among bureaucrats? 

The range of theoretically significant and practically important 
questions would seem to be limited only by the accessibility of the 
concrete data. Studies of religious, educational, military, economic, 
and political bureaucracies dealing with the interdependence of 
social organization and personality formation should constitute an 
avenue for fruitful research. On that avenue, the functional analy¬ 
sis of concrete structures may yet build a Solomon’s House for 
sociologists. 



CHAPTER VI 


Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy 


A merican S0CI0L0*GISTS have long devoted themselves to 
the study of functional and occupational groups in society. 
They have also enlarged current knowledge of social problems and 
social deviations. Much is known, for example, about the sources 
of juvenile delinquency and crime. But perhaps the past of sociol¬ 
ogy is too much with us; perhaps we have not moved far enough 
from our early moorings in the study of such social problems to ex¬ 
amine as well other ranges of problems which are likewise rooted 
in social structure and which have a more direct bearing on the 
development of that structure.^ As a case in point, intellectuals de¬ 
voted to social science have been so busy examining the behavior 
of others that they have largely neglected to study their own prob¬ 
lems, situation, and behavior. The hobo and the saleslady have 
been singled out for close study but we seem reluctant to analyze 
the social scientist as an occupational type. We have empirical 
monographs concerning the, professional thief and the professional 
beggar, but, until recently, none which deal with the role of the 
professional intellectual in our society.^ Yet it would seem that 
clarity might well begin at home. 

THE INTELLECTUAL AS OCCUPATIONAL TYPE 

Indicative of this gap in our current research is the absence of 
much of the necessary detailed data. Intellectuals have to be con¬ 
verted to the notion that they, too, are human and so, to follow the 
Terentian phrase, not alien to study by themselves. And indeed, 
the crisis decades have directed the attention of intellectuals toward 
their place in our society.® Many, having experienced status-inse¬ 
curities, have begun to re-examine the more general sources of these 
insecurities, not only for other strata in the population but for 
themselves as well. They have begun to assess the connections be¬ 
tween their place in the social structure and their concepts, theories, 
and perspectives. Some have come to believe that their wants can¬ 
not satisfied within the existing institutional structure and have 
begun to ask why. It is now almost respectable to recognize the 
existence of class conflict; so much so that a writer in the big-busi- 
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ness journal. Fortune, rejects “hypocritical vague verbiage” and 
“mealy-mouthed phrases” in favor of “the more realistic term¬ 
inology and analytical methods employed in Europe, where the 
existence of classes and the conflict of their interests arc as clearly 
recognized by non-Marxian political analysts as by the Marxists who 
first pointed them out.”* 

It may be that, once having recognized these problems, Ameri¬ 
can- intellectuals will assemble the data needed to appraise the actu¬ 
alities and potentialities of their role in relation to broad social 
policy. Perhaps they can be persuaded Ho record their experiences 
in close detail. What roles are they called upon to perform? What 
conflicts and frustrations are experienced in their efforts to perform 
these roles? What institutional pressures are exerted upon them? 
Who, for example, defines their intellectual problems? Under what 
conditions do they initiate problems for inquiry? What is the effect 
upon policy of such inquiries? What are the effects of bureaucrat¬ 
ization upon the outlook of intellectuals? Do they find that, even 
when originating problems for analysis, they tend to think in terms 
of narrowly restricted alternatives? What are the characteristic 
problems of maintaining lines of communication between policy¬ 
makers and intellectuals? An extended list of guide-lines for par¬ 
ticipant-observation by intellectuals both in and out of bureaucra¬ 
cies can be developed. Only such detailed information will enable 
us to move from the plane of broad approximations to intensive and 
well'^grounded analyses of intellectuals’ relations to social policy. 
Only when we have these data in bulk, will the sociology of knowl¬ 
edge no longer be so largely concerned with wide-sweeping general¬ 
izations which have not been strained through the sieve of adequate 
empirical test. 

But since the available data are scarce, our discussion must be 
based on scattered published materials and on informal interviews 
with intellectuals concerning their experiences in connection with 
public policy. Therefore, we can only sketch out some aspects of 
the intellectual’s, role: its possibilities and limitations, its futilities 
and rewards. Our discussion is little more than a reconnaissance 
which may suggest promising lines for further inquiry. It deals 
with selected aspects of the intellectual’s role, particularly within 
governmental bureaucracies.* 

intellectuals' status and socul policy 

For our purposes, the term “intellectual” need not be defined 
very precisely. We shall consider persons as intellectuals insofar as 
they devote themselves to cultivating 'and formulating knowledge. 
They have access to and advance a cultural fund of knowledge 
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which does not derive solely from their direct personal experience.^ 
Their activities may be vocational or avocational; this is not decisive. 
The fact that John Stuart Mill spent many years in the India Office 
does not rule him out as an intellectual. 

It should be noted that “the intellectual” refers to a social role 
and not to a total person. Although this role overlaps various occu¬ 
pational roles, it need not coincide with these. Thus, we normally 
include teachers and professors among the intellectuals. As a rough 
approximation, this may be adequate, but it does not follow that 
every teacher or professor is an intellectual. He may or may not 
be, depending on the actual nature of his activities. The limiting 
case occurs when a teacher merely communicates the content Of a 
textbook, without further interpretations or applications. In such 
cases, the teacher is no more an intellectual than a radio announcer 
who merely reads a script prepared for him by others. He is then 
merely a cog in the transmission belt of communicating ideas forged 
by others. 

We shall be concerned with a certain class of intellectuals: those 
who are specialists, in the field of s ocial, economic, and political 
knowledge. Roughly speaking, this includes social scientists and 
lawyers. In many respects, their role, particularly with relation to 
public policy, is sociologically distinct from that of specialists in the 
physical and biological sciences. 

In the first place, there is a considerable degree of indeterminacy 
in the social scientist’s findings, insofar as they bear upon projected 
action. He is confronted with far greater contingencies .than, say, 
the electrical engineer. The latter can predict, for example, how 
a vacuum tube designed for a given purpose will work under the 
very conditions ■ in which it will be used; “pre-testing” in social 
affairs is only a rough app roximation and even so, there is a large 
measu re of contingency in det ermining thejcopdiUonsL under, which 
the suggested plan will have to operate. The alternatives developed 
by~tHF~soc!aI dentist, then, often do not and sometimes cannot 
have the authority of reliable forecasts adequate for the purpose in 
hand. Expert knowledge here consists rather in reducing palpable 
errors of judgment. Such indeterminacy possibly underlies the 
ambivalence of distrust and hopeful expectation directed toward 
the social scientist in his capacity as advisor. 

Secondly, this element of indeterminacy contributes also toward 
undermining the relation which exists between experts and clients. 
In evaluatit^r the expert’s competence, the cment cannot always rely 
on resuits, for the judgment is always conmarative^ Perhaps the 
problem could have been.solved more effwtiyely by another spe¬ 
cialist; perhaps it'Coiild.noL There is ^ lai;^ area of indeterminacy 
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in appraising the expert’s performance. And consequently, there is 
an important fiduciary component in the expert’s role. There must 
lie a social organization — e.g., a professional society, a university 
which affixes a label of competence — which makes it likely that the 
client's confidence in given experts is, in general, merited. IJut the 
more indefinite the objective standards of appraisal the greater the 
possibility of interpersonal relations, sentiments, and other non¬ 
objective factors determining the degree of the client’s confidence 
in the expert. Against this background, we can understand one 
source of discontent among experts who observe a colleague, in 
terms of technical criteria less competent than themselves, sitting at 
the riglit hand of a policy-maker. Indeterminacy of appraisal'opens 
the way for discrepancies between the position of the expert and his 
competence. It is su^ested that such discrepancies are more likely 
in the case of social scientists who serve as advisers than of tech¬ 
nologists operating in fields where the comparative efficiency of 
their work can be more accurately assessed. 

Thirdly, this indeterminacy of appraising achievement in the 
field of human affairs increases the need for policy-makers to rely 
on the judgment of experts in recruiting new expert personnel. It 
is in this way, quite apart from deliberate nepotism, that cliques of 
advisers tend to develop. For those experts tvho are in an organiza¬ 
tion are quite likely to call upon other experts whom they know and 
concerning whom they can pass grounded judgment on the basis 
of this direct familiarity. Networks of personal relations among in¬ 
tellectuals serve often as agencies for establishing self-contained 
cliques, at least among the more important advisers. 

’ Fourth, the intellectual concerned with human affairs deals with 
data and problems about which policy-makers are often convinced 
they have considerable knowledge. It is by no means evident to the 
policy-maker that the expert has more competence in dealing with 
these problems than the policy-maker himself. When the social 
scientist is virtually certain of the validity of his advice, he is, very 
often, dealing with picayune affairs. When he deals with the larger 
issues, his relevant knowledge may not be as great as that acquired 
by the policy-maker through years of firsthand experience. This 
is, perhaps, a reason for the unenviable plight of the social science 
intellectual who is consigned to purgatory, never quite clear whether 
he is destined for heaven or he]|. He is on call, but is seldom re¬ 
garded as indispensable. If his advice does not bear out the views 
of the "men of action," he may be returned to his private purgatory., 
When there is high indeterminacy in forecasting the consequences 
of alternative policies, the social scientist’s advke can be readily 
ignored. 
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Finally, the intellectual dealing with human conduct and cul¬ 
ture is concerned with alternatives which have immediate and 
obvious value-implications. He is peculiarly subject to attack by 
those whose interests and sentiments are violated by his findings. 
This aspect of his work coupled with the relatively low order of 
probability of his predictions concerning the effects of alternative 
policies rcndci-s him especially vulnerable to that rapid turnover 
of experts which we have come to expect in certain bureaucracies. 

For these reasons, and doubtless others, intellectuals concerned 
with “human affairs’’ in general find themselves in a less secure 
status than the physical and biological scientists who affect public 
policy. 


BUREAUCRATIC AND UNATTACHED INTELLECTUALS 

We can conveniently classify these intellectuals into two major 
types: those who exercise advisory and technical functions, within 
a bureaucracy and those intellectuals who are not attached to a 
bureaucracy. 

The distinction is pointed up by recognizing a difference in the 
"client’’ of the two kinds of intellectuals: for the bureaucratic in¬ 
tellectual, it is those policy-makers in the organization for whom 
he is, directly or remotely, performing a staff function; for the un¬ 
attached intellectual,’’’ the clientele is a public. 

We shall be primarily concerned with the relations to policy of 
the intellectual in public bureaucracies with some consideration 
of the unattached intellectual in this same connection. The un¬ 
attached intellectual who, during periods of social crisis, temporarily 
enters a public bureaucracy constitutes an intermediate type. 

RECRUITMENT OF INTELLECTUALS IN PUBLIC BUREAUCRACY 

Bureaucratization involves an accent on r ationality of proc edure 
(within limited contexts) which requires i ntellec tually specialized 
pers onnel. In increasing numbers, young intellectuals in the United 
States have been recruited by public bureaucracies for at least the 
last generation. Two aspects of this development deserve atten¬ 
tion: (1) its implications for a change in the values of younger in¬ 
tellectuals and (2) the ways in which the jiiireaucracy converts 
politically-minded intellectuals into technicians. 

Many intellectuals have become alienated from the assumptions, 
objectives and rewards of private enterprise. Such estrangement 
from business class values is a reflection of the institutional disloca¬ 
tions which breed insecurity and uncertainties. The experience of 
recurrent economic dcprc.sslons makes itself felt in a withdrawal of 
allegiance from the prevailing power structure. Intellectuals be- 
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come imbued with values and standards which, they believe, are not 
consistent with a place in the business world. Some turn to teach¬ 
ing, particularly university teaching, which presumably provides a 
possibility for them to exercise their intellectual interests and to 
avoid direct subjection to “business control." For many alienated 
intellectuals, however, the profession of teaching means standing on 
the sidelines looking on, rather than participating in, the historical 
movements which are in process. Rather than be on the edge of 
history, they prefer to have a sense of helping to “make history,” by 
taking a place within public bureaucracies which presumably puts 
them closer to the actual locus of important decisions. 

There is, in the lure of Washington for the intellectual, a symp¬ 
tom, perhaps, of the belief that the locus of effective control in our 
society is shifting; shifting, let us say, from Wall Street to Consti¬ 
tution Avenue. That this may not be' the case, that, as Walton 
Hamilton has suggested, it may be rather a case of Wall Street 
having transferred its headquarters to the capital, is not here in 
question. But alienated intellectuals working in governmental bu¬ 
reaucracy do not generally conceive their career as an indirect con¬ 
tribution to the business class. They are more likely to view the 
government and their role, great or small, in it as an instrument for 
modifying the business power system from which they have become 
alienated. For these persons, government service represents a frontal 
attack on the interest groups who have hitherto n^ade the signifi¬ 
cant decisions. 

Intellectuals who may have previously pledged their allegiance 
to political movements seeking to modify our economic and political 
structure have now in increasing numbers, it would seem, adopted 
the alternative of seeking to work these changes through constituted 
governmental authority. Insofar as the intellectual thus conceives 
the present place of government, he is likely to find himself think¬ 
ing in terms of supplying the expert knowledge upon which are 
based executive decisions which move in new directions. 

This type of motivation is of course not assumed to be charac¬ 
teristic of intellectuals in our public bureaucracies. Its frequency 
is a question of fact, but that it occurs to some extent is manifest 
to those who have examined the flow of intellectuals into the state 
bureaucracy, particularly before the war. In contrast to these alien¬ 
ated intellectuals stands the doubtlessly far larger aggregate of re¬ 
cruits to public bureaucracies: the technicians who are professedly 
indifferent to any'given social policies but whose sentiments and 
values are broadly those of prevailing power groups. The techni¬ 
cians conceive their role as merely that of implementing whichever 
policies are defined by policy-makers. The occupational code of 
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the technician constrains him to accept a dependency-relation to the 
executive. This sense of dependency, which is hedged about with 
sentiment, is expressed in the formula: the policy-maker supplies 
the goals (ends, objectives) and we technicians, on the basis of ex¬ 
pert knowledge, in^cate alternative means for reaching these ends. 
So controlling and pervasive is this occupational code that it has 
led technicians to abide by this diarp distinction of means and ends, 
without recognizing that the verbal distinction itself can support 
the technician’s flight from social responsibility. He regard an 
"end” or “goal” as the terminus of action. He may not see it as 
the occasion for further consequences. He may not see that the action 
includes its consequences. 

There are, finally, the unattached intellectuals who, in time of 
acute social crisis such as war or depression, swarm temporarily into 
public bureaucracies. These ad hoc bureaucrats may or may not 
have been alienated from prevalent power groups. But not having 
identified their careers with service in bureaucracy, they are prob¬ 
ably less constrained by bureaucratic pressures. For them, th»e 
is the ready alternative of return to private life. 

. All this sugge sts lines of research concerning the recruitment of 
intellectuals by public bureaucracies. ' Data concerning the objec¬ 
tive criteria for selection are readily available, but these are of 
secondary interest. We should like to know the class location of 
intellectuals who find their way into these bureaucracies. Con¬ 
cretely, at what points do alternatives emerge in the intellectual’s 
career line? What pressures lead him to prefer public to private 
bureaucracies? To what extent does alienation from and repudia¬ 
tion of business-class values play a part in such choices? What are 
the sources of such estrangement? Can we thus throw light on the 
common pattern of intellectuals divorcing themselves from the 
nominally sovereign values to identify themselves with the fate of 
potential power-centers? Does the flow of intellectuals into public 
bureaucracy serve as a barometric reading of actual or impending 
shifts in power? What anticipations are common among intellec¬ 
tuals who expect to find their spiritual home in a state bureaucracy? 
Data on questions such as these constitute a first step in determin¬ 
ing the later effects of bureaucratic life upon the intellectual. Only 
when this information is assembled can we test the hypothesis that 
bureaucracies provoke gradual transformations of the alienated in¬ 
tellectual into the a-political technician, whose role is to serve what¬ 
ever strata happen to be in power. 


BUREAUCRATIC POSITION AND PERSPECTIVES 

Althouj^ we have drawn a contrast between the alienated (pol- 
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icy-minded) intellectual and the technician at the time they enter 
upon bureaucratic life, this distinction may become increasingly at¬ 
tenuated in the course of their service within the bureaucracy. It 
appears that the state bureaucracy exerts a pressure upon the alien¬ 
ated intellectual to accommodate himself to the policies of those 
who make the strategic decisions, with the result that, in time, the 
role of the one-time alienated intellectual may become indistin¬ 
guishable from that of the technician. 

In describing the process whereby the intellectual in a bureau¬ 
cracy is converted into a technician, we proceed on the assumption 
that perspectives and outlook are largely a product of social posi¬ 
tion. Intellectuals are oriented toward more or less defined social 
circles and accommodate their interests, attitudes, and objectives to 
these circles. The demands and expectations inherent in a social 
position tend to shape the behavior of occupants of that position. 
As Mead has so well indicated, the social self arises through taking 
over the organized set of attitudes of significant others. Moreover, 
this progressive importation of other’s evaluations and ex{>ectations 
is cumulative and commonly occurs without the process entering 
into awareness, except at occasional points of conflict.^ This view 
of the formation of role personalities at once directs our attention 
to differences in the “significant others” for the bureaucratic and 
unattached intellectual: in short, it requires us to examine the dif¬ 
ferent “clientele” of the two types of intellectual and the part they 
play in shaping the intellectual’s role. 

Remotely or directly, the “client” of the bureaucratic intellec¬ 
tual is a policy-maker who is concerned with translating certain 
vague or well-defined purposes into programs of action. The client’s 
demands of the intellectual may vary, but in essentials they can prob¬ 
ably all be subsumed under a limited number of types. 

The specificity of the client’s demands upon the bureaucratic in¬ 
tellectual goes far toward determining the nature of the latter’s 
activities. At one extreme, the policy-maker may simply indicate 
a general area with no indication of the nature of decisions which 
are contemplated. This is a vaguely defined area in which there 
will presumably be need for action at some future date (e.g. ethnic 
relations in Europe or the state of morale in the army). The intel¬ 
lectual, is asked to assemble pertinent facts upon the basis of which 
later decisions may be “intelligently” made. At this point of low 
specificity-of the-client’s de'mands, the intellectual has the largest 
possible scope — at times, an uncomfortably broad scope leading to 
anxieties as an outcome of imperfect orientation — for defining 
problems, deciding what are pertinent dkta and recommending alter¬ 
native policies. Or a somewhat more definite formulation by die 
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client may be made in the form of indicating a specific area in which 
policies are to be blocked out and a request made for information 
bearing on this more clearly defined area (e.g. Serb-Croat relations 
in Europe or production by small industrial concerns during the 
war). This delimitation of the field reduces the scope of the intel¬ 
lectual in deciding both the nature of the practical problems and 
the character of pertinent information. Or the problem may be 
presented to the intellectual at progressively advanced points in the 
continuum of decision: at the point where alternative policies are 
being considered or when a specific policy has been adopted and 
there is need for information on means of implementing this policy 
through a definite program of action or finally after a given program 
has been put into practice and there is a demand for assessing the 
effectiveness of the program. These intervals in the continuum of 
decision set different types of problems for the intellectual. In gen¬ 
eral, there appears to be an inverse relation between the specificity 
of the problem as defined by the client and scope for initiating 
policy proposals by the intellectual. 

The earlier in the continuum of decision that the bureaucratic 
intellectual operates, the greater his potential influence in guiding 
the decision. When the area of inquiry is vaguely indicated by the 
policy-maker, the intellectual’s research can, within limits, focus 
attention on certain alternative lines of action by ascribing greater 
weight to certain types of evidence. This seems to have been the 
case, for example, with Wilson’s Fourteen Points which were, in 
large part, the outgrowth of an appraisal of the total situation by 
intellectuals “whose brains he borrowed,’’ to use the President’s own 
phrase. In helping to establish such general frameworks of policy, 
the intellectual can initiate some control from below. In rare situa¬ 
tions of this sort, the policy-maker may find himself in the notorious 
position of the Frenchman in 1848 who, when urged not to join the 
mob storming the barricades, answered: “I must follow them; I am 
their leader.’’ 

More typically, however, the bureaucratic intellectual finds 
himself in a position where he is called upon to provide information 
for alternative or specific policies which have already been formu¬ 
lated by policy-makers. As an expert he is requested to indicate 
■what needs to be taken into account in selecting one or the other of 
proposed alternatives or in implementing any given policy. When 
problems reach the intellectual at this late stage in the continuum 
of decision, he comes to think largely in instrumental terms and to 
accept the prevailing definitions of objectives. .His perspectives are 
fixed accordingly. He gets to see only thoK aspects of the total 
situatioii which are directly related to the proposed policy. He may 
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or may not be aware that he is ignoring possible alternatives in his 
reseaidi, by focusing on the consequences or modes of implement¬ 
ing limited alternatives which have been presented to him. He may 
overlook the fact that a way of seeing also implies a way of not- 
seeing: that limiting one’s purview to alternatives A and B means 
ignoring alternatives C and D. 

This problem of relation to the policy-maker takes on an entirely 
different cast for the unattached intellectual. His perspectives may 
be directed by his position within the class structure but they are 
somewhat less subject to the immediate control of a specific clientele. 
He characteristically approaches the problem area quite apart from 
the prior assumption and interests of a bureaucratic client. He may 
feel free to consider the consequences of alternative policies which 
may have been ignored or rejected by the bureaucracy. His limita¬ 
tions are not so much a matter of by-passing alternatives without 
adequate inquiry. But, not being subjected to the constraints of 
impending decisions based on his work, the unattached intellectual 
may dwell in the realm of good intentions and bad programs for 
action. Even when he formulates both policy and program in real¬ 
istic terms, it is difficult for his views to gain access to responsible 
policy-makers. So far as affecting public policy is concerned, he 
who is not in the bureaucracy becomes a small and often a still voice. 

From all this arises the dilemma facing the intellectual who is 
actively concerned with furthering social innovations. Not too in¬ 
accurately, this may be expressed in a slogan: he who innovates is 
not heard; he who is heard does not innovate. If the intellectual 
is to play an effective role in putting his knowledge to work, it is 
increasingly necessary that he become a part of a bureaucratic 
power-structure. This, however, often requires him to abdicate his 
privilege of exploring policy-possibilities which he regards as sig¬ 
nificant. If, on the other hand, he remains unattached in order to 
preserve full opportunity of choice, he characteristically has neither 
the resources to carry through his investigations on an appropriate 
scale nor any strong likelihood of having his findings accepted by 
policy-makers as a basis for action. 

Needless to say, full integrity may be found among both the 
bureaucratic and unattached intellectual; the essential differences 
lie in the relationship to a client and the attendant pressures which 
play a part in defining the problems which are regarded as “signifi¬ 
cant.” Both types of intellectual may have full integrity within the 
limits of their definition of problems. But they have each made an 
important and, often, a different value decision in accepting or re¬ 
jecting the definition of a problem. To take a case in point. Both 
bureaucratic and unattached intellectuals may find themselves deal- 
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ing with the same problem-area: racial segregation in a northern 
industrial center. On the fact-finding level, both intellectuals may 
emerge with much the same conclusions: that a large proportion of 
Negro workers have low morale and low industrial output, appar¬ 
ently as a result of experiencing continued discrimination. The in¬ 
vestigators may also agree that a considerable number of white 
workers object to any proposal for eliminating segregation. The 
difference between outlook and research of the bureaucratic and un¬ 
attached intellectuals may well become manifest on the next level: 
that of establishing a policy and converting it into a program. The 
policy may be defined for the bureacratic intellectual in these terms: 
how can we make segregation tolerable if not palatable to the Negro 
worker? Accordingly, the bureaucratic adviser may indicate that cer¬ 
tain types of propaganda directed toward the Negro population may 
serve to heighten morale, without eliminating segregation. The 
research of the bureaucratic intellectual has thus served to imple¬ 
ment a pre-defined policy. The unattached intellectual, however, 
need not confine his investigation in this way but may study means 
of eliminating racial segregation without appreciably lowering mo¬ 
rale of white workers. He may, in other words, question the pre¬ 
vailing policy by exploring its consequences and by examining ways 
of implementing an alternative policy. It should be noted that the 
validity of the two sets of findings is not in question but the respec¬ 
tive researches will be of use for one purpose and not for the other. 
The crucial point is to recognize the value-implications entailed by 
the very choice and definition of the problem itself and that the 
choice will be in part fixed by the intellectual’s position within 
the social structure. The bureaucratic intellectual who must per¬ 
mit the policy-maker to define the scope of his research problem is 
implicitly lending his skills and knowledge to the preservation of a 
given type of institutional arrangement. The unattached intellec¬ 
tual may not directly affect the prevailing policy but he does bring 
forward knowledge which would presumably be of service in modi¬ 
fying the current arrangement. Thus, the intellectual makes his 
most significant value decision in selecting both his “clientele" and 
derivatively, the type of problem with which he shall be concerned.* 
There is another way in which the orientation of intellectuals 
entering a bureaucracy tends to change, and this derives from the 
pressure for action. They tend to become, as the loose phrase has 
it, “less theoretical and more practical." To what does this refer? 
The closer to the actual locus of decision, the more necessary it is 
for broad policy to be translated into programs of action and the 
larger the number of considerations which must be taken into ac¬ 
count, over and above the original formulation of policy. This 
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"taking into account” of additional variables generally means a 
partial change of the original policy; it means, “compromise with the 
realities of the case.” Thus, the closer to the point of actual decision 
that the intellectual is located, the more he experiences a pressure 
to temper the wind to the shorn lamb, so to speak; that is, to fit his 
original abstract formulations to the exigencies of the situation. 
This pressure, operating over a period of time, shapes the general 
perspectives of the bureaucratic intellectual; he comes increasingly 
to think in technical and instrumental terms of ways of implement¬ 
ing policies loithin a given situation. 

For the unattached intellectual, such shifts in perspective of his 
bureaucratic colleague often seem a “sell-out.” This familiar type 
of conflict results from the differing positions of the two types of 
intellectuals within the social structure with, inevitably, some dif¬ 
ferences in perspective. The unattached intellectual can continue 
to be adamant in abiding by his formulations, since these are not 
translated into action, and he often fails to “see” aspects of the action 
problem which are constantly borne in on the bureaucratic intellec¬ 
tual. The bureaucratic intellectual, on the other hand, has limited 
alternatives. (1) He can accommodate his own social values and spe¬ 
cial knowledge to the values of the policy-makers. (2) He can seek 
to alter the prevailing policies of the executives in the bureaucratic 
apparatus. (.S) He can respond in terms of a schizoid dissociation 
between his own values and those of the bureaucracy, by regarding 
his function “as purely technical” and without value-implications. 
The first response involves an incorporation of the bureaucracy's 
values and sometimes a change in the intellectual’s prior outlook.. 
The second, when the isolated intellectual seeks to pit his own 
grounded views against those of the total apparatus, ordinarily in¬ 
volves ineffectual conflict which is often the prelude to the intellec¬ 
tual’s flight from the bureaucracy. The third response which, we 
should suppose, is the most frequent, leads to the “technician role.” 
Since this role is supported by the occupational mores of the intel¬ 
lectual—“As a man of science, I do not indulge in value judg¬ 
ments”—it reduces the conflict otherwise experienced in imple¬ 
menting policies largely at variance with one’s own judgments. In 
short, segmentation of roles permits the intellectual to preserve his 
sense of personal integrity, although he participates in programs 
which run counter to his own values. 

All this suggests that the unattached and bureaucratic intellec¬ 
tual perform quite different functions with respect to social policy. 
The unattached intellectual can serve as, a gadfly, a critic of estab¬ 
lished policies by publicly indicating some of their implications and 
consequences. 'To a limited degree, then, he may affect the climate 
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of decision. .^Vith the growth of mass communication, this func¬ 
tion has taken on even greater importance than it has had in the 
past. The bureaucratic intellectual, on the other hand, save in the 
relatively rare cases where he actually dermes policy, is largely lim¬ 
ited to developing move “effective” modes of implementing deci¬ 
sions and of introducing alternative possibilities for action which 
do not violate the values of the bureaucracy. This suggests that 
unattached intellectuals may be serving common purposes, even 
during the war crisis, as effectively as, though differently from, the 
intellectuals who are devoting “their energies to the war effort” by 
serving in a public bureaucracy. 

POLlCY-MAKEkS AND INTELLECTTUALS 

But even though the bureaucratic intellectual often accommo¬ 
dates himself to the outlook of policy-makers, he may still project 
alternative lines of action ivhich run counter to values and objec¬ 
tives of businessmen in government policy positions. This clash of 
values often occurs in the very proposals of policies. It probably 
underlies an outburst such as the following by a policy-maker who 
has returned to his job as an advertising executive: 

“The professorial mind, in my estimation, is one of the most 
dangerous factors in our government today. Instead of the 
broad view that is theoretically promised, their thinking un¬ 
der the unaccustomed glow of authority takes wing and soars 
through the clouds unimpeded by facts and unhindered by 
actuality. 

‘Tve had my fill of these slide-rule boys. I’ve found tliere’s 
no give to their inelastic, academic minds . . . there is no 
opinion equal to their own unless it is one of complete agree- 
S ment or of greater daring in their world of dreams. 

“They don’t want the advice of people who are experienced. 
Their book-bound, dream-ribbed, class-room minds definitely 
have no doors or windows leading in.”^® 

Such conflicts, however, are less a product of the bureaucratic 
context than of a more extended clash between the values and in¬ 
terests of intellectuals and businessmen. The attitudes of organ¬ 
ized business toward the intellectual as expressed by a journal such 
as Nation’s Business are revealing in this connection.^^ They indi¬ 
cate the ways in which the intellectual comes into conflict with 
esublished economic values and interests. 

Intellectuals’ appraisals of the consequences of current economic 
practices and arrangements, which they do not regard as sacrosanct, 
invite forthright attacks by businessmen who identify with these 
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practices as technically efficient and morally right. This is one 
source of the charge levelled at tlie intellectual that he lacks “prac¬ 
ticality.” He does not come to terms with “the facts of the case,” 
these “facts” being current practices. “Theoretical economists” who 
envisage alternative arrangements are pilloried as “sickly sentiment¬ 
alists” in contrast to the "practical men” who carry on the nation’s 
business. And since these alternatives have usually not been put 
into effect, all such prospective arrangements can be promptly tagged 
as “utopian.” Thus, the attack on “die lofty intellects who write the 
guide books to economic Utopias.” 

The identification -of the businessman with his usual routines 
and cultural axioms does not make him ready to accept changes in 
these routines and axioms. The following unhappy jingle is a not 
atypical plea of the man of affairs who wants to get on with his job: 

Work for the office-holders. 

Professor and theorist and clerk. 

Work to support the scolders 

who are damning you while you work. 

Closely allied to his challenge of business-class mores is the intel¬ 
lectual’s use of historical and critical analysis. The concrete world 
of business affairs is ordinarily experienced by those most directly 
involved in it as a datum, a given, not analyzable into distinct ele¬ 
ments which can, perhaps, be differently recombined.^^ The intel¬ 
lectual’s analysis is consequently perceived as “unrealistic” and 
“theoretical” (in the invidious sense). It is not surprising, then, 
that businessmen have made an epithet of “theory,” and reject “pro¬ 
fessorial abstraction developed in the mists of intellectual rookeries.” 

In addition to these direct sources of conflict, there are lines of 
cleavage as a result of the different positions of intellectuals and 
organized business in the social structure. However concerned the 
intellectual may be with bettering his own economic status, institu¬ 
tional controls require him to view this as a by-product rather than 
the immediate function of his activity. The role of the business¬ 
man, on the other hand, is firmly and traditionally defined as that 
of maximizing his economic returns (by legitimate means) with all 
other aspects of his role subsidiary to that institutionally defined 
objective. There are, then, two opposed designs for living, two con¬ 
trasting sets of cultural imperatives. At least some of the mutual 
suspicion and recriminations derive from this institutionalized op¬ 
position of outlook. The businessman may question and impugn - 
the integrity of the intellectual’s mores.. Or, he may seek to assim¬ 
ilate these mores to his own. Thus, intellectuals are also held to be 
primarily self-interested: their quest for knowledge is viewed as 
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merely an e£brt to improve their position, as in the following defini* 
tion of “a professor book”: 

“an impractical book written by a professor largely, the reader 
feels, because the professor must get his name affixed to a 
publication.” 

Or, the businessman may seek to devaluate the social personality 
of the intellectual. Among those who have had little formal educa* 
tion, this may readily lead to anti-intellectualism with graduate de¬ 
grees becoming a symbol of disrepute. The businessman with higher 
formal education has, at one time, been subordinated to professors. 
In this capacity, he has had occasion to learn of the values and stand¬ 
ards of the professorial existence which, in the ideal pattern, are at 
variance with those of the business world. Having been emanci¬ 
pated from college, the businessman may act defensively if only be¬ 
cause he has a vestige of guilt in not conforming to the disinterested 
values to which he was exposed as a student. He may seize the op¬ 
portunity to assert his full emancipation by devaluating his one-time 
superordinate, thus effecting a “reversal of roles.” This is not un¬ 
like a type of conflict which arises in the family as the child moves 
from the age of dependency and subordination to adulthood and 
independent achievements. Thus, we are told that professors are 
characteristically “men who have spent years in addressing immature 
intellects [and therefore] are impatient of opposition.” And the 
reversal of roles is acclaimed, in a forthright fashion, when profes¬ 
sors are reminded of their indebtedness to those who make it possible 
for them to survive, as in the comment on "so-called intellectuals ... 
who come mostly from college communities where they have been 
privileged to use expensive apparatus and facilities and seldom 
counted the cost to the taxpayers or honored the system which pro¬ 
duced the benevolent donors of the buildings and equipment, and 
oftentimes the bread-and-butter salaries.” 

FRUSTRATIONS OF THE INTELLECTUAL IN BUREAUCRACY 

With such patterns of conflict as a background, it is not at all 
surprising that the intellectual commonly experiences a series of 
frustrations, once he becomes an integral part of a bureaucracy 
which is in some measure controlled by those who can neither live 
with him nor without him.^* The honeymoon of intellectuals and 
policy-makers is often nasty, brutish, and short. This has an 
.understandable sociological basis. The intellectual, before he en¬ 
ters upon his bureaucratic post, is wont to consider his intellectual 
problems in abstraction from the demands of specific other persons. 
He may feel that a problem Is solved ott its own meriu, as it were 
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Once he finds liimself in a bureaucracy, he discovers that the intel¬ 
lectual task itself is closely connected with social relations within 
the bureaucracy. His selection of problems for study must be 
guided by what he knows or thinks he knows of his clients or pros¬ 
pective clients; his formulation of the problem, iiis analyses and 
reports must be geared to the same relationship to a client. In short, 
where he had previously experienced a sense of intellectual auton¬ 
omy — whether real or spurious is for the moment unimportant — 
he now ba’oraes aware of visible controls over the nature aiid direc¬ 
tion of his inquiries. This sense of constraint, particularly when 
he is by no means clear about the exact wants of the client or if 
clear, when he disagrees with the nature of these wants, is registered 
in frustration. The resultant conflicts between the criteria of 
choosing and analyzing problems as an unattached intellectual and 
as a bureaucratic intellectual often leads to the “flight from bureau¬ 
cracy" and the escape to assumed autonomy. 

The high turnover of expert personnel in public bureaucracies 
is not merely a matter of client dissatisfaction or of criticism by 
outside groups, such as Congress. It is often the product of the 
cumulative frustrations experienced by the intellectual who has 
been previously conditioned to a sense of personal autonomy and 
cannot abide the visible constraints imposed by a formal organiza¬ 
tion. Thus, a psychiatrist recently observed a marked rise in the 
euphoria and optimism of his friends. He was at a loss to explain 
this, and at first assumed that it %vas a result of United Nations vic¬ 
tories. Only later did he realize that he had encountered a series 
of friends who had just left Washington bureaucracy for good. They 
were exhibiting euphoria born of release from frustration. 

So, too, Stouffer recently reports: 

“In the Washington Melee one cannot keep the Alpine de¬ 
tachment which is the glory of university research in times 
of peace. There are many frustrations . . . All the agencies 
doing work in sociology or social psychology, such as the 
Office of War Informationv Office of Strategic Services, Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence and others, have much the same exper¬ 
ience.”^* 

It is instructive to examine some of the more familiar types of 
frustrations which often culminate in disillusionment, for these 
throw light on the possibilities and limitations of the bureaucratic 
intellectual in affecting policy. These frustrations can be classified 
into two main groups: (1) those deriving from conflict of values be¬ 
tween the intellectual and the policy-maker, and (2) fi^ tjie bu¬ 
reaucratic type of organization itself. 
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1. Conflicts o£ values between intellectual and policy-makers: 

, a. Occasionally the bureaucratic intellectual finds himself the 
target for conflict arising from different universes of dis¬ 
course of the policy-maker and himself. Research which 
appears trivial from an immediately practical standpoint 
may be highly significant for its theoretic implications and 
may later illumine a series of practical problems. The in¬ 
tellectual is in time compelled to accept new criteria of 
significance. 

b. Research findings may be exploited for purposes which run 
counter to the values of the intellectual; his recommenda¬ 
tions for policy based on the “weight of the evidence” may 
be ignored and a counter-policy introduced. 

c. The intellectual will often not he willing to commit him¬ 
self on the basis of what seems to him “flimsy evidence,” 
whereas the policy-maker must do so because of the urgency 
for action. 

d. Specialists may experience frustrations from being re¬ 
quired to work in fields which are outside their sphere of 
competence, since policy-makers are at times not clear on 
significant differences between specialists. 

2. Frustrations arising from bureaucratic organization. 

a. Since bureaucracies are organized for action, questions are 
often asked of intellectuals for which they have no immed¬ 
iate answer. Or, this may invite the “deadline neurosis”; 
problems may be raised which it is impossible to solve 
within the allotted time. 

The problem of the “deadline” has perhaps been best 
described by Robert Louis Stevenson in an entirely differ¬ 
ent context: 

“This is no cabinet science, in which things are tested 
to a scruple; we theorize with a pistol to our head; we 
are confronted with a new set of conditions on which 
%ve have not only to pass judgment, but to take action, 
before the hour is at an end.” 

b. Lines of communication between policy-makers and intel¬ 
lectuals may be closed, leading typically to frustrations. 

1) Since policy-makers often do not keep intellectuals in¬ 
formed of impending problems of policy, it is difficult 
for the latter to determine what are relevant data. 

2) Or, there may be the- problem of having research find¬ 
ings reach the appropriate policy-maker, who is con¬ 
fronted with a mass of material emanating from differ- 

> ent sources. 
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3) Or, the findings on their way to the policy-maker may be 
emasculated and distorted by intervening personnel. 

4) Or, finally, there is the problem of so formulating the 
findings that the most significant results will be intel¬ 
ligible to and engage the interest of the policy-maker. 
The “processing of the material” may require simplifi¬ 
cation to the point where some of the more complex 
though significant findings are discarded. 

c. Despite all precautions, the intellectual’s findings may not 
be used by those for whom it is intended. This eliminates 
the very rationale of the intellectual’s work and dissipates 
his interest in his work, leading to the “boondoggling neu¬ 
rosis.” (Correlatively, even occasional use of research find¬ 
ings, no matter how limited the context in which these 
have been put to use, will serve to reinvigorate the morale 
of the intellectual.) 

1) The policy-maker will at times reject funded research 
in the social sciences on the assumption that his first¬ 
hand experience has given him a more secure under¬ 
standing of the situation than the intellectual can pos¬ 
sibly attain. This is the more likely to occur if the 
findings suggest changes in familiar routines and prac¬ 
tices, since it is seldom that the intellectual can demon¬ 
strate the greater effectiveness of proposed as compared 
with current arrangements. 

This excursion into one phase of the intellectual’s role in our 
society is intended primarily to formulate certain hypotheses. The 
collection of life-histories, diaries, and journal-books of intellectuals 
in public bureaucracies, direct participant-observation and historical 
data can provide a firm and fruitful basis for research in this field.^^ 



CHAPTER VII 


The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 


I N A SERIES OF WORKS seldom consulted outside the academic 
fraternity, W: 1. Thomas, the dean of American sociologists, set 
forth a theorem basic to the social sciences: “If men define situations 
as real, they are real in their consequences.” Were the Thomas 
theorem and its implications more widely known more men would 
understand more of the workings of our society. Though it lacks 
the sweep and precision of a Newtonian theorem, it possesses the 
same gift of relevance, being instructively applicable to many, if 
indeed not most, social processes. 

THE THOMAS THEOREM 

“If men define situations as real, they are real in their conse¬ 
quences,” wrote Professor Thomas. The suspicion that he was 
driving at a crucial point becomes all the more insistent when we 
note that essentially the same theorem had been repeatedly set forth 
by disciplined and observant minds long before Thomas. 

When we find such otherwise discrepant minds as the redoubt¬ 
able Bishop Bossuet in his passionate seventeenth-century defense 
of Catholic orthodoxy; the ironic Mandeville in his eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury allegory honeycombed with observations on the paradoxes of 
human society; the irascible genius Marx in his revision of Hegel’s 
theory of historical change; the seminal Freud in works which have 
perhaps gone further than any others of his day toward modifying 
man’s outlook on man; and the erudite, dogmatic, and occasionally 
sound Yale professor, William Graham Sumner, who lives on as the 
Karl Marx of the middle classes — when we find this mixed company 
(and I select from a longer if less distinguished list) agreeing on the 
truth and the pertinence of what is substantially the Thomas theo¬ 
rem, we may conclude that perhaps it’s worth our attention as well. 

To what, then, are Thomas and Bossuet, Mandeville, Marx, 
Freud and Sumner directing our attention? 

The first part of the theorem provides an unceasing reminder 
that men respond not only to the objective features of a situation, 
but also, and at times primarily, to the meaning this situation has 
for them. And once they have assigned some meaning to the situa- 

« - 179 . _ 
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tion, their consequent behavior and some of the consequences of 
that behavior are determined by the ascribed meaning. But this is 
still rather abstract, and abstractions have a way of becoming un¬ 
intelligible if they are not occasionally tied to concrete data. What 
is a case in point? 


A SOCIOLOGICAL PARABLE 

It is the year 1932. The Last National Bank is a flourishing 
institution. A large part of its resources is liquid without being 
watered. Cartwright Millingville has ample reason to be proud 
of the banking institution over which lie presides. Until Black 
Wednesday. As he enters his bank, he notices that business is 
unusually brisk. A little odd, that, since the men at the A.M.O.K. 
steel plant and the K.O.M.A. mattress factory are not usually paid 
until Saturday. Yet here are two dozen men, obviously from the 
factories, queued up in front of the tellers’ cages. As he turns into 
his private office, the president muses rather compassionately: 
“Hope they haven’t been laid off in midweek. They should be in 
the shop at this hour.’’ 

But speculations of this sort have never made for a thriving 
bank, and Millingville turns to the pile of documents upon his 
desk. His precise signature is affixed to fewer than a score of papers 
when he is disturbed by the absence of something familiar and the 
intrusion of something alien. The low discreet hum of bank busi¬ 
ness has given way to a strange and annoying stridency of many 
voices. A situation has been defined as real. And that is the be¬ 
ginning of what ends as Black Wednesday — the last Wednesday, 
it might be noted, of the Last National Bank. 

Cartwright Millingville had never heard of the Thomas theo¬ 
rem. But he had no difficulty in recognizing its workings. He 
knew that, despite the comparative liquidity of the bank’s assets, 
a rumor of insolvency, once believed by enough depositors, would 
result in the insolvency of the bank. And by the close of Black 
Wednesday — and Blacker Thursday — when the long lines of 
anxious depositors, each frantically seeking to salvage his own, 
grew to longer lines of even more anxious depositors, it turned out 
that he was right. 

The stable financial structure of the bank had depended upon 
one set of definitions of the situation: belief in the validity of the 
interlocking system of economic promises men live by. Once de¬ 
positors had defined the situation otherwise, once they questioned 
the, possibility of having these promises fulfilled, the consequences 
of this unreal definition were real enouj^. 

A familiar type-case diis, and one doesn’t need the Thomas 
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tlieorem to understand how it happened — not, at least, if one is 
old enough to have voted for Franklin Roosevelt in 1932. But 
with the aid of the theorem the tragic history of Millingville’s 
bank can perhaps be converted into a sociological parable which 
may help us understand not only what happened to hundreds of 
banks in the ’30’s but also what happens to the relations between 
Negro and white, between Protestant and Catholic and Jew in 
these days. 

The parable tells us that public definitions of a situation 
(prophecies or predictions) become an integral part of the situa¬ 
tion and thus affect subsequent developments. This is peculiar to 
human affairs. It is not found in the world of nature. Predictions 
of the return of Halley’s comet do not influence its orbit. But the 
rumored insolvency of Millingville’s bank did affect the actual 
outcome. The prophecy of collapse led to its own fulfillment. 

So common is the pattern of the self-fulfilling prophecy that 
each of us has his favored specimen. Consider the case of the ex¬ 
amination neurosis. Convinced that he is destined to fail, the 
anxious student devotes more time to worry than to study and then 
turns in a poor examination. The initially fallacious anxiety is 
transformed into an entirely justified fear. Or it is believed that 
war between two nations is “inevitable.” Actuated by this convic¬ 
tion, representatives of the two nations become progressively alien¬ 
ated, apprehensively countering each "offensive” move of the other 
with a “defensive” move of their own. Stockpiles of armaments, 
raw materials, and armed men grow larger and eventually the an¬ 
ticipation of war helps create the actuality. 

The self-fulfilling prophecy is, in the beginning, a false defini¬ 
tion of the situation evoking a new behavior which makes the 
originally false conception come true. The specious validity of the 
self-fulfilling prophecy perpetuates a reign of error. For the proph¬ 
et will cite the actual course of events as proof that he was right 
from the very beginning. (Yet we know that Millingville’s bank 
was solvent, that it would have survived for many years had not 
the misleading rumor created the very conditions of its own fulfill¬ 
ment). Such are the perversities of social logic. 

It is the self-fulfilling prophecy which goes far toward explain¬ 
ing the dynamics of ethnic and racial conflict in the America of 
today. That this is the case, at least for relations between Negroes 
and whites, may be gathered from the fifteen hundred pages which 
make up Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma. That the self- 
fulfilling prophecy may have even more general bearing upon the 
relations between ethnic groups than Myrdal has indicated is the 
thesis of the considerably briefer discussion which follows.^ 
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SOCIAL BELIEFS FATHER SOCIAL REALITY 

As a result of their failure to comprehend the operation of the 
self-fulfilling prophecy, many Americans of good will are (sometimes 
reluctantly) brought to retain enduring ethnic and racial preju¬ 
dices. They experience these beliefs, not as prejudices, not as pre¬ 
judgments, but as irresistible products of their own observation. 
"The facts of the case” permit them no other conclusion. 

Thus our fair-minded white citizen strongly supports a policy 
of excluding Negroes from his labor union. His views are, of 
course, based not upon prejudice, but upon the cold hard facts. 
And the facts seem clear enough. Negroes, "lately from the non¬ 
industrial South, are undisciplined in traditions of trade unionism 
and the art of collective bargaining.” The Negro is a strikebreaker. 
The Negro, with his "low sundard of living,” rushes in to take jobs 
at less ^an prevailing wages. The Negro is, in short, “a traitor to 
the working class,” and should manifestly be excluded from union 
oiganizations. So run the facts of the case as seen by our tolerant 
but hard-headed union member, innocent of any understanding 
of the self-fulfilling prophecy as a basic process of society. 

Our unionist fails to see, of course, that he and his kind have 
produced the very "facts” which he observes. For by defining the 
situation as one in which Negroes are held to be incorrigibly at 
odds with principles of unionism and by excluding Negroes from 
unions, he invited a series of consequences which indeed made it 
difficult if not impossible for many Negroes to avoid the role of 
scab. Out of work after World War I, and kept out of unions, 
thousands of Negroes could not resist strikebound employers who 
held a door invitingly open upon a world of jobs from which they 
were otherwise excluded. 

History creates its own test of the theory of self-fulfilling 
prophecies. That Negroes were strikebreakers because they were 
excluded from unions (and from a large range of jobs) rather than 
excluded because they were strikebreakers can be seen from the 
virtual disappearance of Negroes as scabs in industries where they 
have gained admission to unions in the last decades. 

The application of the Thomas theorem also suggests how the 
tragic, often vicious, circle of self-fulfilling prophecies can be 
broken. The initial definition of the situation which has set the 
circle in motion must be abandoned. Only when the original 
assumption is questioned and a new definition of the situation 
introduced, does the consequent flow of events give the lie to the 
assumption. Only then does the belief no longer father the reality. 

But to question these deep-rooted definitions of the situation 
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, is no simple aa of the will. The will, or for that matter, good 
will, cannot be turned on and off like a faucet. Social intelligence 
and good will are themselves products of distinct social forces. 
They are not brought into being by mass prop^nda and mass 
education, in the usual sense of these terms so dear to the sociolog¬ 
ical panaceans. In the social realm, no more than in the psycho¬ 
logical realm, do hdse ideas quietly vanish when confronted with 
the truth. One does not expect a paranoiac to abandon his hard- 
won distortions and delusions upon being informed that they are 
altogether groundless. If psychic ills could be cured merely by 
the dissemination of truth, the psychiatrists of this country would 
be suffering from technological unemployment rather than from 
overwork. Nor will a continuing “educational campaign” itself 
destroy racial prejudice and discrimination. 

This is not a particularly popular situation. The appeal to 
“education” as a cure-all for the most varied social problems is 
rooted deep in the mores of America. Yet it is nonetheless illusory 
for all that. For how would this program of racial education pro¬ 
ceed? Who is to do the educating? The teachers in our commun¬ 
ities? But, in some measure like many other Americans, the teach¬ 
ers share the same prejudices they are being urged to combat. And 
when they don’t, aren’t they being asked to serve as conscientious 
martyrs in the cause of educational utopianism? How long 
the tenure of an elementary school teacher in Alabama or Miss¬ 
issippi or Georgia who attempted meticulously to disabuse his 
young pupils of the racial beliefs they acquired at home? Educa¬ 
tion may serve as an operational adjunct but not as the chief basis 
for any but excruciatingly slow change in the prevailing patterns 
of race relations. 

To understand further why educational campaigns cannot be 
counted on to eliminate prevailing ethnic hostilities, we must ex¬ 
amine the operation of “in-groups” and “out-groups” in our soci¬ 
ety. Ethnic out-groups, to adopt Sumner’s useful bit of sociological 
jargon, consist of all those who are believed to differ significantly 
from “ourselves” in terms of nationality, race, or religion. G)un- 
terpart of the ethnic out-group is of course the ethnic in-group, 
constituted by those who “belong.” There is nothing fixed or 
eternal about the lines separating the in-group from out-groups. 
As situations change, the lines of separation change. For a large 
number of white Americans, Joe Louis is a member of an out¬ 
group — when the situation is defined in racial terms. On another 
occasion, when Louis defeated the nazified Schmeling, many of 
these same white Americans acclaimed him as a member of the 
(national) in-group. National loyalty took precedence over racial 
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separatism. These abrupt shifts in group boundaries sometimes 
prove embarrassing. Thus, when Negro-Americans ran away witb. 
the honon in the Olympic games held in Berlin, the Nazis, point¬ 
ing; to the second-class citizenship assigned Negroes in various 
regions of this country, denied that the United States had really 
won the games, since the Negro athletes were by our own admission 
“not full-flec^d” Americans. And what could Bilbo or Rankin 
say to that? 

Under the benevolent guidance of the dominant in-group, 
ethnic out-groups are continuously subjected to a lively process of 
prejudice which, I think, goes far toward vitiating mass education 
and mass propaganda for ethnic tolerance. This is the process 
whereby “in-group virtues become out-group vices,” to paraphrase 
a remark by the sociologist Donald Young. Or, more colloquially 
and perhaps more instructively, it may be called the “damned-if- 
you-do and damned-if-you-don’t” process in ethnic and racial 
relations. 

IN-GROUP VIRTUES AND OUT-GROUP VICES 

To discover that ethnic out-groups are damned if they do em¬ 
brace the values of white Protestant society and damned if they 
don’t, we have first to turn to one of the in-group culture heroes, 
examine the qualities with which he is endowed by biographers 
and popular belief, and thus distill the qualities of mind and 
action and character which are generally regarded as altogether 
admirable. 

Periodic public opinion polls are not needed to justify the 
selection of Abe Lincoln as the culture hero who most fully em¬ 
bodies the cardinal American virtues. As the Lynds point out in 
Middletown, the people of that typical small city allow George 
Washington alone to join Lincoln as the greatest of Americans. 
He is claimed as their very own by almost as many well-to-do Re¬ 
publicans as by less well-to-do Democrats.’^ 

Even the inevitable schoolboy knows that Lincoln was thrifty, 
hard-working, eager for knowledge, ambitious, devoted to the 
rights of the average man, and eminently successful in climbing 
the ladder of opportunity from the lowermost rung of laborer to 
the respectable heights of merchant and lawyer. (We need follow 
'his dizzying ascent no further). 

If one did not know that these attributes and achievements are 
numbered high among the values of mi(|{^-class America, one 
would soon discover it by glancing throu^ Ite Lynds’ account of 
“The Middletown Spirit.” For there we ft|^the image of the 
Great Emancipator fully reflected in the .v«^s in which Middle- 
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town believes. And since these are their values, it is not surprising 
to find the Middletowns of America condemning and disparaging 
those individuals and groups who fail, presumably, to exhibit 
these virtues. If it appears to the white in-group that Negroes are 
not educated in the same measure as themselves, that they have 
an “unduly” high proportion of unskilled workers and an “unduly” 
low proportion of successful business and professional men, that 
they are thriftless, and so on through the catalogue of middle-class 
virtue and sin, it is not difficult to understand the charge that the 
Negro is “inferior” ,to the white. 

Sensitized to the workings of the self-fulfilling prophecy, we 
should be prepared to find that the anti-Negro charges which are 
not patently false are only speciously true. The allegations are 
“true” in the Pickwickian sense that we have found self-fulfilling 
prophecies in general to be true. Thus, if the dominant in-group 
believes that Negroes are inferior, and sees to it that funds for edu¬ 
cation are not “wasted on tliese incompetents” and then proclaims as 
final evidence of this inferiority that Negroes have proportionately 
“only” one-fifth as many college graduates as whites, one can scarce¬ 
ly be amazed by this transparent bit of social legerdemain. Hav¬ 
ing seen the rabbit carefully though not too adroitly placed in the 
hat, we can only look askance at the triumphant air with which it 
is finally produced. (In fact, it is a little embarrassing to note that' 
a larger proportion of Negro than of white high school graduates 
goes on to college; obviously, the Negroes who are hardy enough to 
scale the high walls of discrimination represent an even more 
highly selected group than the run-of-the-high-school white popu¬ 
lation.) 

So, too, when the gentleman from Mississippi (a state which 
spends five times as much on the average white pupil as on die 
average Negro pupil) proclaims the essential inferiority of the Ne¬ 
gro by pointing to the per capita ratio of physicians among Negroes 
as less than one-fourth that of whites, we are impressed more by 
his scrambled logic than by his profound prejudices. So plain is 
the mechanism of the selHuIfilling prophecy in these instances 
that only those forever devoted to the victory of sentiment over 
fact can take these specious evidences seriously. Yet the spurious 
evidence often creates a genuine belief. Self-hypnosis through 
one’s own propaganda is a not infrequent phase of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

So much for out-groups being damned if they don’t (apparently) 
manifest in-group virtues. It is a tasteless bit of ethnocentrism, 
seasoned with self-interest. But what of the second phase of this 
process? Can one seriously mean that out-groups are also damned 
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if they do poMeH theie virtues? One can. 

Through a hiultlessly bisynunetrical prejudice, ethnic and rar 
dal out-groups get it coming and going. The systematic condem¬ 
nation of the out-grouper continues largely irrespective of what he 
does. More: through a freakish exercise of capricious judicial 
logic, the victim is punished for the crime. Superficial appearances 
notwithstamding, prejudice and discrimination aimed at the out¬ 
group are not a result of what the out-group does, but are rooted 
deep in the structure of our society and the social psychology of 
its members. 

To understand how this happens, we must examine the moral 
alchemy through which the in-group readily transmutes virtue into 
vice and vice into virtue, as the occasion may demand. Our studies 
will proceed by the case-method. 

We begin with the engagingly simple formula of moral alche¬ 
my: the same behavior must be ^fferently evaluated according to 
the person who exhibits it. For example, the proficient alchemist 
will at once know that tlie word “firm” is properly declined as fol¬ 
lows: 

I am firm. 

Thou art obstinate. 

He is pigheaded. 

There are some, unversed in the skills of this science, who will tell 
you that one and the same term should be applied to all three in¬ 
stances of identical behavior. Such unalchemical nonsense should 
simply be ignored. 

With this experiment in mind, we are prepared to observe how 
the very same behavior undeigoes a complete change of evaluation 
in its transition from the in-group Abe Lincoln to the out-group 
Abe Cohen or Abe Kurokawa. We proceed systematically. Did 
Lincoln work far into the night? This testifies that he was industri¬ 
ous, resolute, perseverant, and eager to realize his capacities to the 
full. Do the out-group Jeyrs or Japanese keep these same hours? 
This only bears witness to their sweatshop mentality, their ruthless 
undercutting of American standards, their unfair competitive prac¬ 
tices. Is the in-group hero frugal, thrifty, and sparing? Then the 
out-group villain is stingy, miserly and penny-pinching. All honor 
is due the in-group Abe for his having been smart, shrewd, and 
intelligent and, by the same token, all contempt is owing the out¬ 
group Abes for their being sharp, cunning, crafty, and too clever by 
far. Did the indomitable Lincoln refuse to remain content with a 
life of work with the hands? Did he prefer to make use of his brain? 
Thepi, all praise for his plucky climb up the shaky ladder of oppor- 
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tunity. But, of course, the eschewing of manual work for brain 
work among^ the merchants and lawyers of the out-group deserves 
nothing but censure for a parasitic way of life. Was Abe Lincoln 
eager to learn the accumulated wisdom of the ages by unending 
study? The trouble with the Jew is that he’s a greasy grind, with his 
head always in a book, while decent people are going to a show or a 
ball game. Was the resolute Lincoln unwilling to limit his stand¬ 
ards to those of his provincial community? That is what we should 
expect of a man of vision. And if the out-groupers criticize the vul¬ 
nerable areas in our society, then send ’em back where they came 
from. Did Lincoln, rising high above his origins, never forget the 
rights of the common man and applaud the right of workers to 
strike? This testifies only that, like all real Americans, this greatest 
of Americans was deathlessly devoted to the cause of freedom. But, 
as you examine the recent statistics on strikes, remember that tltese 
un-American practices are the result of out-groupers pursuing their 
evil agitation among otherwise contented workers. 

Once stated, the classical formula of moral alchemy is clear 
enough. Through the adroit use of these rich vocabularies of en¬ 
comium and opprobrium, the in-group readily transmutes its own 
virtues into others’ vices. But why do so many in-groupers qualify 
as moral alchemists? Why are so many in the dominant in-group so 
fully devoted to this continuing experiment in moral transmutation? 

An explanation may be found by putting ourselves at some dis¬ 
tance from this country and following the anthropologist Malinowski 
to the Trobriand Islands. For there we find an instructively similar 
pattern. Among the Trobrianders, to a degree which Americans, 
despite Hollywood and the confession magazines, have apparently 
not yet approximated, success with women confers honor and pres¬ 
tige on a man. Sexual prowess is a positive value, a moral virtue. 
But if a rank-and-file Trobriander has “too much’’ sexual success, 
if he achieves “too many’’ triumphs of the heart, an achievement 
which should of course be limited to the elite, the chiefs or men of 
power, then this glorious record becomes a scandal and an abomina¬ 
tion. The chiefs are quick to resent any personal achievement not 
warranted by social position. The moral virtues remain virtues 
only so long as they are jealously confined to the proper in-group. 
The right activity by the wrong people becomes a thing of con¬ 
tempt, not of honor. For clearly, only in this way, by holding these 
virtues exclusively to themselves, can the men of power retain their 
distinction, their prestige, and their power. No wiser procedure 
could be devised to hold intact a system of social stratification and 
social power. 

The Trobrianders could teach us more. For it seems clear that 
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the chiefo have not calculatingly devised this program of entrench¬ 
ment. Their behavior is spontaneous, unthinking, and immediate. 
Their resentihent of “too much" ambition or “too much” success in 
the ordinary Trobriander is not contrived, it is genuine. It just hap¬ 
pens that this prompt emotional response to the “misplaced” mani¬ 
festation of in-group virtues also serves the useful expedient of 
reinforcing the chiefs’ special claims to the good things of Trobriand 
life. Nothing could be more remote from the truth and more dis¬ 
torted a reading of the facts than to assume that this conversion of 
in-group virtues into out-group vices is part of a calculated deliberate 
plot of Trobriand chiefs to keep Trobriand commoners in their 
place. It is merely that the chiefs have been indoctrinated with an 
appreciation of the proper order of things, and see it as their heavy 
burden to enforce the mediocrity of others. 

Nor, in quick revulsion from the culpabilities of the moral al¬ 
chemists, need we succumb to the equivalent error of simply upend¬ 
ing the moral status of the in-group and the out-groups. It is not 
that Jews and Negroes are one and all angelic while Gentiles and 
whites are one and all Hendish. It is not that individual virtue will 
now be found exclusively on the wrong side of the ethnic-racial 
uacks and individual viciousness on the right side. It is conceivable 
even that there are as many corrupt and vicious men and women 
among Negroes and Jews as among Gentile whites. It is only that 
the ugly fence which encloses the in-group happens to exclude the 
people who make up the out-groups from being treated with the 
decency ordinarily accorded human beings. 

SOCIAL FUNCTIONS AND DYSFUNCTIONS 

We have only to look at the consequences of this peculiar moral 
alchemy to see that there is no paradox at all in damning out- 
groupers if they do and if they don’t exhibit in-group virtues. Con- 
^mnation on these two scores performs one and the same social 
function. Seeming opposites coalesce. When Negroes are tagged 
as incorrigibly inferior because they (apparently) don’t manifest 
these virtues, this confirms the natural rightness of their being as¬ 
signed an inferior status in society. And when Jews or Japanese are 
tagged as having too many of the in-group values, it becomes plain 
that they must be securely controlled by the high walls of discrim¬ 
ination. In both cases, the special status assigned the several out¬ 
groups can be seen to be eminently reasonable. 

Yet this distinctly reasonable arrangement persists in having 
most unreasonable consequences, both logical and social. Consider 
only a few of these. 

jjn some.contexts, the limitations enforced upon the out-group — 
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say# rationing the number of Jews permitted to enter colleges and 
professional schools — logically imply a fear of the alleged superior¬ 
ity of the out-group. Were it otherwise, no discrimination need be 
practiced. The unyielding, impersonal forces of academic com¬ 
petition would .soon trim down the number of Jewish (or Japanese 
or Negro) students to an "appropriate” size. 

Tliis implied belief in the superiority of the out-group seems 
premature. There is simply not enough scientific evidence to dem¬ 
onstrate Jewish or Japanese or Negro superiority. The effort of the 
in-group discriminator to supplant the myth of Aryan superiority 
with the myth of non-Aryan superiority is condemned to failure by 
science. Moreover, such myths are ill-advised. Eventually, life in 
a world of myth must collide with fact in the world of reality. As a 
matter of simple self-interest and social therapy, therefore, it might 
be wise for the in-group to abandon the myth and cling to the reality. 

The pattern of being damned-if-you-do and damned-if-you-don’t 
has further consequences — among the out-groups themselves. The 
response to alleged deficiencies is as clear as it is predictable. If one 
is repeatedly told that one is inferior, that one lacks any positive 
accomplishments, it is all too human to seize upon every bit of evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. The in-group definitions force upon the 
allegedly inferior out-group a defensive tendency to magnify and 
exalt “race accomplishments.” As the distinguished Negro sociolo¬ 
gist, Franklin Frazier, has noted, the Negro newspapers are "intense¬ 
ly race conscious and exhibit considerable pride in the achievements 
of the Negro, most of which are meagre performances as measured 
by broader standards.”' Self-glorification, found in some measure 
among all groups, becomes a frequent counter-response to persistent 
belittlement from without. 

It is the damnation of out-groups, for "excessive achievement,” 
however, which gives rise to truly bizarre behavior. For, after a 
time and often as a matter of self-defense, these out-groups become 
persuaded that their virtues really are vices. And this provides the 
final episode in a tragi-comedy of inverted values. 

Let us try to follow the plot through its intricate maze of self- 
contradictions. Respectful admiration for the arduous climb from 
office boy to president is rooted deep in American culture. This 
long and strenuous ascent carries with it a two-fold testimonial: it 
testifies that careers are abundantly open to genuine talent in Amer¬ 
ican society and it testifies to the worth of the man who has distin¬ 
guished himself by his heroic rise. It would be invidious to choose 
among the many stalwart figures who have fought their way up, 
against all odds, until they have reached the pinnacle, there to sit at 
the head of the long conference table in the longer conference room 
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of The Board. Taken at random, the saga of Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board of one of the laigest privately managed cor¬ 
porations in the world, the Metropolitan Life Insurance G>mpany, 
will Suffice as the prototype. From a menial and poorly paid job, 
he rose to a position of eminence. Appropriately enough, an un¬ 
ceasing flow of honors has come to this man of large power and 
large achievement. It so happens, though it is a matter personal to 
this eminent man of finance, that Mr. Ecker is a Presbyterian. Yet 
at last report, no elder of the Presbyterian church has risen publicly 
to announce that Mr. Ecker’s successful career should not be taken 
too seriously, that, after all, relatively few Presbyterians have risen 
from rags to riches and that Presbyterians do not actually “control” 
the world of finance —or life insurance, or investment housing. 
Rather, one would suppose, Presbyterian elders join with other 
Americans imbued with middle<lass standards of success to felici¬ 
tate the eminently successful Mr. Ecker and to acclaim other sons 
of the faith who have risen to almost equal heights. Secure witli 
their in-group status, they point the finger of pride rather than the 
finger of dismay at individual success. 

Prompted by the practice of moral alchemy, noteworthy achieve¬ 
ments by out-groupers elicit other responses. Patently, if achieve¬ 
ment is a vice, the achievements must be disclaimed — or at least, 
discounted. Under these conditions, what is an occasion for Pres¬ 
byterian pride must become an occasion for Jewish dismay. If the 
Jew is condemned for his educational or professional or scientific or 
economic success, then, understandably enough, many Jews will 
come to feel that these accomplishments must be minimized in sim¬ 
ple self-defense. Thus is the circle of paradox closed by out-group¬ 
ers busily engaged in assuring the powerful in-group that they have 
not, in fact, been guilty of inordinate contributions to science, the 
professions, the arts, the government, and the economy. 

In a society which ordinarily looks upon wealth as a warrant of 
ability, an out-group is compelled by the inverted attitudes of the 
dominant in-group to deny ^at many men of wealth are among its 
members. “Among the 200 largest non-banking corporations . . . 
only ten have a Jew as president or chairman of the board.” Is this 
an observation of an anti-Semite, intent on proving the incapacity 
and inferiority of Jews who have done so little "to build the cor¬ 
porations which have built America”? No; it is a retort of the 
Afiti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith to anti-Semitic propi^ianda. 

In a society where, as a recent survey by the National Opinion 
Research Center has shown, the profession of medicine ranks higher 
in social prestige than any other of ninety occupations (save that of 
United States Supreme Court Justice), we find some Jewish qxdtes- 
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men manoeuvred by the attacking in-group into the fantastic posi¬ 
tion of announcing their “deep concern” over the number of Jews 
in medical practice, which is “disproportionate to the number of 
Jews in other occupations.” In a nation suffering from a notorious 
undersupply of physicians, the Jewish doctor becomes a deplorable 
occasion for deep concern, rather than receiving applause for his 
hard-won acquisition of knowledge and skills and for his social 
utility. Only when the New York Yankees publicly announce deep 
concern over their eleven World Series titles, so disproportionate to 
the number of triumphs achieved by other major league teams, will 
this self-abnegation seem part of the normal order of things. 

In a culture which consistently judges the professionals higher 
in social value than even the most skilled hewers of wood and draw¬ 
ers of water, the out-group finds itself in the anomalous position of 
pointing with defensive relief to the large number of Jewish paint¬ 
ers and paper hangers, plasterers and electricians, plumbers and 
sheet-metal workei's. 

But the ultimate reversal of values is yet to be noted. Each suc¬ 
ceeding census finds more and more Americans in the city and its 
suburbs. Americans have travelled the road to urbanization until 
less than one-fifth of the nation’s population live on farms. Plainly, 
it is high time for the Methodist and the Catholic, the Baptist and 
the Episcopalian to recognize the iniquity of this trek of their co¬ 
religionists to the city. For, as is well known, one of the central 
accusations levelled against the Jew is his heinous tendency to live 
in cities. Jewish leaders, therefore, find themselves in the incredible 
position of defensively urging their people to move into the very 
farm areas being hastily vacated by city-bound hordes of Christians. 
Perhaps this is not altogether necessary. As the Jewish crime of 
urbanism becomes ever more popular among the in-group, it may 
be reshaped into transcendent virtue. But, admittedly, one can’t be 
certain. For in this daft confusion of inverted values, it soon be¬ 
comes impossible to determine when virtue is sin and sin, moral 
perfection. 

Amid this confusion, one fact remains unambiguous. The Jews, 
like other peoples, have made distinguished contributions to world 
culture. Consider only an abbreviated catalogue. In the field of 
creative literature (and with acknowledgment of large variations in 
the calibre of achievement), Jewish authors include Heine, Karl 
Kraus, B5rne, Hofmannsthal, Schnitzler, Kafka. In the realm of 
musical composition, there are Meyerbeer, Felix Mendelssohn, 
Offenbach, Mahler, and Schonberg. Among the musical virtuosi, 
consider only Rosenthal, Schnabel, Godowsky, Pachmann, Kreisler, 
Hubermann, Milstein, Elman, Heifetz, Joachim, and 'Menuhin. 
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And among scientists of a stature sufficient to merit the Nobel prize, 
examine the familiar list wliich includes Beranyi, Mayerhof, Ehr¬ 
lich, Michelson, Lippmann, Haber, Willstatter, and Einstein. Or in 
the esoteric and imaginative universe of mathematical invention, 
take note only of Kronecker, the creator of the modem theory of 
numbers; Herman Minkowski,* who supplied tlie mathematical 
foundations of the special theory of relativity; or Jacobi, with his 
basic work in the theory of elliptical functions. And so through 
each special province of cultural achievement, we are supplied with 
a list of pre-eminent men and women who happened to be Jews. 

And who is thus busily engaged in singing the praises of the 
Jews? Who has so assiduously compiled the list of many hundreds 
of distinguished Jews %vho contributed so notably to science, litera¬ 
ture and the arts — a list from which these few cases were excerpted? 
A philo-Semite, eager to demonstrate that his people have contrib¬ 
uted their due share to world culture? No, by now we should know 
better than that. The complete list will be found in the thirty-sixth 
edition of the anti-Semitic handbook by the racist Fritsch. In accord 
with the alchemical formula for transmuting in-group virtues into 
out-group vices, he presents this as a roil call of sinister spirits who 
have usurped the accomplishments properly owing the Aryan in¬ 
group. 

Once we comprehend the predominant role of the in-group in 
defining the situation, the further paradox of the seemingly opposed 
behavior of the Negro out-group and the Jewish out-group falls 
away. The behavior of both minority groups is in response to the 
majority-group allegations. 

If the Negroes are accused of inferiority, and their alleged failure 
to contribute to world culture is cited in support of this accusation, 
tlie human urge for self-respect and a concern for security leads them 
defensively often to magnify each and every achievement by mem¬ 
bers of the race. If Jews are accused of “excessive” achievements 
and “excessive” ambitions, and lists of pre-eminent Jews are com¬ 
piled in support of this counter-accusation, then the urge for security 
leads them ^fensively to minimize the actual achievements of mem¬ 
bers of the group. Apparently opposed types of behavior have the 
same psychological and social functions. Self-assertion and self- 
eihicement become the devices for seeking to cope with condemna¬ 
tion for alleged group deficiency. and condemnation for alleged 
group excesses, respectively. And with a fine sense of moral superi- 

* Obviously, the forename must be explicitly mentioned here, else Hermann Min¬ 
kowski, the mathematician, may be confused with Eugen Minkowski, who contribute 
so notably to our knowledge of schizophrenia, or with Mieczyslaw Minkowski, hi^ 
m the ranks of brain anatomists, or even with Oskar Minkoumi, discoverer of pan¬ 
creatic diabetes. 
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ority, the secure in-group looks on these curious performances by 
the out-groups with mingled derision and contempt. 

ENACTED INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 

Will this desolate tragi-comedy run on and on, marked only by 
minor changes in the cast? Not necessarily. 

Were moral scruples and a sense of decency the only bases for 
bringing the play to an end, one would indeed expect it to continue 
an indefinitely long run. In and of themselves, moral sentiments 
are not much more effective in curing social ills than in curing 
physical ills. Moral sentiments no doubt help to motivate efforts 
for change, but they are no substitute for hard-headed instrumental¬ 
ities for achieving.the objective, as the thickly populated graveyard 
of soft-headed utopias bears witness. 

There are ample indications that a deliberate and planned halt 
can be put to the workings of the self-fulfilling prophecy and the 
vicious circle in society. The sequel to our sociological parable of 
the Last National Bank provides one clue to the way in which this 
can be achieved. J)uring the fabulous ’20’s, when Coolidge un¬ 
doubtedly caused a Republican era of lush prosperity, an average 
of 635 banks a year quietly suspended operations. And during the 
four years immediately before and after The Crash, when Hoover 
undoubtedly did not cause a Republican era of sluggish depression, 
this zoomed to the more spectacular average of 2,276 bank suspen¬ 
sions annually. But, interestingly enough, in the twelve years fol¬ 
lowing the establishment of ttie Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion and the enactment of other banking legislation while Roosevelt 
presided over Democratic depression and revival, recession and 
boom, bank suspensions dropped to a niggardly average of 28 a 
year. Perhaps money panics have not been institutionally exorcized 
by legislation. Nevertheless, millions of depositors no longer have 
occasion to give way to panic-motivated runs on banks simply be¬ 
cause deliberate institutional change has removed the grounds for 
panic. Occasions for racial hostility are no more inborn psycholog¬ 
ical constants than are occasions for panic. Despite the teachings 
of amateur psychologists, blind pianic and racial aggression are not 
rooted in “human nature.’’ These patterns of human behavior are 
largely a product of the modifiable structure of society. 

For a further clue, return to our instance of widespread hostility 
of white unionists toward the Negro strikebreakers brought into 
industry by employers after the close of the very first World War. 
Once the initial definition of Negroes as not deserving of union 
membership had largely broken down, the Negro, with a wider 
range of work opportunities, no longer found it necessary to enter 
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industry through the doors held open by strike-bound employers. 
Again, appropriate institutional change broke through the tragic 
circle of the self-fulfilling prophecy. Deliberate social change gave 
the lie to the firm conviction that “it just ain’t in the nature of the 
nigra” to join co-operatively with his white fellows in trade unions. 

A final instance is drawn from a study of a bi-racial housing pro¬ 
ject which 1 have been conducting with Patricia J. Salter, under a 
grant from the Lavanburg Foundation. Located in Pittsburgh, this 
community of Hilltown is made up of fifty per cent Negro families 
and fifty per cent white. It is not a twentieth-century utopia. 
There is some interpersonal friction here as elsewhere. But in a 
community made up of equal numbers of the two races, fewer than 
a fifth of the whites and less than a third of the Negroes report that 
this friction occurs between members of different races. By their 
own testimony, it is very largely confined to disagreements within 
each racial group. Yet only one in every twenty-five whites initially 
expected relations between the races in this community to run 
smoothly, whereas five times as many expected serious trouble, the 
remainder anticipating a tolerable, if not altogether pleasant, situa¬ 
tion. So much for expectations. Upon reviewing their actual ex¬ 
perience, three of every four of the most apprehensive whites 
subsequently found that the “races get along fairly well,” after all. 
This is not the place to report the findings of the Lavanburg study 
in detail, but substantially these demonstrate anew that under appro¬ 
priate institutional and administrative conditions, the experience 
of interracial amity can supplant the fear of interracial conflict. 

These changes, and others of the same kind, do not occur auto¬ 
matically. The self-fulfilling prophecy, whereby fears are translated 
into reality, operates only in the absence of deliberate institutional 
controls. And it is only with the rejection of social fatalism implied 
in the notion of unchangeable human nature that the tragic circle 
of fear, social disaster, reinforced fear can be broken. 

Ethnic prejudices do die — but slowly. They can be helped over 
the threshold of oblivion, not by insisting that it is unreasonable 
and unworthy of them to survive, but by cutting off their sustenance 
now provided by certain institutions of our society. 

If we find ourselves doubting man’s capacity to control man and 
his society, if we persist in our tendency to find in the patterns of 
the past the chart of the future, it is perhaps time to take up anew 
the wisdom of Tocqueville’s 112-year-old apothegm: “What we call 
necessary institutions are often no more than institutions to which 
we have grown accustomed.” 

Nor can widespread, even tyf>ical, fiulures in planning human re¬ 
lations between ethnic groups be dted as evidence for pessimism. 



In the world laboratory o£ the sociologist, as in the more secluded 
laboratories of the physicist and chemist, it is the successful experi¬ 
ment which is decisive and not the thousand-and-one failures which 
preceded it. More is learned from the single success than from the 
multiple failures. A single success proves it can be done. There¬ 
after, it is necessary only to learn what made it work. This, at least, 
is what I take to be the sociological sense of those revealing words 
of Thomas Love Peacock: “Whatever is, is possible.” 




PART III 


The Sociology of Knowledge and Mass Communications 




INTRODUCTION 


Part III consists of three chapters, two critically reviewing some 
general and special problems in the sociology of knowledge, and tiie 
third, written in collaboration with Paul F. Lazarsfeld, summariz¬ 
ing a limited range of studies in the sociology of opinion and mass 
communications. The juxtaposition of the two fields is anything but 
casual. For though they have developed largely independently of 
one another, it is the office of this introduction to suggest that the 
effective cultivation of both would be aided by consolidating some 
of the theoretic conceptions, research methods, and empirical find¬ 
ings of each. And to see the substantial similarities between tiie two, 
the reader has only to compare the general summary of the sociology 
of knowledge provided in Chapter VIII of this book with the gen¬ 
eral summary of mass communications research provided by Lazars¬ 
feld in the symposium. Current Trends in Social Psychology, edited 
by Wayne Dennis. 

Indeed, these can be regarded as two species of that genus of 
research which is concerned with the interplay between social struc¬ 
ture and communications. The one emerged and has been most 
assiduously cultivated in Europe and the other, until now, has been 
far more common in America. If the label be not taken literally, 
therefore, the sociology of knowledge may be called the "European 
species,” and the sociology of mass communications, the “American 
species.” (That these labels cannot be strictly applied is evident: 
after all, Charles Beard was long an exponent of the native-American 
version of the sociology of knowledge, just as Paul Lazarsfeld, for 
example, conducted some of his earliest researches on mass communi¬ 
cations in Vienna.) Although both sociological specialisms are de 
voted to the interplay between idea s an d socia . st ructure, each , has 
its distinctive foci of attention. 

In these fields we have instructive examples of the two contrast¬ 
ing emphases in sociological theory described earlier in these pages 
(particularly in Chapter II and in the Introduction to Part I). The 
sociology of knowledge belongs for the most part to the camp of 
global theorists, in which the breadth and significance of the problem 
justifies one’s dedication to it, sometimes quite apart from the pres¬ 
ent possibility of materially advancing beyond ingenious specula¬ 
tions and impressionistic conclusions. By and large, the sociologists 
of knowledge have been among those raising high the banner which 
reads: “We don’t know that what we say is true, but it is at least 
significant.” 

The sociologists and psychologists engird in the study of opin- 
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ion and mass communications are most often found in the opposed 
camp of the empiricists, with a somewhat different motto emblaroned 
on their banner: “We don’t know that what we say is particularly 
significant, but it is at least true.” Here the emphasis has been heavy 
on the assembling of data relating to the general subject, data which 
have substantial sunding as evidence, though they are not beyond 
all dispute. But, until recently, there has been little concern with 
the bearing of these data on theoretic problems, and the amassing 
of practical information has been mistaken for the collection of scien¬ 
tifically pertinent observations. 

It will not only serve to introduce the chapters in Part III, but 
may possibly be of interest in its own right to compare these European 
and American variants of the sociological study of communications. 
To. do so is to gain the strong impression that those distinctive em¬ 
phases are bound up with the environing social structures in which 
they developed, although the present brief discussion will do little 
more than suggest a few of these possible connections between the 
social structure and the social theory, in a manner only preliminary 
to an actual investigation of the matter. The comparison has the 
further objective of advocating the consolidation of these related 
fields of sociological inquiry, aiming toward that happy combina¬ 
tion of the two which possesses the scientific virtues of Itoth and the 
superfluous vices of neither. 

COMPARISON OF WISSENSSOZIOLOGIE AND MASS COMMUNICATIONS 

RESEARCH 

The distinctive orientations of these coordinate, complementary 
and partly overlapping fields of inquiry are compounded of and 
expressed in a variety of related aspects: their characteristic subject- 
matter and definition of problems, their conceptions of what consti- 
tqtes data, their utilization of research techniques, and the social 
organization of their research activities. 

Subject-Matter and Definition of Problems 

The European variant is devoted to digging up the social roots 
of knowledge, to searching out the ways in which kno wledge an d 
are affected by . the environing social structure. The chief 
'' ixxx» here is the R aping o f intellectual perspectives by society. In 
this discipline, as I suggest in the chaptersTdlT6wtng,lcn^le^ and 
thought are so loosely construed that they come to include almost 
all ideas and beliefo. At the core of the discipline, nevertheless, is a 
sociolt^cal interest in the social contexts of that knowledge which 
is more or less certified by systematic evidence. /Th at is to say, t he 
I lOCiploglLQi.famwle dge is moat diret^lyjgoncernedrwitiTlhj^intel- 
\ lectiuii {i^ucts exp^, whether in sacm^olrrpIiiloiH^y^^l^ 
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economic or political thought. 

Although it too includes some interest in the current state of 
knowledge (or level of information, as it is characteristically and 
significantly called), the American variant has its focus in the socio¬ 
logical study of popular belief. It is especially focussed on opinion, 
rather than knowledge. These are not, of course, black and white 
distinctions. Not being arbitrary, the line between these has not 
the sharpness of, say, an international boundary. Opinion shades 
into knowledge, which is only that part of opinion socially certi¬ 
fied by particular criteria of evidence. And just as opinion may gprow 
into knowledge, so ostensible knowledge may degenerate into opin¬ 
ion merely. But, except at the margins, the distinction holds, and it 
is expressed in the distinctive foci of the European and American 
variants of the sociology of communications. 

If the American version is primarily concerned with public 
opinion, with mass beliefs, with what has come to be called "popular 
culture,” the European version centers on more esoteric doctrines, 
on those complex systems of knowledge which become reshaped and 
often distorted in their subsequent passage into popular culture. 

These differences in focus carry with them further differences: 
the European variant being concerned with knowledge, comes to 
deal with the intellectual elite; the American variant, concerned 
with widely held opinion, deals with the masses. The one centers'^' 
on the esoteric doctrines of the few, the other on the exoteric beliefs ^ 
of the many. This divergence of interest has immediate bearing on 
every phase of research techniques, as we shall see; it is clear, for 
example, that a research interview designed to yield information 
from a scientist or man of literature will differ materially from a 
research interview intended for a cross-section of the population 
at large. 

The orientations of the two variants show further correlations 
of subtle details. The European division refers, on the cognitive 
plane, to knowledge; the American to information. Knowledge im¬ 
plies a body of facts or ideas, whereas information carries no such 
implication of systematically connected facts or ideas. The American 
variant accordingly studies the isolated fragments of information 
available to masses of people; the European variant typically thinks 
about a total structure of knowledge available to a few. The Ameri¬ 
can emphasis has been on agg;regates of discrete tidbits of informa¬ 
tion, the European on systems of doctrine. For the European, it is 
essential to analyze the system of tenets in all their complex inter¬ 
relation, with an eye to conceptual unity, levels of abstraction and 
concreteness, and categorization (e.g., morphological or analytic). 
For the American, it i« essential to detect, through the techniques of 
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factor analysis for example, the clusters of ideas (or attitudes) which 
empirically occur. The one stresses relations which subsist lo^cally; 
the other stresses relations which subsist empirically. The European 
is interested in political labels only as th'ey direct him to systems of 
political ideas which he will then construe in all their subtlety and 
complexity, seeking to show their (assumed) relation to one or 
another social stratum. The American is interested in discrete polit¬ 
ical beliefs, and in these, only as they enable the investigator to 
classify ("code”) people under some general political label or cate¬ 
gory, which can then be shown, not assumed, to have greater cur¬ 
rency in one or another social stratum. If the European analyzes 
the ideology of political movements, the American investigates the 
opinions of voters and nonvoters. 

These distinctive foci could be further expounded and illus¬ 
trated, but perhaps enough has been said to indicate that out of a 
broadly common subject matter, the European sociology of knowl¬ 
edge and the American sociology of mass communications select dis¬ 
tinctive problems for distinctive interpretation. And gradually, the 
loose impression emerges which can be baldly and too simply sum¬ 
marized thus: the American knows what he is talking about, and 
that is not much; the European knows not what he is talking about, 
and that is a great deal. 

Perspectives on Data and Facts 

The European and American variants have notably different con¬ 
ceptions of what constitutes raw empirical data, of what is needed 
to convert these raw data into certiBed facts, and of the place of 
these facts, diversely arrived at, in the development of .sociological 
science. 

On the whole, the European is hospitable and even cordial in his 
receptivity to candidates for the status of empirical datum. An 
impression derived from a few documents, particularly if these docu¬ 
ments refer to a time or place sufficiently remote, will pass muster 
as fact about widespread currents of thought or about generally held 
doctrines.' If the intellectual status of an author is high enough and 
thiTscope of his attainments broad enough, his impressions, some¬ 
times his casual impressions of prevailing beliefs, will be typically 
/ taken as reports of sociological fact. Or a generalization stated posi¬ 
tively enough and generally enough will be taken as an empirical 
datum. 

To seek a few illustrations is to find an embarrassment of riches. 
A Mannheim, for example, will summarize the sute of mind of the 
“lower classes in the past-medieval period^” saying that “only bit by 
bit did they arrive at an awareness of their social and political sig¬ 
nificance.”' Or, he may regard it as not only significant but true that 
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"all progressive groups regard the idea as coming before the deed," 
this ostensibly being a matter of thorough observation rather than 
definition. Or he may submit an hypothesis as instructive as the fol¬ 
lowing, an hypothesis compounded of several assumptions of fact: 

. . the more actively an ascendant party collaborates in a parlia¬ 
mentary coalition, and the more it gives up its original utopian im¬ 
pulses and with it its broad perspective, the more its power to trans¬ 
form society is likely to be absorbed by its interest in concrete and 
isolated details. Quite parallel to the change that may be observed 
in the political realm runs a change in the scientific outlook which 
conforms to political demands, i.e., what was once merely a formal 
scheme and an abstract, total view, tends to dissolve into the inves¬ 
tigation of specific and discrete problems." Suggestive and nearly 
apodictic, and if true, shedding so much light on so much that the 
intellectual has experienced and perhaps casually noted in the course 
of living in political society, such a statement tempts one to regard 
it as fact rather than hypothesis. What is more, as is often the case 
with sociological formulations of the European variety, the state¬ 
ment seems to catch up so many details of experience that the reader 
seldom goes on to consider the vast labors of empirical research re¬ 
quired before this can be regarded as more than an interesting 
hypothesis. It quickly gains an unearned status as generalized fact. 

it will be noted that observations such as these drawn from the 
sociology of knowledge typically pertain to the historical past, pre¬ 
sumably summing up the typical or modal behavior of large numbers 
of people (entire social strata or groups). In any strict empirical 
sense, the data justifying such large summary statements have of 
course not been systematically gathered, for the good and sufficient 
reason that they are nowhere to be found. The opinions of thou¬ 
sands of ordinary men in the distant past can only be surmised or 
imaginatively reconstructed: they are in fact lost in history, unless 
one adopts the convenient fiction that the impressions of mass or 
collective opinion as set down by a few observers of that day can be 
regarded as attested social fads today. 

In contrast to all this, the American variant places its primary 
emphasis on establishing empirically the facts of the case under scru¬ 
tiny. Before seeking to determine why it is that certain schools of 
thought are more addicted to the “investigation of specific and dis¬ 
crete problems," it would first attempt to learn whether this is indeed 
the case. Of course, this emphasis, like that of the European variant, 
has the defects of its qualities. Very often, the strong concern with 
empirical test leads prematurely to a curbing of imaginative hypothe¬ 
ses: the nose is held so close to the empirical grindstone that one 
cannot look up to see beyond the limits of the immediate task. 
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The European variant, with its large purposes, almost disdains 
to establish the very facts it purports to explain. By passing over the 
difficult and often laborious task of determining the facts of the case, 
by going directly on to explanations of the assumed facts, the sociol¬ 
ogist of knowledge may succeed only in putting the cart well before 
the horse. As everyone knows, if this procedure makes for move¬ 
ment at all, it generally makes for retrogressive movement—perhaps 
in the realm of knowledge as undoubtedly in the realm of transpor¬ 
tation. What is worse, occasionally the horse disappears entirely, and 
the theoretical cart is left motionless until it is harnessed to new 
facts. The saving grace here is that more than once in the history 
of science, an explanatory idea has turned out to be productive even 
when the facts it was first designed to explain later turn out not to' 
be facts at all. But one can scarcely count on these fruitful errors. 

The American variant, with its small vision, focusses so much on 
the establishment of fact that it considers only occasionally the theo¬ 
retic pertinence of the facts, once established. Here the problem is 
not so much that the cart and horse have reversed places; it is rather 
that all too often there is no theoretic cart at all. The horse may 
indeed move ahead, but since he pulls no cart, his swift journey is 
profitless, unless some European comes along belatedly to hitch his 
wagon on behind. Yet, as we know, ex post facto theories are prop¬ 
erly suspect. 

These diverse orientations toward facts and data relate also to the 
selection of subject-matter and the definition of problems for investi¬ 
gation. The American variant, witli its emphasis on empirical con¬ 
firmation, devotes little attention, to the historical past, since the 
adequacy of data on public opinion and group beliefs in the past 
becomes suspect when judged by the criteria applied to comparable 
data regarding group beliefs today. This may partly account for the 
American tendency to deal primarily with problems of the short-run: 
the responses to propaganda materials, the experimental comparison 
of propaganda effectiveness of diverse media, and the like. The vir¬ 
tual neglect of historical materials is not for want of interest in or 
recognition of the importance of long-run effects but only because 
these, it is believed, require data which cannot be obtained. 

With their more hospitable attitude toward impressionistic mass 
data, the European group can indulge their interest in such long-run 
problems as the movement of political ideologies in relation to shifts 
in systems of class stratification (not merely the shift of individuals 
from one class to another within a given system). The historical data 
of the Europeans typically rest on assumptions empirically explored 
for the present by the Americans. Thus, a Max Weber (or some of 
his numerous tribe of epigoni) may write of the Puritan beliefs 
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obtaining widely in the seventeenth century, basing his factual con¬ 
clusions on the literate few, who set down their belief and impres¬ 
sions of others’ beliefs in books which we can now read. But, of 
course, this leaves untouched, and untouchable, the independent 
question of the extent to which these beliefs as set down in books 
express the beliefs of the larger and, so far as history goes, wholly 
inarticulate population (to say nothing of different strata within 
that population). This relation between what is found in publica¬ 
tions and the actual beliefs (or attitudes) of the underlying popula¬ 
tion which is taken for granted by the European variant becomes a 
problem amenable to research by the American variant. When 
newspapers or magazines or books are found to express a shift in 
belief-system or general outlook, and this is provisionally taken as 
a reflection of changing beliefs or outlook in an associated popula¬ 
tion (class, group or region), representatives of an American variant, 
even the less radically empiricist among them, go on to indicate that 
it would be important “to discover by some independent means the 
attitude of the general populace. Our verification here could be 
gained only by interviews with cross-sections of the public in the 
two periods to see if the shift in values indicated by this changing 
concentration in the magazine [or other mass medium] is the reflec¬ 
tion of an actual value shift in the underlying population.” (Lazars- 
feld, op. cit., 224.) But since no techniques have yet been developed 
for interviewing cross-sections of populations in the remote past, 
thus testing the impressions gained from the scattered historical 
documents which remain, the American sociologist of mass com¬ 
munications tends to confine himself to the historical present. Pos¬ 
sibly by assembling the raw materials of public opinions, beliefs and 
knowledge today, he may help lay the foundations for the sociolo¬ 
gist of knowledge who would empirically study long-run trends in 
opinion, beliefs and knowledge tomorrow. 

If the European prefers to deal with the long-run developments 
through the study of historical data, where some of the data regard¬ 
ing group and mass beliefs may be disputed and the conclusions 
thereby impugned, the American prefers to deal meticulously with 
the short-run instance, using data which have been more fully 
fashioned to meet the needs of the scientific problem and confining 
himself to the immediate short-run responses of individuals to an 
immediate situation cut out of the long stretches of history. But in 
dealing empirically with the more restricted problem, he may, of 
course, be excising from the research the very problems which are 
of central concern. The European holds high the banner of pre¬ 
serving intact the problem in which he is basically interested, even 
though it can be only a matter of sp^ulation; the American raises 
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aloft the standard affirming adequacy of empirical data at any price, 
even at the price of surrendering the problem which first led to the 
inquiry. The empirical rigor of the American persuasion involves 
a self-denying ordinance in which significant long-term movements 
of ideas in relation to changes in social structure are pretty much 
abandoned as a feasible subject for study; the speculative proclivity 
of the European persuasion involves plenary self-indulgence in 
which impressions of mass developments are taken for facts, and in 
which few violate the established convention of avoiding all embar¬ 
rassing questions about the evidence ultimately supporting these 
alleged facts of mass behavior or belief. 

Thus it is that the European variant comes to talk about impor¬ 
tant matters in an empirically questionable fashion whereas the 
American talks about possibly more trivial matters in an empiric¬ 
ally rigorous fashion. The European imagines and the American 
looks; the American investigates the short-run, the European specu¬ 
lates on the long run. 

Again, it is to be considered at just which points the rigor of the 
first and tlie breadth of the second are inevitably antagonistic, and 
for the rest, to work out the means of bringing them together. 
Research Techniques and Procedures 

The two variants exhibit characteristic differences in their con¬ 
cern with research techniques for the collection of data and for 
their subsequent analysis. 

For the European sociologist of knowledge, the very term re¬ 
search technique has an alien and unfriendly ring. It is considered 
almost intellectually debasing to set forth the prosaic details of how 
an analysis in the sociology of knowledge was conducted. Tracing 
his intellectual lineage from history, discursive philosophy and-the 
»ts, the Eur^>ean feels that this would be to expose the scaffolding 
of his analysis and, even worse, to lavish that loving care on. the 
scaffolding which should be preserved only for the finished struc¬ 
ture. In th is tra dition, the role of the research technician wins 
neither praise nor understanding. There are, to be sure, established 
and often elaborate techniques for testing the authenticity of his¬ 
torical documents, for determining their probable date, and the 
like. But techniques for the analysis of the data rather than for 
■ authentication of the document receive only the slightest attention. 

It is quite another matter with the American student of mass 
communications. In the course of the last decade or so in which 
research in this field has been systematically pursued, a vast and 
varied array of techniques has marched into view. Intgivkiv tgch- 
ni qu es in all their numerous variety (group and individual, non¬ 
directive and structured, exploratory and focussed, the single cross- 
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section interview and the repeated panel interview), questionnaires, 
opinionnaires and attitude^gsts,. attitude scales of the Thurstone, 
the Guttman and the Lazarsfeld type, controlled experiment and 
controlled observation, content-analysis (whether symbol-counts, or 
item, thematic, structural and campaign analysis), the Lazarsfeld- 
Stanton program analyzer — these few are only a sampling of the 
diverse procedures evolved for research in mass communications.^ 
The very abundance of the American techniques only diminishes 
by contrast the meagre list of the European techniques. And the 
contrast can scarcely fail to disclose other facets of difference in the 
two orientations to the sociological study of communications. 

The attitude toward the problem of reliability of observations 
among the European and American variants can be applied as a 
touchstone by which to gauge their more general orientation toward 
techniques. Reliability, by which is meant roughly, the consistency 
between independent observations of the same material, is almost 
entirely absent as a problem for the European student. By and 
large, each student of the sociology of knowledge exercises his own 
capacities in his own way to establish the content and meanings of 
his documents. It would be regarded as an affront to the integrity 
or dignity of the investigator to suggest that the document he has 
analyzed must be independently analyzed by others in order to estab¬ 
lish the degree of reliability, of agreement among the several observ¬ 
ers of the same materials. The insult tvould be only compounded 
if one went on to say that large discrepancies bettveen such indepen¬ 
dent analyses must cast doubt on the adequacy of one or the other. 
The very notion of reliability of categorization (i.e., the extent to 
which independent categorization of the same empirical materials 
coincide) has seldom found expression in the design of researches 
by the sociologist of knowledge. 

This systematic neglect of the problem of reliability may pos¬ 
sibly be inherited by the sociologist of knowledge from the histor¬ 
ians among his intellectual antecedents. For in the writings of his¬ 
torians the diversity of interpretation is typically taken not so much 
as a problem to be solved, but asiFatc. If recognized at all, it is 
recognized with an air of resignation, tinged vdth a bit of pride in 


^ See, for example, the techniques set forth in the following publications of the 
Columbia University Bureau of Applied Social Research: P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. 
Stanton, (editors). Radio Research, 1941, (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1941); Radio Research, 1942*1943, (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944); 
Communications Research, 1948*1949, (New York, Harper and Brothers,-1949); also 
the recent volume reporting the studies of the Research Branch of the Army's In* 
formation and Education Division, Carl I. Hovland, A.*X. Lumsdaine, F. D. Shef¬ 
field, Experiments on Mass Communications, (Princeton University Press, 1949); and 
the volume on the War Communications Research Project by H. D. Lasswcll, Nathan 
l^ites and Associates, Language of Politics, (New York, George W. Stewart, 1949). 
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the artistic and therefore individualized diversity of observation and 
interpretation. Thus, in the introduction to the first magisterial 
volume of his projected four volumes on Thomas Jefferson, Dumas 
Malone makes the following disclaiiiier, not unrepresentative of the 
attitudes of other historians toward their own work: “Others will 
interpret the same man and the same events differently: this is prac¬ 
tically inevitable, since he was a central figure in historic contro¬ 
versies which are still echoing.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

This doctrine of different interpretations of the same events has 
become so thoroughly established among historians that it is almost 
certain to turn up, in one form or another, in the preface to most 
historical writings. If history is placed in the tradition of the hu¬ 
manities, of literature and art, this conception becomes at once 
understandable. In the context of the arts, this disclaimer of any 
final interpretation is at once an expression, however conventional¬ 
ized, of professional modesty and a description of repeated exper¬ 
ience: historians do commonly revise interpretations of given men, 
events, and developments. Nor do scientists, for that matter, expect 
a 'final’ interpretation, although their attitude toward variety of 
interpretation is notably different. 

To understand this implied attitude toward reliability, as ex¬ 
pressed among historians and sociologists of knowledge, does not 
require us to quarrel with the doctrine of inevitable diversity of 
interpretation. But the understanding will be improved if this doc¬ 
trine is contrasted with the point of view which typically occurs in 
the writings of scientists, very definitely in the writings of physical 
scientists and, in some measure, in the writings of social scientists. 
Where the historian awaits with equanimity and almost with happy 
resignation different interpretations of the same data, his scientific 
colleagues regard this as a sign of an unstable resting point, casting 
doubt on the reliability of observation as well as on the adequacy 
of interpretation. How odd would be the preface to a work of 
chemistry in which it were asserted after the fashion of the historian, 
that “others will interpret the same data on combustion differently; 
this is practically inevitable . . .” Differences in theoretic interpre¬ 
tation may indeed occur in science and often do; this is not the 
point in issue. But the differences are conceived as evidence of 
inadequacies in the conceptual scheme or possibly in the original 
observations, and research is instituted to eliminate these differences. 

It is, in fact, because effort is centered on successfully eliminat¬ 
ing these differences of interpretation in science, because consensus 
is sought in place of tUssensus, that we can, with justification, speak 
of the cumulative nature of science. Among other things, cumula¬ 
tion requires reliability of initial observation. And by tlie same 
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token, because the arts center on difference —as expressions of the 
artist’s distinctive and personal, if not private, perceptions — tliey 
are not, in the same sense, cumulative. Works of art accumulate in 
the limited sense of having more and more products of art available 
to men in society; they can be placed side by side. Whereas works 
of science are as a matter of course placed one upon the others to 
comprise a structure of interlocking and mutually sustaining theor¬ 
ies which admit the understanding of numerous observations. To¬ 
ward this end, reliability of observation is of course a necessity. 

This brief digression on a possible source of the European’s un¬ 
concern with reliability as a technical problem may highlight the 
bases of his more general unconcern with other research techniques 
as well. There is a very substantial orientation toward the human¬ 
ities which persists in the sociology of knowledge and with this, an 
aversion to standardizing observational data and the interpretation 
of those data. 

In contrast, the technical concern of the American variant of 
course forces systematic attention upon such problems as those of 
reliability. Once systematic attention is given these problems, their 
nature is more precisely understood. The finding, for example, of 
an American student of mass communications that in content- 
analysis, “the.jnore complex the category, the lower the reliability” 
is of a kind which simply does not occur in the European sociology 
of knowledge. This example also indicates the price paid for tech¬ 
nical precision, in this early stage of the discipline. For since it 
has been uniformly found that reliability declines as complexity of 
categorization increases, there has been a marked pressure for work¬ 
ing with very simple, one-dimensional categories, in order to achieve 
high reliability. At the extreme, content-analyses will deal with 
such abstract categories as “favorable, neutral, and unfavorable,” 
“positive, neutral, and negative.” And this often surrenders the very 
problem which gave rise to the research, without necessarily putting 
theoretically relevant facts in its place. To the European, this is a 
Pyrrhic victory. It means that reliability has been won by surrender¬ 
ing theoretic relevance. 

But all this would seem to take a figure of speech too seriously, 
to assume that the European and the American divisions are indeed 
distinct intellectual species, incapable of interbreeding and deprived 
of a common progeny. Of course, this is not the case. To take a 
purely local instancy, the. last chapter of this book reports an early 
use of techniques of content-analysis in the sociology of knowledge, 
an analysis designed to determine systematically, rather than im¬ 
pressionistically, the foci of research attention among seventeenth 
century English scientists, and to establish, crudely but objectively,' 
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the extent of connexions between economic needs and the direction 
of scientific research in that period. 

There are indications that it was anything but mere sociological 
pollyannism to suggest, earlier in tliis introduction, that the virtues 
of each variant be combined to the exclusion of the vices of both. 
Here and there, this has been accomplished. Such.crosi-fertilization 
produces a vigorous hybrid, with the theoretically interesting cate¬ 
gories of the one, and the empirical research techniques of tlie other. 
A content analysis of popular biographies in mass circulation maga¬ 
zines by Leo Lowenthal affords a promising specimen of what can 
be anticipated as this union becomes more frequent.^ In tracing the 
shifts of subject-matter in these popular biographies, from “idols of 
production” to “idols of consumption,” Lowenthal employs categor¬ 
ies drawn from an important European tradition of social tiieory. 
And to determine whether the shift' is fact or fancy, he substitutes 
the systematic content-analysis of the American variant for the im¬ 
pressionism of the European. The hybrid is distinctly superior to 
either of the two pure strains. 

Another area of research in which the concern with techniques 
among the European variant is nil and among the American upper¬ 
most is that of the audiences for cultural products. The European 
does not wholly blink the fact that doctrines require audiences if 
they are to be effective, but he does not pursue this systematically or 
seriously. He resorts to occasional, thin and dubious data. If a 
book has had a resounding popular success, or if the number of 
editions can be ascertained, or if, in a few instances, the number 
of copies distributed can be determined, this is assumed, under the 
conventions of the European tradition, to tell something significant 
about the audience. Or perhaps reviews, extracts from occasional 
diaries or journals of a few scattered readers, or impressionistic 
guesses by contemporaries are treated as impressive and significant 
evidence regarding the size, nature and composition of audiences, 
and their responses. 

It is of course much otherwise with the American variant. What 
is a large research gap in the European sociology of knowledge 
becomes a major focus of interest in the American study of mass 
communications. Elaborate and exacting techniques have been 
developed for measuring not only the size of audiences in the sev¬ 
eral mass media, but also their composition, preferences and, to 
some degree, their responses. 

One reason for this difference in focus upon audience research 

* Lowenthal, L., “Bk^aphies in Popular Magazines,” P. F. Lazartfeld and F. 
Stantoni (editors). Radio Restarch, 1942-1943, (New York, Duell, Sloan and PMree, 
1944). 
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is the major difiEerence in the central problems in the two fields. 
Above all, the sociologist of knowledge seeks the social determinants 
of the intellectual’s perspectives, how he came to hold his ideas. He 
is ordinarily interested in the audience, therefore, only as it has an 
impact on the intellectual, and, therefore, it is enough for him to 
consider the audience only as it is taken into account by the intel¬ 
lectual. The student of mass communications, on the other hand, 
has almost from the beginning been concerned primarily with the 
impact of the mass media upon audiences. The European variant 
focusses on the structural determinants of thought; the American, 
on the social and psychological consequences of the diffusion of 
opinion. The one centers on the source, the other on the result. 
The European asks, how does it come to be that these particular 
ideas appear at all; the American asks, once introduced, how do 
these ideas affect behavior. 

Given these differences in intellectual focus, it is easy to see why 
the European variant has neglected audience research and why the 
American variant has been devoted to it. But one still asks whether 
these intellectual foci are in turn products of the structural context 
in which they appear. There are indications that this is the case. 
As Lazarsfeld and others have pointed out, mass communications 
research developed very largely in response to market requirements. 
The severe competition for advertising among the several mass 
media and among agencies within each medium has provoked an 
economic demand for objective measures of size, composition and 
responses of audiences (of newspapers, magazines and radio). And 
in their quest for the largest possible share of the advertising dol¬ 
lar, each mass medium and each agency becomes alerted to possible 
deficiencies in the audience yardsticks employed by competitors, thus 
introducing a considerable pressure for evolving rigorous and ob¬ 
jective measures not easily vulnerable to criticism. In addition to 
such market pressures, recent military interest in propaganda has 
also made for a focus on audience measurement since, with propa¬ 
ganda as with advertisements, the sponsors want to know if these 
have reached their intended audiences and whether they have at¬ 
tained their intended effects. In the academic community where 
the sociology of knowledge has largely developed, there has not 
been the same intense and unyielding economic pressure for tech¬ 
nically objective measures of audiences nor, often enough, the ap¬ 
propriate resources of research staff to test measures, once these were 
provisionally developed. With this variation in the social contexts 
of the two fields, they developed markedly different fod tff research 
attention. 

Not only have these market and military demands made for 
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great interest among students of mass communications in aud¬ 
ience measurement, they have also helped shape the categories in 
terms of which tlie audience is described or measured. After all, 
the purpose of a research helps determine its categories and con¬ 
cepts. The categories of audience measurement have accordingly 
been primarily those of income stratification (a kind of datum ob¬ 
viously important to those ultimately concerned with selling and 
marketing their commodities), sex, age and education (obviously 
important for those seeking to learn the advertising outlets most 
appropriate for reaching special groups). But since such categories 
as sex, age, education and income happen also to correspond to 
some of the chief statuses in the social structure, the procedures 
evolved for audience measurement by the students of mass com¬ 
munication are of direct interest to the sociologist as well. 

Here again we note that a socially induced emphasis on partic¬ 
ular intellectual problems may deflect research interest from other 
problems with as great or greater sociological interest, but with per¬ 
ceptibly little value for immediate market or military purposes. The 
immediate task of applied research sometimes obscures the long¬ 
distance tasks of basic research. Such dynamic categories, with lit¬ 
tle direct bearing on commercial interests, as “false consciousness” 
(operationally defined, for example, by marked discrepancy between 
an objectively low economic status and an ideological identifica¬ 
tion with upper economic strata) or various types of economically 
mobile individuals have as yet played little part in the description 
of audiences. 

Whereas the European variant (of Wissenssoziologie) has done 
next to no research on the audiences for various intellectual and 
cultural products, the American variant (of mass communications 
research) has done a great deal, and the categories of this research 
have, until the very recent past, been shaped very largely, not so 
much by the needs of sociological or psychological theory as by the 
practical needs of those groups and agencies which have created the 
demand for audience research. Under direct market pressures and 
military needs, definite research techniques are developed and 
these techniques initially bear the marks of their origin; they are 
strongly conditioned by the practical uses to which they are first to 
be put. 

The question of whether or not this technical research in mass 
communications later becomes independent of its social origins is 
itself a problem of interest for the sociology of science. Under which 
conditions does the research fostered by market and military inter¬ 
ests take on a functional autonomy in which techniques and find- 
ii^ enter into the public domain of social science? It is possible 
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that we have here, so much under our eyes as not to be noticed at 
all, a parallel in the social science field to what happened in the 
physical sciences during the seventeenth century. At that time, it 
will be remembered, it was not the old universities but the- new 
scientific societies which provided the impetus to experimental ad¬ 
vances in science, and this impetus was itself not unrelated to the 
practical demands laid upon the developing physical sciences. So 
now, in the field of mass communications research, at least, industry 
and government have largely supplied the venture-capital in support 
of social research needed for their own ends at a time and in a field 
where universities were reluctant, or unable, to provide such sup¬ 
port. In the process, techniques were developed, personnel trained 
and findings reached. Now; it would seem, the process continues 
and as these demonstrations of the actual and potential value of 
these researches come to the attention of the universities, these insti¬ 
tutions come to provide resources for research, basic and applied, 
in this field as in other fields of s^ial science. It would be interest¬ 
ing to pursue this further: have the researches oriented toward the 
needs of government and industry been too closely harnessed to the 
immediate pressing problem, providing too little occasion for deal¬ 
ing with more nearly fundamental questions of social science? Do 
we find that social science is neither sufficiently advanced, nor in¬ 
dustry and government sufficiently mature to provide large-scale sup¬ 
port of basic research in social science as they have come to support 
basic research in physical science? These are questions growing 
directly out of the social history of research in mass communications, 
and they are questions of immediate concern for the sociologist of 
knowledge. 

The Social Organization of Research 

As with subject-matter, definition of problems, conceptions of 
empirical data, and attitude toward techniques, so with the organ¬ 
ization of research personnel: the European and American variants 
take up distinctive and different positions. The Europeans have 
typically worked as lone scholars, exploring publications accessible 
in libraries, perhaps with the aid of one or two assistants under 
their direct and continuous supervision. Increasingly, the Ameri¬ 
cans' have worked as research teams, or as large research organiza¬ 
tions comprising a nuniber of teams. 

These differences in social organization of the research feed into 
and sustain the other differences we have noted. They reinforce 
the different attitudes toward research techniques, for example, and 
the attitudes toward such technical problems as the one we have 
briefly reviewed, the problem of reliability. 

Undoubtedly, the lone European scholars in the sociology of 
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knowledge are abstractly aware of the need for reliable categoriza¬ 
tion of their empirical data, insofar as their studies involve system¬ 
atic empirical data at all. Undoubtedly, too, they typically seek 
and perhaps achieve consistency in the classification of their mater¬ 
ials, abiding by the criteria of classification in the apparently rare 
instances when these are expressly stated. But the lone scholar is 
not constrained by the very structure of his work situation, to deal 
systematically with reliability as a technical problem. It is a re¬ 
mote and unlikely possibility that some other scholar, off at some 
other place in the academic community, would independently hit 
upon precisely the same collection of empirical materials, utilizing 
the same categories, the same criteria for these categories and con¬ 
ducting the same intellectual operations. Nor, given the tradition 
to the contrary, is it likely that deliberate replication of the same 
study would occur. There is, consequently, very little in the organ¬ 
ization of the European’s work situation constraining him to deal 
systematically with the tough problem of reliability of observation 
or reliability of analysis. 

On the other hand, the very different social organization of 
American research in mass communications virtually forces atten¬ 
tion to such technical problems as reliability. Empirical studies in 
mass communications ordinarily require the systematic coverage of 
large amounts of data. The magnitude of the data is such that it is 
usually far beyond the capacity of the lone scholar to assemble, and 
the routine operations so prodigally expensive of time that they are 
ordinarily beyond his means to pay. If these inquiries are to be 
made at all, they require the collaboration of numbers of research 
workers organized into teams. Recent examples are provided by 
Lasswell’s War Communications Research Project at the Library of 
Congress, by Hovland’s mass communications section of the Re¬ 
search Branch of the Army’s Information and Education Division, 
and by the division on communications research of the Columbia 
University Bureau of Applied Social Research. 

With such research organization, the problem of reliability be¬ 
comes so compelling that it cannot be neglected or scantily regarded. 
The need for reliability of observation and analysis which, of course, 
exists in the field of research at large, becomes the more visible and 
the more insistent in the miniature confines of the research team. 
Different researchers at work on the same empirical materials and 
performing the same operations must presumably reach the same 
results (within tolerable limits). 'Thus, the very structure of the 
immediate work group with its several and diverse collaborators re¬ 
inforces the perennial contxm of science, including social science, 
with objectivity: the interpersonal and intergroup rel^bility (tf data. 
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After all, if the content of mass communications is classified or coded 
by several coders, this inevitably raises the question of whether the 
same results are indeed reached by the different coders (observers). 
Not only does this question thus« become manifest and demanding, 
it can without too great difficulty be answered, by arranging to com¬ 
pare several independent codings of the same material. In this sense, 
then, “it is no accident” that such research groups as Lasswell’s War 
Ck>mmunications Research Project devoted great attention to reli¬ 
ability of content analysis, whereas Mannheim’s study of German 
conservatism, based also on documentary content but conducted by 
a lone scholar after the European fashion, does not systematically 
treat the question of reliability as a problem at all. 

In these ways, perhaps, divergent tendencies have been reinforced 
by the differing social structures of the two types of research — the 
lone scholar, with his loneliness mitigated by a few assistants, in the 
European tradition of the sociology of knowledge, and the research 
team, its diversity made coherent by an overarching objective, in 
the American tradition of mass communications research. 

Further Queries and Problems 

It would probably be instructive to pursue further comparisons 
between those variant forms of communications research. How, for 
example, do the social origins of the personnel conducting the re¬ 
searches in the two fields compare? Do they differ in accord with 
the different social functions of the two types of research? Are the 
sociologists of knowledge more often, as Mannheim in effect sug¬ 
gests, men marginal to different social systems, thus able to perceive 
if not to reconcile the diverse intellectual perspectives of different 
groups, whereas the researchers on mass communications are more 
often men mobile within an economic or social system, searching 
out the data needed by those who operate organizations, seek mar¬ 
kets and control large numbers of people? Does the emergence of 
the sociology of knowledge in Europe relate to the basic cleavages 
between radically opposed social systems such that there seemed to 
many no established system within which they might significantly 
apply their skills and such that they were led to search for a mean¬ 
ingful social system in the first instance? 

But questions of this large order move well beyond the limits 
of this introduction. This review of the “European” variant of 
communications research — namely, the sociology of knowledge — 
and the “American” variant — namely, the sociology of opinion and 
mass communications — may provide a setting for the three chapters 
that follow. 

Chapter VIII is intended as a systematic review and appraisal of 
. some basic contributions to the sociology of knowledge and it will 
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be at once noticed that these contributions are primarily European 
and that they have, for the most part, little to say about procedures 
of analysis and only slightly more to report by way of systematic 
empirical findings. But the genesis of many important questions 
of sociological research will be found in their systems of thought. 

The next chapter treats in some detail the contributions of Karl 
Mannheim to the sociology of knowledge, and permits a more thor¬ 
ough exploration of a few problems barely mentioned in the more 
general discussion of Chapter VIII. 

The last paper in Part III —on radio and film propaganda—re¬ 
views recent studies almost entirely from the standpoint of the 
research technician. Thus it centers on rcsearcii techniques Tor the 
study of propaganda, rather than on the correlative questions of the 
functional role of propaganda in societies of diverse kinds.' It re¬ 
mains to be seen if the research techniques reviewed in that chapter 
are pertinent only for the limited array of problems presently set by 
market and military exigencies, or if they are pertinent also for 
problems inevitably arising in any large social structure. Does a 
socialist society, for example, any less than a capitalist society face 
the problems of social incentive and motivation, of informing and 
persuading large numbers of men of the purposes and ends which 
should be pursued, and of having them adopt the expeditious ways 
of moving toward those ends? One may ask, further, if the need 
for technical social knowledge must be forgotten by those who find 
revolting the uses to which this knowledge is on occasion put. By 
the same token, one may ask if the exclusive concern with minute 
techaical particulars may not represent a premature and not overly 
procmetive restriction of the sociological problem to the point where 
. the. research has no perceivable implications for sociology or for 
society. These are questions far more easily raised than answered, 
though the discussion in Chapter X may at the least provide raw 
materials for those concerned with wqrking toward these answers. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Sociology of Knowledge 


T HE_jL^T GENEj^TION has witnessed the emergence of a 
special field of sociological inquiry: the sociology of knowledge 
(Wissenssoziolope). The term “knowledge” must be interpreted 
very broadly indeed, since studies in this area have dealt with virtu¬ 
ally the entire gamut of cultural products (ideas, id eologi es, juristic 
and ethical beliefs, philoraphy, science^ .technology). But whatever 
the conception of “knowledge,” .the central orientation of this dis¬ 
cipline remains largely the samei^it is prim arily concerned with the 
relations between knowledge and other existential factors in the 
so ciety o r jpiUture.'X General and even vague as this formulation of 
the central focus nlay be, a more specific statement will not serve to 
include the diverse approaches which have been developed. 

. Manifestly, then, the sociology of knowledge is concerned with 
problems which have had a long prehistory. So much is this the 
case, that this discipline has found its first historian, Ernst Gruen- 
wald.^ But our primary concern is not with the many antecedents 
of current theories. There are indeed few present-day observations 
which have not found previous expression in sug^stive apercus. King 
Henry IV was being reminded that “Thy wish was father, Harry, to 
that thought” only a few years before Bacon was writing that “The 
human understanding is no dry light but receives an infusion from 
the will and affections; whence proceed sciences which may be called 
‘sciences as one would’.” And Nietzsche had set down a host of aph¬ 
orisms on the ways in which “needs” determined the “perspectives” 
through which we interpret the world so that j;ven sense perceptions 
are pejrmeated withjwlue-preferences. The prehistory of Wissem- 
soxiologie only goes to support Whitehead’s observation that “to 
come very near to a true theory, and to grasp its precise application, 
are two very different things, as the history of science teaches us. 
Everything of importance has been said before by somebody who did 
not discover it.” 

THE SOCIAL CONTEXT 

Quite apart from its historical and intellectual origins, there is 
the further question of the^basis of contemporary interest in the 
lociology of knowledge, /‘m is well known, the sociology of knowl- 
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edge, as a distinct discipline, has been .e^ecially cultivated in Gej^ 
many and Franc^ Only within the last decades, have American 
sociologists come to devote rapidly increasing attention to problems 
in this area. The growth of publications and, as a decisive test of its 
academic respectability, the increasing number of doctoral disserta¬ 
tions in the field partly testify to this sharp rise of interest. 

An immediate, and obviously inadequate, explanation of this 
development would point to the recent transfer of European socio¬ 
logical thought by sociologists who have lately come to this country. 
To be sure, these scholars were among the culture-bearers of Wis- 
senssoziolo^e. But this merely provided availability of these con¬ 
ceptions and no more accounts for their actual acceptance than it 
would in any other instance of culture diffusion. American thought 
proved receptive to the sociology of knowledge largely because it 
^dealt with problems, concepts, and theories which are increasingly 
pertinent to our contemporary social situation, because our society 
has come to have certain characteristics of those European societies 
in which the discipline was initially developed. 

^^he sociology of knowledge takes on pertinence under a definite 
coi^lex of social and cultural conditions.^ Witli increasing social 
conflict, differences in the values, attitudes and modes of thought of 
groups develop to the point where the orientation which these groups 
previously had in common is overshadowed by incompatible differ¬ 
ences. Not only do there develop universes of discourse, but the ex¬ 
istence of any one universe challenges the validity and legitimacy of 
the others. The co-existence of tliese conflicting perspectives and 

( interpretations within the same society leads to an active and recipro¬ 
cal distrust between groups. Within a context of distrust, one no 
longer Inquires into the content of beliefs and assertions to determine 
whether they are valid or not, one no longer confronts the assertions 
with relevant evidence, but introduces an entirely new question: 
how does it happen that these views are maintained? Thought be- 
isumes.functionalized; it is interpreted in terms of its psychological 
or economic or social or racial sources and functions. In general, 
this type of functionalizing occurs when statements are doubted, 
when they appear so palpably implausible or absurd or biased that 
one need no longer examine the evidence for or against the state¬ 
ment but only the grounds for its being asserted at all.’ Such alien 
statements are “explained by” or “imputed to” special interests, un¬ 
witting motives, distorted perspectives, social position, etc. In folk 
thqujg^t, this involves reciproc^ attacks on the integrity, of oppon- 
"ena; in mojre. Hj^teitwiric thought, it leads to reciprocal “ideological 
.ja^yses.” ^ Itoth. levels, it feeds upon and nouri^es collective in¬ 
securities. 
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Within this social context,, an array of interpretations of nuui and 
culture which share certain common presuppositions finds widespread 
currency. Not only id^logical analysis and Wissenssoziologie, but 
also psycho-analysis, Marxism, semanticism, propaganda analysis, ^ 
Paretanism and, to some extent, functional analysis have, despite.' 
their other differences, a similar outlook on the role of ideas. On 
the one hand, there is the realm of verbalization and ideas (ideologies, 
rationalizations, emotive expressions, distortions, “folklore,” deriva¬ 
tions), all of which are viewed as expressive or derivative or deceptive 
(of self and others), all of which are functionally related to some sub¬ 
stratum. On the other hand are the previously conceived substrata 
(relations of production, social position, basic impulses, psychological 
conflict, interests and sentiments, interpersonal relations, and resi¬ 
dues). And throughout runs the basic theme of the unwitting de¬ 
termination of ideas by the substrata; the emphasis on the distinction ' 
between the real and the illusory, between reality and appearance in 
the sphere of human thought, belief, and conduct. And whatever 
the intention of the analysts, their analyses tend to have an acrid 
quality: they tend to indict, secularize, ironicize, satirize, alienate, i 
devalue the intrinsic content of the avowed belief or point of view. 
Consider only the overtones of terms chosen in these contexts to 
refer to beliefs, ideas and thought: vital lies, myths, illusions, deri¬ 
vations, folklore, rationalizations, ideologies, verbal facade, pseudo¬ 
reasons, etc. / 

What these schemes of analysis have in common is the practice 
of discounting the face value of statements, beliefs, idea-systems by 
re-examining them within a new context which supplies the “real 
meaning,” Statements ordinarily viewed in terms of their manifest 
content are “debunked,” whatever the intention of the analyst, by 
relating this content to attributes of the speaker or the society in 
which he lives. The professional iconoclast, the trained debunker, 
the ideological analyst and their respective systems of thought thrive 
in a society where large groups of people have already become alien¬ 
ated from common values; where separate universes of discourse 
are linked with reciprocal distrust. Ideological analysis systematizes 
the lack of faith in reigning symbols which has become widespread; 
hence its pertinence and popularity. The ideological analyst does 
'not so much create a following as he "speaks for" a following to 
whom his analyses “0iake. sense,” t.e., conform to their previously 
unanalyzed expCTience.* 

In a society where reciprocal distrust finds such folk-expression 
as "what’s in it for him?”; where “buncombe” and "bunk” have 
been idiom fdr nearly a century and "debunk” for some 17 years; 
where advertising and propaganda have generated active resistance 
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to the acceptance of statements at face-value; wher^ipseudo- Gemein- 
schaft behavior as a device for improving one’s economic and politi¬ 
cal position is documented in a best-seller on how to win “friends" 
,who may be influenced; where social relationships are increasingly 
instrumentalized so that the individual comes to view others as 
seeking primarily to control, manipulate and exploit him; where 
growing cynicism involves a progressive detachment from signifi¬ 
cant grou^lelationships and a considerable degree of self-estrange¬ 
ment; where uncertainty'about one’s own motives is voiced in the 
indecisive phrase, “I may be rationalizing, but..where defenses 
^inst tra^atic disillusionment may consist in remaining pet^ma- 
nently disillusioned by reducing expectations about the integrity of 
others through discounting their motives and abilities in advance; — 
in such a society, systematic ideological analysis and a derived soci¬ 
ology of knowledge take on a socially grounded pertinence and 
cogency. And American academicians, presented with schemes of 
analysis which appear to order the chaos of cultural conflict, con¬ 
tending values and points of view, have promptly seized upon and 
assimilated these analytical schemes. 

The “Ck>pemican revolution” in this area of inquiry consisted 
of the hypothesis that not only error or illusion or unauthenticated 
belief but also die discovery of truth was socially (historically) 
..conditioned. So long as attention was focussed on the social deter¬ 
minants of ideology, illusion, myth, and moral norms, the biology 
oTkhoi^edge could not emeige. It was abundantly clear that in 
accounting for error or uncertified opinion, some extra-theoretic fac¬ 
tors were involved, that some special explanation was needed; since 
the reality of the object could not acount for error. In the case of 
confirmed or certified knowle^, however, it wks long assumed that 
this could be adequately accounted for in.terms of a direct object- 
interpreter relation. The sociology of knowledge came, into .being 
/ with the signal hypothesis that even ."truths" were to be held socially 
I accountable, were to be related to the historical society, in. which 
merged. 

Tqoutline even the main currents of the sociology of knowledge 
in]^ief compass is to present none adequately and to do violence to 
aULJThe diversity of formulations — of a Marx or Scheler or Durk- 
heim; the varying problems — from the social determination of cate¬ 
gorical systems to that of class-bopnd political ideologfts; the enorm¬ 
ous differences in scope —from the all-encompassing categorizing 
of intellectual history to the social location of the thought of Negro 
scholan in the last decadesi the various limits assigned to the dis¬ 
cipline—from a comprehensive sociological epistemology to the 
empirical relations of particular social structures and ideas; the pro- 
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liferation o£ codiSepts — ideas, belief-systems, positive knowledge, 
thought, systems of truth, superstructure, etc.; the diverse methods 
of validation — from plausible but undocumented imputations to 
meticulous historical and statistical analysis —in the light of all 
this, an effort to deal with both analytical apparatus and empirical 
studies in a few pages must sacrifice detail to scope. 

^ Tq^introduce a basis of comparability among the welter of studies 
which'have appeared" in this field, we must adopt some scheme of 
analysis!^ The foUbwing paradigm is intended as a step in this di¬ 
rection. It is, undoubtedly, a partial and, it is to be hoped, a tem¬ 
porary classification which will soon disappear as it gives way to an 
improved and more exacting analytical model. But it does provide a 
basis for taking an inventory of extant findings in the field; for 
indicating contradictory, contrary and consistent results; setting 
forth the conceptual apparatus now in use; determining the nature 
of problems which have occupied workers in this field; assessing the 
character of the evidence which they have brought to bear upon 
these problems; ferreting out the characteristic lacunae and weak¬ 
nesses in current types of interpretation. Full-fledged theory in the 
sociology of knowledge lends itself to classification in terms of the 
following paradigm. 

PARADIGM FOR THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 

1. Where is the existential basis of mental productions located? 

a. social bases: social position, class, generation, occupational role, 
mode of production, group structures (university, bureaucracy, 
academies, sect, political parties), “historical situation,” interests, 
society, ethnic affiliation, social mobility, power structure, social 
processes (competition, conflict, etc.). 

b. cultural bases: vafu'es, ethos, “climate of opinion,” Volksgeist, 

. Zeitgeist, type of culture, culture mentality, Weltanschauungen, 

etc. ^ 

2. What mental productions are being sociologically analyzed?. 

a. spheres of: moral beliefs, ideologies, ideas, the categories of 
thought, philosophy, religious beliefs, social norms, positive 
science, technology, etc. 

b. which aspects are analyzed: their selection (foci of attention), 
level of abstraction, presuppositions (ivhat is taken as “dau” 
and what as “problematical”), conceptual content, models of 
verification, objectives of intellectual activity, etc.). 

S. How are mental productions related to the existential basis? 

a, fousal or functional relations: determination, cause, correspond¬ 
ence, necessary condition, conditioning, functional interdepend- 
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ence, interaction, dependence, etc. 
b/'symbolic or organismic or meanin^ul relations: consistency, 
harmony, coherence, uhity, congruence, compatibility (and an¬ 
tonyms); expression, realization, symbolic expression, Struk- 
turzusammenhang, structural identities, inner connection, styl¬ 
istic analogies, logicomeaningful integration, identity of mean¬ 
ing, etc. . 

c/ambiguous terms to designate relations: correspondence, yeflec- 
tion, bound up with, in close connection with, etc. ^ 

4. Why? manifest and latent functions imputed to these existen¬ 

tially conditioned mental productions. 
a. to maintain power, promote stability, orientation, exploitation, 
obscure actual social relationships, provide motivation, canalize 
behavior, divert criticism, deflect hostility, reassurance, control 
nature, coordinate social Yelationships, etc. 

5. When do the imputed relations of the existential base and knowl¬ 

edge obtain? 

a. historicist theories (confined to particular societies or cultures). 

b. general analytical theories. 

There are, of course, additional categories for classifying and 
analyzing studies in the sociology of knowledge, which cannot be 
fully explored in this paper. Thus, the perennial problem of the 
implications of existential influences upon knowledge for the epis¬ 
temological status of that knowledge has been, from die very outset, 
body debated. “Solutions” to this problem, which assume that a 
sociology of knowledge is necessarily a sociological theory of knowl¬ 
edge, range from the claim that the “genesis of thought has no 
necessary reladon to its validity” to the extreme relativist position 
diat truth is “merely” a function of a social or cultural basis, that 
it rests solely upon a social consensus and, consequently, that any 
. culturally accepted theory of truth has a claim to validity equal to 
that of any other. « 

But the foregoing paradigm serves to organize the distinctive 
approaches and conclusions in diis field sufficiently for our purposes. 

The chief approaches to be considered here are those of Marx, 
Scheler, Mannheim, Durkheim and Sorokin. Current work in this 
area is largely oriented toward one or another of these theorists, 
either through a modified application of their concepdons or through 
counter-developments. Other sources of studies in this field indige¬ 
nous to American thought, such as pragmatism', will be advisedly 
omitted, since they have not yet been formulated with specific ref¬ 
erence to the sociology of knowledge nor have they been embodied 
'iAvresenridi to any notable extent. 
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THE EXISTENTIAI. BASIS 

- A central point of agreement in all approaches to the sociology 
of knowledge is the thesis that^bought has an existential basis insofar 
as it is not immanently determined and insofar as one or another of 
its aspects can Se derived from extra<ognitive factors. But tliis is 
merely a formal consensus, which gaves way to a wide variety of 
theories concerning the nature of the existential basis. 

In this respect, as in others, Marxism is the .storm-center of FFt's- 
senssoiiologie. Witout entering into the exegetic problem of closely 
identifying “Marxism”—we have only to recall Marx’s “je ne suis 
pas un marxiste”— 'we can onf fr>r]|pnlatinns primarily in 
the writings of Marx and Engels. Whatever other changes may have 
occurredih'tEe development of their theory during the half-century 
of their work, they consistently held fast to the thesis that V^el?- 
tions of production” constitute the “real foundation” for th- siip'*r- 
structure of ideas. “The mode of production in material life deter¬ 
mines the general character of the social, political and intellectual 
processes of life. It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their existence, but on the contrary, their social existence determines 
their consciousness.”’* In seeking to functionalize ideas, i.e., to re¬ 
late the ideas of individuals to their sociological bases, Marx locates 
them within the class structure. He assumes, not so much that other 
influences are not at all operative, but that class is a primary deter¬ 
minant and, as such, the single most fruitful point of departure 
for analysis. This he makes explicit in his first preface to Capital: 
“. . . here individuals are dealt with only in so fgr as they are the 
personifications of economic categories, embodiments of particular 
class-relations and class-interests.”" In abstracting from other varia¬ 
bles and in regarding men in their economic and class roles, Marx 
hypothesizes that these roles are primary determinants and thus 
leaves as an open question the extent to which they adequately 
account for thought and behavior in any given case. In point of 
fact, one line of development of Marxism, from the early German 
Ideology to the latter writings of Engels, consists in a progressive 
definition (and delimitation) of Jthe. extent ]tQ..whicli the r e lations -of 
production do.in fact condition knowledge JnH fnrrm..Q£.fhrtiighf. 

However, both Marx and Engels, repeatedly and with increasing 
insistence, emphasized that ideologies of a given social stratum need 
not stem only from persons who are objectively located in that 
stratum. M early as the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels 
had indicated that as the ruling class approaches dissolution, “a 
small section.... . joins the revolutionary class ... Just as therefore, 
at an earlier period, a section of the nobility went over to the 
bourgeoisie, so now a portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to tlie 
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proletariat, and in particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, 
who have raised themselves to the level pf comprehending theoreti¬ 
cally the historical movement as a whole.’”' 

Ideologies are socially located by analyzing their perspectives 
ahd presuppositions and determining how problems are construed: 
from the sundpoint of one or another class. XliOught.is,nftt_me- 
chanistically located by merely establishing the class, position of tlie 
thinker. It is. attributed to that class for whictL.it is ‘.‘appropriate,” 
to the class whose social situation with its class conflicts, aspirations, 
fears, restraints and objective possibilities within the given socio- 
historical context is being expressed. Marx’s most explicit formula¬ 
tion holds: 

. One must not form the narrow-minded idea that the petty 
bourgeoisie wants on principle to enforce an egoistic class 
interest. It believes, rather, that the special conditions of its 
emancipation are the general conditions through which alone 
modem society can be saved and the class struggle avoided. 

Just as little must one imagine that the democratic representa¬ 
tives are all shopkeepers or are full of enthusiasm for them. 

So far as their education and their individual position are con¬ 
cerned, they may be as widely separated from them as heaven 
from earth. What makes them representatives of the petty 
bourgeosie is the fact that in their minds (im Kopfe) they do 
not exceed the limits which the latter do not exceed in their 
life activities, that they are consequently driven to the same 
problems and solutions in theory to which material interest 
and social position drive the latter in practice. This is ueber- 
haupt the relationship of the political and literary representa¬ 
tives of a class to the class which they represent.* 

But if we cannot derive ideas from the objective class position 
of their exponents, tj^is lettves a..mde~maFgin -indctenniiMey. It 
then becomes a further problem to discover why some identify with 
and express the characteristic outlook of the class stratum in which 
they objectively find themselves whereas others adopt the presuppo¬ 
sitions of a class stratum other than ‘‘their otvn.” An empirical de¬ 
scription of the fact is no adequate substitute for its theoretical 
explanation. 

In dealing with existential bases. Max Scheler characteristically 
places his own hypothesis in opposition’to bln^^Tprevalent theories.® 
dra3^».dtoiinctiQn. l^iwcea .cHltew3l-.s(*iQlog>L 
calliTtlie sociology ot..xedi hcton ^ealsoziologie). Cultural 
tge “id eals' in the realm of ideas and \;;{ilues: ‘ ‘rgal f actors” are 
^^Mtoiyard ef^ting changes jathejeaUt^ ^ 
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The former are defined by ideal goals or intentions; the laiteir.<j^A!!C. 
from'an ‘'impulse structure” (Triebstruktur, e.g., sex, hunger, 
power). It is a basic error, he holds, of all naturalistic theories to 
maintain, that real factors — whether race, geopolitics, political 
po%ver structure, or the relations of economic production — un¬ 
equivocally determine the realm of raeaningfuj idLeas. He also rejects 
all ideological, spiritualistic, and personalistic conceptions which 
err in viewing tlie history of existential conditions as a unilinear 
unfolding of the history of mind. He. asc ribes complete, a uton o my 
and a determinate sequence to these real factors, though he incon¬ 
sistently holds that value-laden ideas serve to guide and direct their 
development. Ideas as such initially have no social effectiveness. The 
“purer” tlie idea, the greater its impotence, so far as dynamic effect 
on society is concerned...Idgas do not become actualizedr embodied 
in cultural developinents, unless they are bound up in some fashion 
with interests, impulses, emotions or collective tendencies and their 
incorporation in institutional structures.^® ^nly then —and in this 
limited respect, naturalistic theories (e.g., Marxism) are justiffed — 
do they exercise some definite influence. Should ideas not be ground¬ 
ed in the immanent development of real factors, they are doomed 
to become sterile Utopias. 

Naturalistic thepries are further in error, Scheler holds, in tacitly 
assuming the indej^endent variable to be one and the same through-' 
out history. There is^np cp.nstant independent variable. Jmt. th ere is. ^ 
in the course of history, a definite sequence in which the primary 
factors prevail, a sequence which can be summed up in a “law ,af 
three phases.” In the initial phase, blood-ties and associated kinship' 
institutions constitute the independent variable; later, political porver 
and TihaTIy, economic factors. There is, then, no constancy in the 
effective primacy of existential factors but rather an ordered varia¬ 
bility. Thus, Scheler sought to relativize the very notion of historical 
claims Uot Only to have confirmed his “law of 
the three phases” inductively but to have derived it from a theory of 
human impulses."' 

- ficheler’s conception of Realfaktoren — race and kinship, the 
struc ture o f power, factors of production, qualitative and quantita-- 
live aspects of pbpulationT^e^^hlcal and p<»npo]itir^l 
hardly constitutes a usefully defined category. Jt i s o f small value 
' to subsume such diven elements under one rubric, and, indeed,' his 
own empirical studies and those o|. his di^iples do not profit from 
J^is a^y of “factpiS'” jB^dB"Suggestin|f 7 ^'yariation of sfgnTficant 
exlstenti's.t fa(;t 0 i:s,.Jh 0 Ugh not .in th&. 4 >rdered sequence whieh-he 
establish, he moves in the direction which subseque njt^^- 
sea|xiiJbas.iidlftvwd. v, 
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Thus, Mwi^eim derives from Maix primarily by extending his 
inception of existential bases. Given the /act of multiple group 
siffiliation, the problem becomes one of determining which of these 
affiliations are decisive in fiking perspectives, models of thought, 
definition of the given, etc. Unlike "a dogmatic Marxism,” he does 
not assume that class position is alone-ultimately determinant. He 
finds, for example, that an organically iptegrated group conceives, 
of history as a continuous movement toward the realization of its 
goals, whereas socially uprooted and loosely integrated groups 
espouse an historical intuition which stresses the fortuitous and 
imponderable. It is only through exploring the variety of group 
formations — generations, status groups, sects, occupational groups 
— and their characteristic modes of thought that there can be found 
an existential basis corresponding to the great variety of perspec¬ 
tives and knowledge which actually obtain.^^ 

Though representing a different tradition, this is substantially the 
position taken by Durkheim. In an early study with Mauss of primi¬ 
tive forms of classification, he maintained that the genesis of the 
^categories of thought is to be found in the group structure and 
'relations and that they vary with changes in the social organization.^^ 
In seeking to account for the social origins of the categories, Durk¬ 
heim postulates that individuals are moreriirectly and inclusively 
oriented toward the groups in which they live than they are toward 
nature. The primarily significant experiences are mediated through 
social relationships, which leave their impress on the character of 
thought and knowledge.^* Thus, in his study of primitive forms of 
thought, he deals with the periodic recurrence of social activities 
(ceremonies, feasts, rites), the clan structure and the spatial con¬ 
figurations of group meetings as among the existential bases of 
thought. And, applying Durkheim’s formulations to ancient Chinese 
thought, Granet attributes their typical conceptions of time and 
space to such bases as the feudal oiganization and the rhythmic 
alternation of concentrated and dispersed group life.^^ 

In sharp distinction from the foregoing conceptions of existential 
bases is Sorokin’s idealistic and. emanationist theory, which seeks 
|tp derive, every aspect.of knowled^, not. from an existential social 
WASis, but from, varying ‘‘culture- mentalitiesJ!’ These mentalities, are 
constructed of “m^y gar. -pretoises”; thus, the ^leatumal mentality 
conceives of reality :^'‘‘lR%'-iiiaterial, ever-lasting Being”; its ne^ 
as primarily, spiritual and their full satisfaction through ‘‘self im- 
po^ minimization or elimination of most physical needs.”^" Con¬ 
trariwise, the ^sate mentality limits reality to what can be per¬ 
ceived through'^e it is primarily concerned with physical 

iie^«|i 9 ffiich itjKdts to satisfy to a maximum, not through self-modi- 
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6cation» but through change of the external world. The chief inter¬ 
mediate type of mentality isj^e idedjstic, which represents a virtual 
balance of the foregoing types. It is these “mentalities,” i.e., the 
major premises of each culture, from which systems of truth and 
knowledge are derived. And here we come to the self-contained ema- 
nationism of an idealistic position: it appears plainly tautological 
to say, as Sorokin does, that “in a sensate society and culture the 
Sensate system of truth based upon the testimony of the organs of 
senses has to be dominant.”^’’' For sensate mentality has already 
been defined as one conceiving of “reality as only that which is 
presented to the sense oigans.”^® 

Moreover, an emanationist phrasing such as this by-passes some 
of the basic questions raised by other approaches to the analysis 
of existential conditions. Thus, Sorokin considers the failure of the 
sensate “system of truth” (empiricism) to monopolize a sensate 
culture as evidence that this culture is not “fully integrated.” But 
this surrenders inquiry into the bases of those very differences of 
thought with which our contemporary world is concerned. This is 
true of other categories and “principles” of knowledge for which he 
seeks to apply a sociological accounting. For example, in our present 
“sensate” culture, he finds that “materialism” is less prevalent than 
“idealism,” “temporalism” and “eternalism” are almost equally 
current; so, too, with “realism” and “nominalism,” “singularism” 
and “universalism,” etc. Since there are these diversities within a 
culture, the overall characterization of the culture as sensate pro¬ 
vides no basis for indicating which groups subscribe to one mode of 
thought, and which to another. Sorokin does not systematically 
explore varying existential bases within a society or culture; he 
looks to the “dominant” tendencies and imputes these to the culture 
as a whole.^® Our contemporary society, quite apart from the 
differences of intellectual outlook of divers classes and groups, is 
viewed as an integral exemplification of “sensate culture.” On its 
own premises, Sorokin’s approach is primarily suited for au oventU 
characterization of cultures, not for analyzing connections between 
varied existential conditions and thought withip a given soci^ty,^. 

WHAT MENTAL PRODUCTIONS ARE BEING SOCIOLOGICALLY ANALYZED? 

Even a cursory survey is enough to show that the term “knowl¬ 
edge” has been so broadly conceived as to refer to every type of asser¬ 
tion and every mode of thought ranging from folk belief to [positive 
science. “Knowledge”, has-ofte-n-comedo be-assimilated to- the term 
.“culture” so that not only the exact sciences but ethical convictions, 
epistemological postulates, material predications, synthetic judg¬ 
ments, political beliefs, the categories of thought, eschatological 
doxies, moral norms, ontological assumptions, and observa^ns of 
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empirical fact are more or less indiscriminately held to be "exis> 
tentially conditioned.”*® The question is, of course, whether these 
diverse “ideas" stand in the same relationship to their sociological 
basis, or whether it is necessary to discriminate between spheres of 
knowledge precisely because this relationship differs for the various 
types of “ideas.” For the most part, there has been a systematic 
ambiguity concerning this problem. 

Only in his later writings did Engels come to recognize that the 
concept of ideological superstructure included a variety of “ideo¬ 
logical forms” which differ significantly, i.e., are not equally and 
similarly conditioned by the material basis. Marx’ failure to take 
up this problem systematically*^ accounts for much of the initial 
vagueness about what is comprised by the superstructure and how 
these several “ideological” spheres are related to the modes of pro¬ 
duction. It was largely the task of Engels to attempt this clarifica¬ 
tion. In differentiating the blanket term “ideology,” Engels granted 
a degree of autonomy to law. 

As soon, as the new division of labour which creates pro¬ 
fessional lawyers becomes necessary, another new and inde¬ 
pendent sphere is opened up which, for all its general depend¬ 
ence on production and trade, still has its own capacity for 
reacting upon these spheres as well. In a modern state, law 
* must not only correspond to the general economic position 
and be its exptession, but must also be an expression which 
is consistent in itself, and which does not, owing to inner 
contradictions, look glaringly inconsistent. And in order to 
achieve this, the faithful reflection of economic conditions is 
more and more infringed upon. All the mdre so the more 
rarely it happens that a code of law is the blunt, unmitigated, 
unadulterated expression of the domination of a class—this 
in itself would already offend the “conception of justice.”** 

If this is true of law, with its close connection with economic 
pressures, it is all the more true of other spheres of the “ideological 
superstructure.” Philosophy, religion, science are particularly con¬ 
strained by the pre-existing stock of knowledge and belief, and'only 
indirectly and “ultimately” influenced by economic factors.*® In 
these fields, it is not possible to “derive” the content and develop¬ 
ment of belief and knowledge merely from an analysis of the histor¬ 
ical situation: 

Political, juridical, philosophical religious, literary^ artis¬ 
tic, etc., development is based on economic development. But 
all these react upon one another and also upon the economic 
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base. It is not that the economic position is the cause and 
alone active, while everything else only has a passive effect. 
There is, rather, interaction on the basis of the economic 
necessity, which ultimately always asserts itself.^ 

But to say that the economic basis “ultimately” asserts itself is 
to say that the ideological spheres exhibit some degree of independ¬ 
ent development, as indeed Engels goes on to observe: 

The further the particular sphere which we are investigat¬ 
ing is removed from the economic sphere and approaches that 
of pure abstract ideology, the more shall we find it exhibiting 
accidents (i.e., deviations from the ‘expected’ development) 
in its development, the more will its curve run in a zig-zag.^® 

Finally, there is an even more restricted conception of the socio¬ 
logical status of natural science. In one well-known passage, Marx 
expressly distinguishes natural science from “ideological” spheres. 

With the change of the economic foundation the entire 
immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. 

In considering such transformations the distinction should 
always be made between the material transformation of the 
economic conditions of production which can be determined 
with the precision of natural science, and the legal, political, 
religious, aesthetic or philosophic—in short, ideological forms 
in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it 
out.2« 

Thus, natural science and political economy, which can match its 
precision, are granted a status quite distinct from that of ideology. 
*The conceptual content of natural science is not imputed to an 
economic base: merely its “aims” and “material.” 

Where would natural science be without industry and com¬ 
merce? Even this “pure” natural science is provided with an 
aim, as; with its material, only through trade and industry, 
through the sensuous activity of men.*'’' 

Along the same lines, Engels asserts that the appearance of Marx’s 
materialistic conception of history was itself determined by “neces¬ 
sity,” as is indicated by similar views appearing among English and 
French historians at the time and by Morgan’s independent discov¬ 
ery of the same conception.** 

He goes even further to maintain that socialist theory is itself a 
proletarian “reflection” of modem class conflict, so that here, at 
least, the very content “scientific thought” is held to be socially 
determined,** without vitiating its validity. 
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There was an incipient tendency in Marxbm, then, to consider 
^ natural science as standing in a relation to the economic base dif¬ 
ferent from that of other spheres of knowledge and belief. In 'science, 
the focus of attention may be socially determined but not, presum¬ 
ably, its conceptual apparatus. In this respect, the social sciences 
were sometimes held to differ significantly from the natural sciences. 
Social science tended to be assimilated to the sphere of ideology, a 
tendency developed by later Marxists into the questionable thesis 
of a class-bound social science which is inevitably tendentious^” and 
into the claim that only “proletarian science” has valid insight into 
certain aspects of social reality.”^ 

Mannheim follows' in the Marxist tradition to the extent of ex¬ 
empting the “exact sciences” and “formal knowledge” from existen¬ 
tial determination but not “historical, political and social science 
thinking as well as the thought of everyday life.””” Social position 
determines the “perspective,” i.e., “the manner in which one views 
an object, what one perceives in it, and how one construes it in his 
thinking.” The situational determination of thought does not ren¬ 
der it invalid; it does, however, particularize the scope of the inquiry 
and the limits of its validity.”” 

If Marx did not sharply differentiate the superstructure, Scheler 
goes to the other extreme. He distinguishes a variety of forms of 
“knowledge.” To begin with, there are the "relatively natural Welt- 
anschauungen”: that which is accepted as given, as neither requir¬ 
ing nor being capable of justification. These are, so to speak, the 
.-cultural axioms of groups; what Joseph Glanvill, some three hundred 
years ago, called a “climate of opinion.” A primary task of the so¬ 
ciology of knowledge is to discover the laws of transformation of 
these Weltanschauungen. And since these are by no means neces¬ 
sarily valid, it follows that the sociology of knowledge is not con¬ 
cerned merely with tracing the existential bases of truth but also of 
“social illusion, superstition and socially conditioned errors and 
forms of deception.””* 

These Weltanschauungen constitute oiganic growths and develop 
only in large time-spans. They are scarcely affected by theories. 
Without adequate evidence, Scheler claims that they can he changed 
in any fundamental sense only through race-mixture or conceivably 
through the “mixture” of langu^ and culture. Building upon these 
very slowly changing Weltanschauungen are the more **artificia r* 
Cforn|(t.Qf knpwledge^which may be ordered in seven classes, according 
to degree of artificiality: 1. myi^ and. legend; 2. knowledge, implicit 
in the natural folk-language; 8. religious knowledge (ranging from 
the vague emotional intuition to the fixed dogma of a church); 4. 
- the basic types of mystical knowledge; 5. philosophical-metaphysi- 
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cal knowledge; 6. positive knowledge of mathematics, the natural 
and cultural sciences: 7. technological knowledge.^” The more arti¬ 
ficial these types of knowledge, the more rapidly they change. It 
is evident, says Scheler, that religions change far more slowly than 
the various metaphysics, and the latter persist for much longer 
periods than the results of positive science, which change from hour 
to hour. 

This hypothesis of rates of change bears some points of similarity 
to Alfred Weber’s thesis that “civilizational change” outruns “cul-- 
tur^” chang^ and to the Qgbum hypothesis that “material” factors 
change more rapidly than the “non-material.” Scheler’s hypothesis 
shares the limitations of these others as well as several additional 
shortcomings. He nowhere indicates with any clarity what his prin¬ 
ciple of classification of types of knowledge — so-called “artificial¬ 
ity” — actually denotes. Why, for example, is “mystical knowledge”. 
conceived as more “artificial” than religious dogmas? He does not) 
at all consider what is entailed by saying that one type of knowh 
edge “changes more rapidly” than another. Consider his curious 
equating of new scientific “results” with metaphysical systems; how 
does one compare the degree of change implied in neo-Kantian phi- ■ 
losophy with, say, change in biological theory during the correspond¬ 
ing period? Scheler boldly asserts a seven-fold variation in rates of > 
change and, of course, does not empirically confirm this elaborate 
claim. In view of the difficulties encountered in testing much simpler 
hypotheses, it is not at all clear what is gained by setting forth an 
elaborate hypothesis of this type. 

Yet only certain aspects of this knowledge are held to be socio¬ 
logically determined. On the basis of certain postulates, which need 
not be considered here, Scheler goes on to assert: 

The sociological character of all knowledge, of all forms of 
thought, intuition and cognition is unquestionable. Although 
the content and even less the objective validity of all knowl- 
ed^ is not determined by the controlling perspectives of social 
interests, nevertheless this is the case with the selection of the 
objects of knowledge. Moreover, the ‘forms’ of the mental 
processes by means of which knowledge is acquired are always 
V. and necessarily co-detemlined sociologically,' i.e. by the social 
structure.** 

Since explanation consists in tracing the relatively new to the 
familiar and known and since society is “better known” than any¬ 
thing else,*^ it is to be expected that the modes of thought and 
inttiition. and the classification of knowable things generally, are 
co-determined (mitbedingt) by the division and classification of 
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groups which comprise the society. 

Sdieler, flatly repudiates all forms of sociologism. He seeks to 
escape a radical relativism by resorting to a metaphysical dualism. 
He posits a reaim of "timeless essences'* which in varying degrees 
enter into the content of judgments; a realm utterly distinct from 
that of historical and social reality which determines the act of 
judgments. As Mandelbaum has aptly summarized this view: 

The realm of essences is to Scheler a realm of possibilities out 
of which we, bound to time and our interest first select one 
set and then another for consideration. Where we as histor¬ 
ians turn the spotlight of our attention depends upon our pwn 
sociologically determined valuations; what we see there is 
determined by the set of absolute and timeless values which 
are implicit in the past with which we are dealing.-’* 

V This is indeed counter-relativism by fiat. Merely asserting the 
distinction between essence and existences avoids the incubus of 
relativism by exorcising it. The concept of internal essences may be 
congenial to the metaphysician: it is wholly foreign to empirical 
inquiry. It is noteworthy that these conceptions play no significant 
part in Scheler’s empirical efforts to establish relations between 
kpowled^ and society. 

j ./-S^efer indicates that different types of knowledge are bound up 
^ith particular forms^ of groups. The content of Plato’s theoi 7 of 
ideas required the form apd organization of the platonic academy; 
so, too, the organization of Protestant churches and sects was deter¬ 
mined by the content of their beliefs which could exist only in this 
and no other type of social organization, as Troeltsch has shown. And, 
similarly, Gemeinschaft types of society have a traditionally defined 
fund of knowledge which is handed down as conclusive; they are not 
concerned with discovering or extending knowledge. The very effort 
to test the traditional knowledge, insofar as it implies doubt, is ruled 
out as virtually blasphemous. In such a group, the prevailing logic 
and mode of thought is' that of an "ars demonstrandi" not an “ars 
inveniendi." Its methods are prevailingly ontolo^cal and dogmatic, 
not epistemologic and critical; its mode of thought is that of concep¬ 
tual realism, not nominalistic as in the Gesellschaft type of organi¬ 
zation; its system, of categories, oi^nismic and not mechanistic.** 
Durkheim extends sociological inquiry into the social genesis of 
the categories of thought, basing his hypothesis on three types of 
presumptive evidence. (A) The fact of cultural variation in the 
categories and the rules of logic “prove that they depend upon^ 
factors that are historical and consequently social.”** (B) Since con¬ 
cepts are imbedded in the very language the individual acquires (and 
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this holds as well for the special terminology of the scientist) and 
since some of these conceptual terms refer to things which we, as 
individuals, have never experienced, it is clear that they are a product 
of the society.*^ And (C), the acceptance or rejection of concepts 
is not determined merely by their “objective” validity but also by 
their consistency with other prevailing beliefs.^^ 
yYet Durkheim does not subscribe to a type of relativism in which 
there are merely competing criteria of validity. The social origin of 
the categories does not render them wholly arbitrary so far as their 
applicability to nature is concerned. They are, in varying degrees, 
adequate to their object. But since social structures vary (and 
with them, the categorical apparatus) there are inescapable "sub¬ 
jective” elements in the particular logical constructions current in' 
a society'. These subjective elements "must be progressively rooted 
out, if we are to approach reality more closely.” And this occurs 
under determinate social conditions. With the extension of inter- 
cultural contacts, with the spread of inter<ommunication between 
persons drawn from different societies, with the enlargement of the 
society, the local frame of reference becomes disrupted. “Things 
can no longer be contained in the social moulds according to which 
they were primitively classified: they must be organized according to 
principles which are their own. So logical organization differentiates 
itself from the social organization and becomes autonomous. Gen¬ 
uinely human thought is not a primitive fact; it is the product of 
history. . .”*® Particularly, those conceptions which are subjected 
to scientifically methodicaL criticism come to have a greater objec¬ 
tive adequacy. Objectivity is itself viewed as a social emergent. 

Throughout, Durkheim’s dubious epistemology is intertwined 
with his substantive account of the social roots of concrete designa¬ 
tions of temporal, spatial and other units. We need not indulge in 
the traditional exaltation of "the categories” as a thing set apart and 
foreknown, to note that Durkheim was dealing not with them but 
with conventional divisions of time and space. He observed, in pass- 
^ing, that differences in these respects should not lead us to “neglect 
the similarities, which are no less essential.” If he pioneered in re¬ 
lating variations in systems of concepts to variations in social organ¬ 
ization, he did not succeed in establishing the social origin of “the 
categories.” 

) Like Durkheim, Granet attaches great signifi^nce to.langojige as 
kqnstiiiining^^d fixing prevalent concepts and modes of thou^t. 
He has shown how the Chinese language is not equipped to note 
concepts, analyze ideas, or to present doctrines discursively. It has 
remained intractable to formal precision. The Chinese word does 
not fix a notion with a definite degree of abstraction and generality, 
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but evokes an indefinite complex of particular images. Thus, there 
is no word which simply signifies “old man.” Rather, a considerable 
number of words “paint different aspects of old k’i, those who 
need a richer diet; k^ao, thdse who have difiiculty in breathing, and 
so on. These condrete evocations entail a multitude of other similar¬ 
ly concrete images of every detail of the mode of life of the t^d: 
those who should be exempt from military service; those for whom 
funerary material should be held in readiness; those who have a 
right to carry a staff through the town, etc. These are but a few 
of the images evoked by k'i which, in general, corresponds to the 
quasi-singular notion of old persons, some 60 to 70 years of age. 
Words and sentences thus have an entirely concrete, emblematic 
character.^ 

^ Jusf as the language is concrete and evocative, so the most general 
ideas of ancient Chinese thought were unalterably concrete, none 
of them comparable to our abstract ideas. Neither time nor space 
were abstractly conceived. Time proceeds by cycles and is round; 
space is square. The earth which is square is divided into squares; 
the walls of towns, fields and camps should form a square. Camps, 
buildings and towns must be oriented and the selection of the proper 
orientation is in the hands of a ritual leader. Techniques of the divi¬ 
sion and managepient of space —surveying, town development, archi¬ 
tecture, political geography — and the geometrical speculations 
which they presuppose are all linked with a set of social regulations. 
Particularly as these pertain to periodic assemblies, they reaffirm 
and reinforce in every detail the symbols which represent space. 
They account for its square form, its heterogeneous and hierarchic 
character, a conception of space which could only have arisen in 
a feudal society." 

Though Granet has established the social grounds of concrete 
designations of time and space, it is not at all clear that he deals 
with data comparable to Western conceptions. He considers tra- 
ditionalized, or ritualized or magical conceptions and implicitly 
, compares these with our matter-of-fact, technical or scientific notions. 
But in a wide range of actual practices, the Chinese did not act on 
the assumption that “time is round” and “space, square.” When 
comparable sphere of activity and thought are considered it is 
. questionable that this radical cleavs^ of “categorial systems” oc- 
curs, in the sense that there are no common denominators of thought 
and conception. Granet has dmomtramd qualitative differences 
' of concepts in cerUtin contexts, but not within such comparable 
conteatSuaSt j^y,. Uiat of .tedmiqd pir^^otiq^. His work testifies to 
different foci of intellectual interests in the two spheres and within 
the ritualistic qphere, basic differences of outlook, but not unbridge* 
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able gaps in other spheres. The fallacy which is most prominent in 
Levy-Bruhl’s concept of the ‘^relogicality” of the primitive mind 
thus appe ars in the work of G ram et agjyei|. As Malinowski and 
Rivers have shown, when comparable spheres of thought and activity 
are considered, no such irreconcilable differences are found.^° 

^rokin shares in this same tendency to ascribe entirely disparate 
criteria of “truth^ to Jus different culture types. He has cast into 
a distinctive idiom the fact of shifts of attention on the part of 
intellectual elites in different historical societies. In certain societies, 
religious conceptions and particular types of metaphysics are at the 
focus of attention, whereas in other societies, empirical science be¬ 
comes the center of interest. But the several “systems of truth” 
coexist in each of these societies within given spheres; the Catholic 
church has not abandoned its “ideational” criteria even in this 
sensate age. 

Insofar as Sorokin adopts the position of radically different and 
disparate criteria of truth, he must locate his own work within this 
context. It may be said, though an extensive discussion would be 
needed to document it, that he never resolves this problem. His 
various efforts to cope with a radically relativistic impasse differ 
considerably. Thus, at the very outset, he states that his construc¬ 
tions must be tested in the same way “as any scientific law. First of 
all the principle must by nature be logical; second, it must suc¬ 
cessfully meet the test of the ‘relevant facts,’ that is, it must fit 
and represent the facts.”*’ In Sorokin’s own terminology, he has 
thus adopted a scientific position characteristic of a “sensate sys¬ 
tem of truth.” When he confronts his own epistemologic position 
directly, however, he adopts an “integralist” conception of truth 
which seeks to assimilate empirical and logical criteria as well as 
a “supersensory, super-rational, metalogical act of ‘intuition’ or 
‘mystical experience’.”*® He thus posits an integration of these 
diverse systems. In order to justify the “truth of faith” — the only 
item which would remove him from the ordinary criteria used in 
current scientific work —he indicates that “intuition” plays an 
important role as a source of scientific discovery. But does this meet 
the issue? The question is not one of the psychological sources of 
valid conclusions,' but of the criteria and methods of validation. 
Which criteria would Sorokin adopt when “supersensory” intuitions 
are not consistent with empirical, observation? In such cases, pre¬ 
sumably, so far as we can judge from his work rather than his 
comments about his work, he accepts the facts and rejects the intui¬ 
tion. All this suggests that Sorokin is discussing under the generic 
label of “truth” quit$ distinct and not comparable types of judg¬ 
ments: just as the chemist’s analysis of an oil painting is neither 
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consistent nor inconsistent with its aesthetic evaluation, so Sorokin’s 
“systems of truth” refer to quite difiEerent kinds of judgments. And, 
indeed, he is finally led to say as much, when he> remarks that “each 
of the systems of truth, within its legitimate field of competency, 
gives us genuine cognition of the respective aspects of reality.”^ 
‘But whatever his private opinion of intuition he cannot draw it into 
' his sociology as a criterion (rather than a source) of valid conclusions. 

HOW ARE MENTAL PRODUCTIONS RELATED TO THE EXISTENTIAL BASIS? 

Though this problem is obviously the nucleus of every theoiy in 
the sociology of knowledge, it has often been treated by implication 
rather than directly. Yet each type of imputed relation between 
{knowledge and society presupposes an entire theory of sociological 
'method and social causation. The prevailing theories in this field 
have dealt with one or both of two major types of relation: causal 
or functional, and the symbolic or organismic or meaningful.®* 

^ MaiX and Engels, of course, dealt solely with some kind of causal 
relation between the economic basis and ideas, variously terming this 
relation as “determination, correspondence, reflection, outgrowth, 
dependence,” etc. In addition, there is an “interest” or “need” re¬ 
lation; when strata have (imputed) needs at a given stage of histori¬ 
cal development, there is held to be a definite pressure for appro¬ 
priate ideas and knowledge to develop. The inadequacies of these 
divers formulations have risen up to plague those who derive from 
the Marxist tradition in the present day.®^ 

^ Since Marx held that thought is not a mere “reflection” of objec¬ 
tive class position, as we have seen, this raises anew the problem of 
its imputation to a determinate basis. The prevailing Marxist hy¬ 
potheses for coping with this problem involve a^theory of history 
which is the ground for determining whether the ideology is “situ- 
ationally adequate” for a given stratum in the society: this requires 
a hypothetical construction of what men would think and perceive if 
they were able to comprehend the historical situation adequately.®® 
But such insight into the situation need not actually be widely cur¬ 
rent within given strata. This, then, leads to the further problem 
of “false consciousness,” of how ideologies which are neither in 
conformity with the interests of a class nor situationally adequate 
come to prevail. 

A partial empirical explanation of “false consciousness” implied 
in the Manifesto rests on the view that the bourgeoisie control the 
content of culture and thus diffuse doctrines and standards alien to 
the interests of the proletariat.®® Or, in more general terms, “the 
ruling ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class.” 
Bu^ this is only a partial account: at most it deals with the false 
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consciousness of the subordinated class. It might, for example, part* 
ly explain the fact noted by Marx that even where the peasant 
proprietor “does belong to the proletariat by his position he does 
not believe that he does.” It would not, however, be pertinent in seek¬ 
ing to account for the false consciousness of the ruling class itself. 

Another, though not clearly formulated, theme which bears upon 
the problem of false consciousness runs throughout Marxist theory. 
This is the conception of ideology as being an unwitting, unconscious 
expression of “real motives,” these being in turn construed in terms 
of the objective interests of social classes. Thus, there is repeated 
stress on the unwitting nature of ideologies: 

Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called thinker 
consciously indeed but with a false consciousness. The real 
motives impelling him remain unknown to him, otherwise it 
would not be an ideological process at all. Hence he imag¬ 
ines false or apparent motives.®* 

The ambiguity of the term “correspondence” to refer to the con¬ 
nection between the material basis and the idea can only be over¬ 
looked by the polemical enthusiast. Ideologies are construed as “dis¬ 
tortions of the social situation”;®®' as merely “expressive” of the 
material conditions;®® and, whether “distorted” or not, as motiva¬ 
tional support for carrying through real changes in the society.’®'^ 
It is at this last point, when “illusory” beliefs are conceded to 
provide motivation for action, that Marxism ascribes a measure of 
independence to ideologies in the historical process. They are no 
longer merely epiphenomenal. They enjoy a measure of autonomy. 
From this develops the notion of interacting factors in which the 
superstructure, though interdependent with the material basis, is 
also assumed to have some degree of independence. Engels explicitly 
recognized that earlier formulations were inadequate in at least two 
respects: (A) that both he and Marx had previously over-emphasized 
the economic factor and understated the role of reciprocal inter¬ 
action;®* and (B) that -they had “neglected” the formal side — the 
way in which these ideas develop.®® 

The Marx-Engels views on the connectives of ideas and economic 
^substructure hold, then, that the economic. Structure constitutes the 
^framewQjk-which .limits d»e range of ideas which will prove socially 
' efiEwtive; ideas which do not have pertinence for one or another 
I of the conflicting classes may arise, but will be of little consequence. 
Economic conditions are necessary, but not sufficient, for the emer¬ 
gence and spread of ideas which express either the interests or out¬ 
look, or both, of distinct social strata. There is no strict determinism 
of ideas by economic conditions, but a definite predisposition. Know- 
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ing the economic conditions, we can predict the kinds of ideas which 
can exercise a controlling influence in a direction which can be ef¬ 
fective. “Men make their own history, but they do not make it just 
as they please; they do not make it under circumstances chosen by 
themselves, but under circumstances directly found, given and trans¬ 
mitted from the past.’’ And in the making of history, ideas and 
ideologies play a definite role: consider only the view of religion as 
“the opiate of the masses”; consider further the importance attached 
by Marx and Engels to making those in the proletariat “aware” of 
their “own interests.” Since there is no fatality in the development 
of the total social structure, but only a development of economic 
conditions which make certain lines of change possible and probable, 
idea-systems may play a decisive role in the selection of one alterna¬ 
tive which “corresponds” to the real balance of power rather than 
another alternative which runs counter to the existing power-situ¬ 
ation and is therefore destined to be unstable, precarious and tempo¬ 
rary.* There is an ultimate compulsive which derives from economic 
development, but this compulsive does not operate with such detailed 
finality that no variation of ideas can occur at all. 

I y The M&ncist theory of history assumes that, sooner or later, idea- 
! systems which are inconsistent with the actually prevailing and 
[incipient power^structure will be rejected in favor of those which 
more nearly express the actual alignment of power. It is this view 
that Engels expresses in his metaphor of the “zig-zag course” of 
abstract ideology: ideologies may temporarily deviate from what 
is compatible with the current social relations of production, but 
they are ultimately brought back in line. For this reason, the Marx¬ 
ist analysis of ideology is always bound to be concerned with the 
“total” concrete historical situation, in order to account both for 
the temporary deviations and the later accommodation of ideas to 
the economic compulsives. But for this same reason, Marxist analy¬ 
ses are apt to have an excessive degree of “flexibility,” almost to 
the point where any development can be “explained away” as.a 
temporary aberration or deviation; where “ant^hronisms” and 
“lags” become labels for the explaining away of existing beliefs 
which do not correspond to theoretical expectations; where the 
concept of “accident” provides a ready means of “saving” the theory 
from facts whidi seem to challenge its validity.”** Once a theory 
includes concepts such as “lags,” “thrusts,” “anachronisms,” "acci¬ 
dents,” “partial independent^mid “ultimate dependence,” it be¬ 
comes so labile and so indistinct, that it can be reconciled wifti 
virtually any configuration of data. Heie, as in several other theories 
in the sociology of knowledge, a decisive question must be raised 
in order to determine whether we have a genuine theory: how cut 
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the theory be invalidated? In any given historical situation, which 
data will contradict and invalidate the theory? Unless this can be 
answered directly, unless the theory involves statements which can 
be controverted by definite types of data, then it remains merely a 
pseudo-theory which will be compatible with any array of data. 

Though Mannheim has gone far toward developing actual re¬ 
search procedures in the substantive sociology of knowledge, he lias 
not appreciably clarified the connectives of thought and society.”* 
As he indicates, once a given thought-structure has been analyr^cd, 
there arises the problem of imputing it to definite groups. This 
requires not only an empirical investigation of the groups or strata 
which prevalently think in these terms, but also an interpretation of 
why these groups, and not others, manifest this type of thought. 
This latter question implies a social psychology which Mannheim 
has not systematically developed. 

The most serious shortcoming of Durkheim’s analysis lies pre¬ 
cisely in his uncritical acceptance of a naive theory of correspondence 
in which the categories of thought are held to “reflect” certain fea¬ 
tures of the group organization. Thus “there are societies in Austra¬ 
lia and North America where space is conceived in the form of an 
immense circle, because the camp has a circular form . . . the social 
organization has been the model for the spatial organization and a 
reproduction of it.”®* In similar fashion, the general notion of time 
is derived from the specific units of time differentiated in social 
activities (ceremonies, feats, rites).®® The category of class and the 
modes of classification, which involve the notion of a hierarchy, are 
derived from social grouping and stratification. Those social cate¬ 
gories are then "projected into our conception of the new world.”®® 
In summary, then, categories “express” the different aspiects of the 
social order.®® Durkheim’s sociology of knowledge suffers from his 
aypidance of a soejal psychology. 

t ^The central relation between ideas and existential factors for 
iheler is interaction. Ideas interact with existential factors which 
rve as selective agencies, releasing or checking the extent to which 
potential ideas find actual expression. Existential factors do not 
"create” or “determine” the content of ideas;' they merely account 
for the difference between potentiality and actuality; they hinder, 
retard or quicken the actualization of potential ideas.] In a figure 
reminiscent of Clerk Maxwell’s hypothetical daemon, Sfcheler states: 

t in a definite fashion and order, existential factors open and close 
tie sluice-gates to the flood of ideas.” This formulation, which 
ascribes to existential factors the function of selection from a self 
conuined realm of ideas is, according to Scheler, a basic point of 
agreement between such otherwise divergent theorists as Dilthey, 
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Troeltsch, Max Weber and himself.”*’ 

Scheler operates as well with the concept of “structural iden¬ 
tities” which refers to common presuppositions of knowledge or 
belief, on the one hand, and of social, economic or political structure 
on the other.®’ Thus, the rise of mechanistic thought in the sixteenth 
century, which came to dominate prior organismic thought is in¬ 
separable from the new individualism, the incipent dominance of 
the power-driven machine over the hand-tool, the incipient dissolu¬ 
tion of Gemeinschaft into Gesellschaft, production for a commodity 
market, rise of the principle of competition in the ethos of western 
society, etc. The notion of scientific research as an endless process 
through which a store of knowledge can be accumulated for practical 
application as the occasion demands and the total divorce of this 
science from theology and philosophy was not possible without the 
rise of a new principle of infinite acquisition characteristic of modem 
capitalism.®® 

In discussing such structural identities, Scheler does not ascribe 
primacy either to the socio-economic sphere or to the sphere of 
knowledge. Rather, and this Scheler regards as one of the most sig¬ 
nificant propositions in the field, both are determined by the impulse- 
stmcture of the elite which is closely bound up with the prevailing 
ethos. Thus, modern technology is not merely the application of a 
pure science based on observation, logic and mathematics. It is far 
more the product of an orientation toward the control of nature 
which defined the purposes as well as the conceptual structure of 
scientific thought. This orientation is largely implicit and is not 
to be confused with the personal motives of scientists. 

With the concept of structural identity, Scheler verges on the 
concept of cultural integration or Sinnzusammenhang. It corre¬ 
sponds to Sorokin's conception of a “meaningful cultural system” 
involving “the identity of the fundamental principles and values 
that permeate all its parts,” which is distinguished from a “causal 
system” involving interdependence of parts.®® 

Having constructed his types of culture, Sorokin’s survey of cri¬ 
teria of truth, ontology, metaphysics, scientific and technologic 
output, etc., finds a marked tendency towatd the meaningful inte¬ 
gration of these with the prevailing culture. 

Sorokin has boldly confronted the problem of how to determine 
the extent to which such integration occurs, recognizing, despite 
his vUriolic comments on the statisticians of our sensate age, that 
to deal with the ‘‘extent” or "degree” of integpration necessarily im¬ 
plies some statistical measure. Accordingly, he developed numerical 
indexes of the various writings ?md authors in each period, classified 
these in their appropriate category, and thus assessed the compara- 
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tive frequency (and influence) of the various systems of thought. 
Whatever the technical evaluation of the vklidity and reliability 
of these cultural statistics, Tie has directly acknowledged the problem 
overlooked by many investigators of “integrated culture” or Sinn- 
zusammenhaengen, namely, the approximate degree or extent of 
such integration. Moreover, he plainly bases his empirical conclu¬ 
sions very largely upon these statistics.'^® And these conclusions 
again testify that his approach leads to a statement of the problem of 
connections between existential bases and knowledge, rather than 
to its solution. Thus, to take a case in point. "Empiricism” is 
defined as the typical sensate system of truth. The last five centuries, 
and more particularly the last century represent "Sensate culture 
par excellencel’”^^ Yet, even in this flood-tide of sensate culture, 
Sorokin’s statistical indices show only some 53% of influential 
writings in the field of “empiricism.” And in the earlier centuries of 
this sensate culture, — from the late 16th to the mid-18th —the 
indices of empiricism are consistently lower than those for ration¬ 
alism, (which is associated, presumably, with an idealistic rather than 
a sensate culture).’’’® The object of these observations is not to raise 
the question whetlier Sorokin’s conclusions coincide with his sta¬ 
tistical data: it is not to ask why the 16th and 17th centuries are said 
to have a dominant “sensate system of truth” in view of these data. 
Rather, it is to indicate that even on Sorokin’s own premises, 
overall characterizations of historical cultures constitute merely a 
first step, which must be followed by analyses of deviations from 
the “central tendencies” of the culture. Once the notion of extent of 
integration is introduced, the existence of types of knowledge which 
are not integrated with the dominant tendencies cannot be viewed 
merely as “congeries” or as “contingent.” Their social bases must 
be ascertained in a fashion for which an emanationist theory does 
not provide. 

A basic concept which serves to differentiate generalizations about 
the thought and knowledge of an entire society or culture is that 
of the “audience” or “public” or what Znaniecki calls “the social 
circle.” Men of knowledge do not orient themselves exclusively 
toward their data nor toward the total society, but to special 
segments of that society with their special demands, criteria of 
validity, of “significant” knowledge, of pertinent problems, etc. It is 
through anticipation of these demands and expectations of particu¬ 
lar audiences, which can be effectively located in the social structure, 
that men of knowledge organize their own work, define their data, 
seize upon problems. Hence, the more differentiated the society, the 
greater the range of such effective audiences, the greater the variation 
in the foci of scientific attention, of conceptual formulations and of 
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procedures for certifying claims to knowledge. By linking each of 
tliese typologically defined audiences to their-distinctive social posi¬ 
tion, it becomes possible to provide a wtssenssoziologische account 
of variations and conflicts of thought within the society, a problem 
wliich is necessarily by-passed by any emanationist tlieory. Thus, the 
scientists in seventeenth century England and France who were 
organized in newly established scieiitiflc societies addressed them¬ 
selves to audiences very different from those of the savants who 
remained exclusively in the traditional universities. The direction 
of their efforts, toward a “plain, sober, empirical” exploration of 
specific technical and scientific problems differed considerably from 
the speculative, unexperimental work of those in the universities. 
Searching out such variations in effective audiences, exploring their 
distinctive criteria of significant and valid knowledge,’’’® relating 
these to their position within the society and examining the socio- 
psychological processes through which these operate to constrain 
certain modes of thought constitutes a procedure which promises 
to take research in the sociology of knowledge from the plane of 
general imputation to testable empirical inquiry.’’’* 

The foregoing account deals with the main substance of pre¬ 
vailing theories in this field. Limitations of space permit only the 
briefest consideration of one other aspect of these theories singled 
out in our paradigm: functions, imputed to various types of mental 
productions.^* 

FUNCTIONS OF EXISTENTIALLY CONDITIONED MENTAL PRODUCTIONS 

In addition to providing “causal explanations” of knowledge, 
theories ascribe “social functions” to this knowledge, functions which 
presumably serve to account for their persistence or change. These 
cannot be examined in any detail here, though a detailed study of 
these functional analyses would undoubtedly prove rewarding. 

The most distinctive feature of the Marxist imputation of func¬ 
tion is its ascription, not to the society as a whole, but to distinct 
strata withm the society. Not only does this hold true of “ideologi¬ 
cal thinking,” but also of natural science. In capitalist society, 
science and derivative technology become a further instrument of 
control by the dominant class.^* Alone these same lines, in fer¬ 
reting out the “economic determinants^ of scientific development,, 
it has often been thought sufficient to show that the scientific results 
enabled the solution of some economic or technological “need.” But 
the application of science does not necessarily testify that the need 
has been significantly involved in leading to the result. Hyperbolic 
functions were discovered two centuries before they had any prac¬ 
tical significance and the study of conic sections had . a broken 
history of two millennia before being applied in science and technol- 
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ogy. Can we infer, then, that the "needs” which were ultimately 
satisfied through such applications served to direct the attention of 
mathematicians to these fields, that there was, so to speak, a retro¬ 
active influence of some two to twenty centuries? Detailed inquiry 
into the relations between the emergence of “needs,” recognition 
of these needs by scientists or by those who direct their selection 
of problems and the consequences of such recognition is required 
before the role of needs in determining the thematics of scientific re¬ 
search can be established.” 

In addition to his claim that the categories are social emergents, 
Durkheim also indicates their social functions. The functional analy¬ 
sis, however, is intended to account not for the particular categorical 
system in a society but for the existence of some system common to 
the society. For purposes of inter-communication and for coordinat¬ 
ing men’s activities, a common set of categories is indispensable. 
What the apriorist mistakes for the constraint of an inevitable, native 
form of understanding is actually “the very authority of society, 
transferring itself to a certain manner of thought which is the indis¬ 
pensable condition of all common action.”” There must be a 
certain minimum of “logical conformity” if joint social activities 
are. to be maintained at all; a common set of categories is a func¬ 
tional necessity. This view is further developed by Sorokin who 
indicates the several functions served by different systems of social 
space and time.” 

FURTHER PROBLEMS AND RECENT STUDIES 

From the foregoing discussion, it becomes evident that a wide 
diversity of problems in this field require further investigation.®® 
Scheler had indicated that the social organization of intellectual 
activity is significantly related to the character of the knowledge 
which develops under its auspicel One of the earliest studies of the 
problem in this country was Veblen’s caustic, impressionistic and 
often perceptive account of the pressures shaping American uni¬ 
versity life.®*^^ In more systematic fashion, Wilson has dealt with 
the methods wd criteria of recruitment, the assignment of status 
and the mechanisms of control of the academic man, thus providing 
a substantial basis for comparative studies.®® Setting forth a 
typology of the roles of men of knowledge, Znaniecki developed a 
series of hypotheses concerning the^^lations between these roles and 
the types of knowledge cultivated; Imween types of knowledge and 
the bases of appraisal of the scien^ by members of the society; 
between role-definitions and attitudes toward practical and theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge; etc.®^ Much remains to be investigated concerning 
the bases of class identifications by intellectuals, their alienation from 
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dominant or subordinate strata . in the population, their avoidance 
of or indulgence in researches v^hich have immediate value-impli¬ 
cations challenging current institutional arrangements inimical to 
the attainment of culturally approved goals,the pressures toward 
technicism and away from “dangerous thought,” the bureaucratiza¬ 
tion of intellectuals as a process whereby problems of policy are 
converted into problems of administration, the areas of social life in 
which expert and positive knowledge are deemed appropriate and 
those in which the wisdom of the plain man is alone considered 
necessary — in short, the shifting role of the intellectual .and the re¬ 
lation of these changes to tlie structure, content and influence of his 
work require growing attention, as changes in the social organization 
increasingly subject the intellectual to conflicting demands.^*^ 

Increasingly, it has been assumed that the social structure does 
not influence science merely by focusing the attention of scientists 
upon certain problems for research. In addition to the studies to 
which we have already referred, others have dealt with the ways in 
which the cultural and social context enters into the conceptual 
phrasing of scientific problems. Darwin’s theory of selection was 
modeled after the prevailing notion of a competitive economic order, 
a notion which in turn has been assigned an ideological function 
through its assumption of a “natural identity of interests.”*® Rus¬ 
sell’s half-serious observation on the national characteristics of re¬ 
search in animal learning points to a further type of inquiry into 
the relations between national culture and conceptual formulations.*’’' 
So, too, Fromm has attempted to show that Freud’s “conscious 
liberalism” tacitly involved a rejection of impulses tabooed by bour¬ 
geois society and that Freud himself was in his patricentric charac¬ 
ter, a typical representative of a society whicl\^ demands obedience 
and subjection.** 

In much the same fashion, it has been indicated that the concep¬ 
tion of multiple causation is especially congenial to the academician, 
who has relative security, is loyal to the status quo from which he 
derives dignity and sustenance, who leans toward conciliation and 
sees sometliing valuable in all viewpoints, thus tending toward a 
taxonomy which enables him to avoid'taking sides by stressing the 
multiplicity of factors and the complexity of problems.*® Emphases 
on “nature” or “nurture” as prime determinants of human nature 
have been linked with opposing political orientations. Those who 
emphasize heredity are political conservatives whereas the environ¬ 
mentalists are prevalently democrats or radicals seeking social 
change.®® But even “environmentalists”'among contemporary Ameri¬ 
can writers on social pathology adopt conceptions of “spcial adjust- 
n&nt” which implicitly assume the standards of small communities 
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as norms and characteristically fail to assess the po^ibility of certain 
groups achieving their objectives under the given institutional 
conditions.^^ The imputations of perspectives such as these require 
more systematic study before they can be accepted, but they indicate 
recent tendencies to seek out the perspectives of scholars and to 
relate these to the framework of experience and interests constituted 
by their respective social positions. The questionable character of 
imputations which are not based on adequate comparative material 
is illustrated by a recent account of the writings of Negro scholars. 
The selection of analytical rather than morphological categories, 
of environmental rather than biological determinants of behaviqr, 
of exceptional rather than typical data is ascribed to the caste-like 
resentment of Negro writers, without any effort being made to 
compare the frequency of similar tendencies among white writers.®* 
Vestiges of any tendency to regard the development of science 
and technology as self<ontained and advancing irrespective of the 
social structure are being dissipated by the actual course of histori¬ 
cal events. An increasingly visible control and, often, restraint of 
scientific research and invention has been repeatedly documented, 
notably in a series of studies by Stem®* who has also traced the 
bases of resistance to change in medicine.®^ The basic change in 
the social organization of Germany has provided a virtual experi¬ 
mental test of the close dependence of the direction and extent of 
scientific work upon the prevailing power structure and the associ¬ 
ated cultural outlook.®* And the limitations of any unqualified 
assumption that science or technology represent “the basis" to which 
the social structure must “adjust" become evident in the light of 
studies showing how science and technology have been put in the 
service of social or economic demands.®® 

To develop any further the formidable list of problems which 
require and are receiving empirical investigation would outrun the 
space limits of this paper. There is only this to be said: the sociology 
of knowledge is fast outgrowing a prior tendency to confuse pro¬ 
visional hypothesis with unimpeachable dogma; the plenitude of 
speculative insights, which marked its early stages are now being 
subjected to increasingly rigorous test. Though Toynbee and 
Sorokin may be correct in speaking of an alternation of periods of 
fact-finding and generalization in the history of science, it seems 
that the sociology of knowledge has wedded these two tendencies in 
what promises to be a fruitful union. Above all, it focusses on those 
problenu which are at the very center of contemporary intellectual 
interest. 




CHAPTER IX 


Karl Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowledge 


But indeed language has succeeded until recently in 
hiding from us almost all the things we talk about. 

—I. A. Richards 

T he discipline which its German exponents have called Wis- 
senssoziologie — and failing a simpler English term, the turgid 
Teutonicism is best retained — has a long pre-history, centered large¬ 
ly about the problem of objectivity of knowledge.^ Systematic con¬ 
sideration of the social factors in the acquisition, diffusion and 
growth of knowledge, however, is a relatively late development 
which has its two main roots in l^ench and German sociologic-al 
thought.® The two lines of development had different antecedents 
and characteristically different emphases in the choice of problems. 
The French, Durkheimian branch derived primarily from an ethno¬ 
graphical background which stressed the range of variation among 
different peoples of not only moral and social structure but also cog¬ 
nitive orientations. The pioneering Durkheim himself, in well- 
known pa.s.sages in his Les formes ddmentaires de la vie religieuse 
(Paris, 1912), presented an audacious analysis of the social origins of 
the fundamental categories of thought. Departing in some respects 
from Durkheim, Lucien L^vy-Bruhl, in his studies of primitive men¬ 
tality, sought to demonstrate irreducible differences between primi¬ 
tive and civilized mentalities. Other followers of Durkheim have 
broken through this primary concern with preliterates and have ap¬ 
plied his conceptual scheme to various social aspects of thought and 
knowledge in civilized society. These studies testify that the French 
contributions to la sociologie du savoir are largely autochthonous 
and independent of similar researches in Germany.® 

THEORETIC ANTECEDENTS 

The main German antecedents of Wissenssoziologie are found 
among the immediate precursors of Mannheim. They were by no 
means of a piece—indeed, they often supported antithetical views 
but they were largely concerned with the same body of problems. 
Moreover, in unraveling the intellectual ancestry of Mannheim it 
cannot be supposed that he followed in all relevant respects the 
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lead of any of these. On the contrary, he joined issue with all of 
them in one connexion or another and it was precisely these 
Auseinandersetzungen which repeatedly led him to clarify his own 
position. 

/ Left-wing H egelian iain and Marx i n particular have above all 
others left their impress on Mannheim’s work. His position has, 
in fact, been characterized as “bourgeois Marxism^ In Marx and 
Engels, and in Georg Lukdcs’ stimulating Geschichle und Klass- 
enbewusstsein, we find some of Mannheim’s basic conceptiotj^the 
for-reaching historicism which sees even the categorical apparatus 
as a function of the social, and particularly the class, structure;^* 
the dynamic conception of knowledge;*** the activist interpretation 
of the dialectic relations between theory and practice;*® the role 
of knowledge in shifting human action from the realm of “necessity” 
to that of “freedom”;** the place of contradictions and conflicting 
social groups in initiating reflexion;*® the emphasis on concrete 
sociology as distinct from the imputation of historically-determined 
qualities to the abstract individual.** 

The neo-Kantians, particularly the so-called Southwest or Baden 
s^ooi — the use of a single rubric for this group of theorists should 
not obscure their differences attested by numerous disagreements 
on specific points — likewise contributed to the formation of Mann¬ 
heim’s views. In fact, as we shall see, Mannheim departed less 
from their central theses than he seems to have realized.* From 
D^lthey, Rickert, Troeltsch and especially Max Weber, he derived 
I much that is fundamental to his thought: the emphases on affec¬ 
tive-volitional elements in the direction and formation of thought; 
a dualism, explicitly repudiated by Mannheim yet persisting in 
numerous formulations, in the theory of knowledge which draws 
a distinction between the role of value-elements in the develop¬ 
ment of the “exact sciences” and Geisteswissemchaften; the distinc¬ 
tion between Erkennen and Erklaren on the one hand and Erlehen 
and Verstehen on the other; value-relevance of thought as not involv¬ 
ing a fundamental invalidity of empirical judgments.* Finally, from 
the writings of the phenomenologists, Husserl, Jaspers, Heideg^r 
and above all Max Scheler, Mannheim probably derived an em¬ 
phasis on the accurate observation of facts ‘given’ in direct experi¬ 
ence; a concern with the analysis of Selbstverstandlichkeiten in soci^ 
life; relating various types of intellectual cooperation to types of 
group structure.’’’ Mannheim’s varied background is reflected in his 
eclecticism and in a fundamental instalbility in his conceptual 
framework. 

It must at once be noted that ill8inheiml!s- theories have been 
undeigmng constant change so the* dne cannot with propriety dea l 
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with his earlier or later studies as equally representing his ma¬ 
tured views.^ Since it is not the object of this paper to trace the 
development of Mannheim's thought, although such an enterprise 
might well reward the student of Wissenssoziologie, we shall take 
his more recent works as a key to his present position and refer 
to the earlier writings only when they throw additional light on 
this position. This does not, of course, imply the general proposi¬ 
tion that later formulations are invariably more accurate and pro¬ 
found than earlier ones, but this appears to be the case in the 
present instance. 

THEORY OF IDEOLOGY 

Mannheim derives certain of the basic conceptions of Wissens- 
fioziologie from an analysis of the concept “ideology.”® , Awareness 
of ideological thought comes when an adversary’s assertions are 
regarded as untrue by virtue of their determination by his life- 
situation. Since it is not assumed that tliese distortions are delib¬ 
erate, the ideology differs from the “lie.” Indeed, the distinction 
between the two is essential inasmuch as it emphasizes the un¬ 
witting nature of ideological statements. This, which Mannheim 
calls the “particular conception of ideology,” differs in three fundf- 
imental.respects..fcoro the “total conception.” This particular con¬ 
ception vi^ws only certain of the opponent’s assertions as ideo¬ 
logical, that is, it grants to him the possibility of non-ideological 
jthought; the total conception designates the opponent’s entire sys- 
!tem of thought as inevitably ideological. Again, the particular con¬ 
ception necessarily involves analysis on the psychological plane, 
since it assumes that the adversaries share common criteria of validity 
whereas the total conception is concerned with the noological level 
in which the form, content and conceptual framework of a “mode 
of thought” is conceived unavoidably bound up with the life-situa¬ 
tion. Finally, and as a corollary, the first view involves a “psychology 
of interests” (in much the same sense that the psychoanalyst oper¬ 
ates with “rationalizations”) whereas the second seeks only to estab¬ 
lish a “corresfiondence” between the social setting and the system 
of thought. Thus, the latter conception does not require the imputa¬ 
tion of motives but rests with the indication of understandable 
correspondences between modes of thought and the concrete situa¬ 
tion.*^® From these differences, it follows that the particular concep¬ 
tion is implicitly individualistic, dealing with “group ideologies” 
only by “adding" the sepiarate ideologies of its members or by select¬ 
ing those which are common to the individuals in the group. The 
total conception, however, seeks to establish the integrated system 
of thought of a group which is implicit in the judgments of its 
members. (G, pp. 49-53.) The development from the particular to 
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the total conception o£ ideology, ivhich Mannheim traces with con* 
summate skill, leads to the problem of “false consciousness,” “the 
problem of how such a thing as ... the totally distorted mind which 
falsifies everything which comes within its range could ever ^ve 
arisen.” (G, pp. 61-62.) 

The particular and total conceptions are for the first time merged 
in Marxist theory which definitely shifted the emphasis from the 
psychological to the social plane. One further step was necessary 
for the emergence of a sociology of knowledge, the shift from a 
“special” formulation of the concept of ideology to a “general” 
formulation. In the special formulation, only our adversaries' 
thought is regarded as wholly a function of their social position; 
in the general, die thought of all groups, our own included, is so 
regarded. As Mannheim succinctly puts it, “With the emergence 
of the general formulation of the total conception of ideology, the 
simple theory of ideology develops into the sociology of knowl¬ 
edge. What was once the intellectual armament of a party is trans¬ 
formed into a method of research in social and intellectual history 
generally.” (G, p. 69.) 

Although the theory of ideology may be conceived as a parent 
mWissenssoziologie, it is necessary to disown much of. its heritage 
if it is to be-a cognitive rather than a political discipline. The theory 
of ideology is primarily concerned with discrediting an adversary, 
<1 tout prix, and is but remotely concerned with reaq];iing valid 
artkulatM knowledge of the subject matter in hand. It is polemical, 
aiming to dissipate ‘rival’ points pf view. It is, implicitly anti-intel- 
lectualistic. It would ‘establish’ truth by fiat, by sheer political 
domination if necessary. It seeks assent, irrespective of the grounds 
for ‘acceptance.’ It is akin to rhetoric rather than science. The 
implications of the theory of ideology are such that they must be 
openly repudiated if they are not to overshadow the essentially 
cognitive purposes of a sociology of knowledge. In point of fact, 
Mapnheim seeks to eliminate the acutely relativistic and propagan- 
l^tic elements which persisted in the earlier formulation of TYis- 
HnssoziologiV. 

SUBSTANTIVE THEOREMS 

Broadly speaking, the sociology of knowledge may be conceived 
as having two main branches: (1) theory and (2) “an historico- 
sociological method of research.” The theoretical phase is in turn 
classifiable into (a) “purely empirical investigation through descrip¬ 
tion and sti;ucxui^. .analysis of the ways in which social relationships, 
tn faa, influence thought”; and (b) “epistemological inguiry con¬ 
cerned with the bearing of this interrelationdiip upon the problem 
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of validity.” (H, p. 277.) The methodological phase is concerned 
with devising procedures for the construction of ideal types of the 
Weltanschauungen which arc implied in the types of thought cur¬ 
rent in various social strata (social classes, generations, sects, parties, 
cliques, schools of thought). Through such articulated reconstruc¬ 
tions, the concrete modes of thought are to be derived from the 
social ‘‘composition of the groups and strata” which express thejn- 
selves in this fashion. (H, p. 277. It is apparent, then, that the 
methodological branch of this discipline is closely linked with the 
theoretical branch, 1, a; above). Thus we may revise Mannheim’s 
classification and consider this discipline as involving two main 
classes of problems: those of a substantive Wissenssoziologie, which 
includes the empirical and procedural aspects, and those pertaining 
to th^ epistemological relevance of the sociology of knowledge. 
Although most commentators on Mannheim's work have centered 
their attention on his epistemological discussion, it would seem 
fruitful to devote more attention to the substantive sociology of 
knowledge, as indeed Mannheim himself recognizes. (H, p. 275.) 

The scope of the substantive branch is reflected in its problems, 
concepts, theorems and canons of evidence. Thought is held to 
be existentially determined when it can be shown that it is not 
immanent or internally determined and when its genesis, form and 
content are sii,nificantly influenced by extra-theoretical factors. (H, 
p. 240.) [In Frederick Jackson Turner’s words: “Each age writes 
the history of the past anew with reference to the conditions upper¬ 
most in its own time.”] On the basis of empirical studies, it may be 
asserted that collective purposes and social processes lead to an 
awareness of various problems which would otherwise be obscured 
and undetected. It is in this connexion that Mannheim derives the 
problems which are the sp)ecial concern of Wissenssoziologie itself 
from intensive horizontal and vertical mobility in society, for only 
by thus coming into contact with radically different modes of 
thought does the participant-observer come to doubt the general 
validity of his own received forms of thought. Likewise, it is only 
when the usual institutional guarantees of a Weltanschauung — e.g., 
the Church, the State — are shattered by rapid social change that the 
multiple forms of thought come to constitute a problem. Changes 
in the social structure such as these lead to the reexamination and 
questioning of Selbstverstandlichkeiten, of what was formerly taken 
for. granted. (J, p. 132 f.) 

Others of Mannheim’s theorems illustrate, in general outline, 
the correlations between thought and social structure which he 
seeks to establish. He submits the thesis that “even the categories 
in which exp)eriences are subsumed, collected and ordered vary 
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according to the social position of the observer.” (G, p. ISO.) An 
organically integrated group conceives of history as a continuous 
movement toward the realization of iu ends; socially uprooted and 
loosely integrated groups espouse an ahistorical intuitionism which 
stresses the fortuitous and imponderable. The well-adjusted con¬ 
servative mentality is averse to historical theorizing since the social 
order, wie es eigentlich ist, is viewed as ‘natural’ and proper, rather 
than problematical. Conservatives turn to defensive philosophical 
and historical reflexions concerning the social world and their place 
in it only when the status quo is questioned by opposing groups. 
Moreover, conservatism ten^ to view history in terms of morpho¬ 
logical categories which stress the unique character of historical 
configurations, whereas advocates of change adopt an analytical 
approach in order to arrive at elements which may be recombined, 
through causality or functional integration, into new social struc¬ 
tures. The first view stresses the inherent stability of the social 
structure as it is; the second emphasizes changeability and instability 
by abstracting the components of this structure and rearranging 
them anew. In a nation with expanding economic and territorial 
horizons, such as the United States, social scientists concern them¬ 
selves with detailed investigation of isolated social problems and 
assume that the solution of individual problems will automatically 
lead to an adequate integration of the entire society. This assump¬ 
tion can flourish only in a society where vast possibilities and 
numerous alternatives of action provide a degree of elasticity which 
in fact permits some remedy for institutional defects. Contrariwise, 
in a nation such as the German, the limited field for action leads 
to a realization of the interdependence of social elements and thus 
to an organic view involving the entire transformation of the social 
structure rather than piecemeal reformism. (G. pp. 228-9; I, pp. 
S0-3S.) 

In similar fashion, Mannheim relates four types of utopian 
mentality — the Anabaptist chiliastic, the liberal-humanitarian, the 
conservative and the socialist-communist — to the particular social 
location and collective purposes of their protagonists. In this con¬ 
nexion, he shows that even the “historical time-sense” of these 
groups is influenced by their position and aspirations. Anabaptist 
chiliasm, deriving from the revolutionary ardor and "tense expec¬ 
tations” of oppressed strata, stresses the immediate present, the 
hie et nunc. The bourgeoning middle classes who gave rise to 
liberal-humanitarianism emphasize the “idea” of the indeterminate 
future which, in due course, will witness the realization of their 
ethical norms through progressive “enlightenment.” The conserva- 
' tives’ time-sense construes the past as inexorably leading to and. 
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indisputably validating the existing state of society. (“Whatever is, 
is in its causes just." “One truth is clear, W^tever is, is right.”) 
Finally, the socialist-communist conceptions differentiate historical 
time in a more complex manner, distinguishing between the im¬ 
mediate and remote future while emphasizing that the concrete 
present embraces not only the past but also the latent tendencies of 
the future. By formulating these connexions between social location, 
collective aspirations and temporal orientation, Mannheim has ad¬ 
vanced a field of study which is being increasingly cultivated.^^ 

TYPES OF KNOWLEDGE 

It will be noted that the foregoing theorems pertain less to 
positive knowledge than to political convictions, philosophies of 
history, ideologies and social beliefs. And this at once opens a 
basic problem. Which spheres of “thought” are included in Mann¬ 
heim’s tlieses concerning the existential determination {Seinsver- 
bundenheit) of thought? Precisely what is embraced by the term 
“knowledge” to the analysis of which the discipline of Wtssemso- 
ziologie is nominally devoted? For the purposes of this discipline, 
are there significant differences in types of knowledge? 

Mannheim does not meet these issues specifically and at length 
in any of his writings. However, his occasional observations and 
empirical studies imply that he is persistently bedevilled by this 
fundamental question and, moreover, that he luu failed to come to 
any clearcut, though provisional, conclusion concerning it. His 
failure in this respect introduces serious discrepancies between some 
of his theorems and specific empirical inquiries. “Knowledge” is 
at times used so broadly as to include every type of assertion and 
every mode of thought from folkloristic maxims to rigorous positive 
science. Thus, in an earlier formulation, he holds that “historical, 
political and social science thinking as well as the thought of every¬ 
day life” are all existentially determined. (F, p. 41.) Elsewhere, we 
learn that the social process penetrates into the “perspective” of 
“most of the domains of knowledge.” Likewise, the content of 
“formal knowledge” [analytic statements? logic? mathematics? formal 
sociology?] is unaffected by the social or historical situation. (G, p. 
■150.) Such immunity is enjoyed by the “exact sciences” but not by 
the “cultui^' 4 ciences.” (H, p. 243.) Elsewhere, ethical convictions, 
epistemological postulates, material predications, synthetic judg¬ 
ments, political beliefs, the ‘categories’ of thought, eschatological 
doxies, normal norms, ontological assumptions and observations of 
empirical fact are more or less indiscriminately held to be “existen¬ 
tially determined.”^* The identification of different types of inquiry 
by subsuming them under one rubric serves only to confuse rather 
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than to clarify the mechanisms involved in "existential determina¬ 
tion." Different sets of ideas are used to perform different functions, 
and we are led to logomachy and endless controversy if we insist 
that they are to be “judged” as “essentially” similar. Mannheim is 
informed with this fallacy. Had he attended to the familiar distinc¬ 
tion between the referential and emotive functions of language, 
such a miscellany would scarcely have remained undifferentiated. As 
L A. Richards has phrased it, “The sense in which we believe a 
scientific proposition is not the sense in which we believe emotive 
utterances, whether they are political, ‘We will not sheathe the 
sword,’ or critical, ‘The progress of poetry is immortal,’ or poetic.” 

Mannheim’s failure to distinguish, in practice, the markedly 
heterogeneous types of ‘knowledge’ which he asserts to be seins- 
verb unden is particularly striking in view of his familiarity with 
Alfred Weber’s useful distinction between cultural and civ iliza - 
tional knowledge.^’* Fortunately, Mannheim’rdim investigations in 
substantive Wissenssoziologie have been concerned almost whcdly 
with cultural materials {Weltanschauungen, eschatologies, political 
convictions) so that this confusion does not vitiate these studies. 
However, his more general theorems are rendered questionable by 
his use of an inadequately differentiated and amorphous category 
of ‘knovrtedge.’ This defect, moreover, interferes with any attempt 
to ascertain the status of the natural and physical sciences as far 
as “existential determination” is concerq^d. Had Mannheim sys¬ 
tematically and explicitly clarified his..'^sitioirin this respect, he/' 
would have been less disposed to ofsiime that the physical sciences/ 
are immune from extra-theoretidal influences and, correlatively,l 
less inclined to urge that the social sciences are peculiarly subject 
to such influences.^* 

CONNECTIVES OF KNOWLEDGE AND SOCIETY 

Mannheim’s analysis is limited, as well, by his failure to specify 
Jthe type or mode of relations between social structure and knowl- 
ledge. This lacuna leads to vagueness and obscurity at the very 
heart of his central thesis concerning the “existential determination 
of knowledge” {Seinsverbundenheit des Wissens). Mannheim has 
evidently come to recognize (but not to surmount) this difficulty, 
for he writes: 

f Here we do not mean by 'determination’ a mechanical 
cause-effect sequence: we leave the meaning of ‘determina¬ 
tion’ open, and only empirical investigation will show us how 
strict is the correlation between life-situation and thought- 
process, or what scope exists for variations in the correlation.^ 
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Although it may be agreed that it is unwiA: to prejudge the types 
of relations between knowledge and social structure, it is also true 
that a failure to specify these types virtually precludes the possi¬ 
bility of formulating problems for empirical investigation. For, 
nolens volens, the investigator, and Mannheim’s own empirical re¬ 
searches are a case in point, includes in his conceptual scheme or 
tacitly presupposes some conception of these relations. Thus, it is 
instructive to note briefly the various terms which Mannheim uses 
to refer to the relations between social position and knowledge. 
The following list is illustrative [italics inserted]. 

It was in accord with the needs of an industrial society ... 
to base their collective actions ... on a rationally justifiable 
system of ideas. (K, p. 33.) 

The generation that followed Romanticism ... [adopted] 
a revolutionary view as being in accord with the needs of the 
time. (G, p. 144.) 

. [This particular conception of ideology] refers to a sphere 
of errors . . . which . . . follow inevitably and unwittingly 
from certain causal determinants. (G, p. 54.) 

... a given point of view and a given set of concepts, 
because they are bound up with and grow out of a certain 
social reality . . . (G, p. 72.) 

When the social situation changes, the system of norms 
to which it had previously given birth ceases to be in harmony 
with it. The same estrangement goes on with reference to 
knowledge . . . (G, p. 76.) 

. .. the intellectualistic conception of science, underlying 
positivism, is itself rooted in a definite Weltanschauung and 
has progressed in close connection with definite political in¬ 
terests. (G, p. 148.) 

Socially, this intellectualistic outlook had its basis in a 
middle stratum, in the bourgeoisie and in the intellectual 
class. This outlook in accordance with the structural relation¬ 
ship of the groups representing it, pursued a dynamic middle 
course . . . (G, j). 199.) 

Ideas, forms of thought, and psychic energies persist and 
are transformed in close conjunction with social forces. It is 
never by accident that they appear at given moments in the 
social process. (G, p. 223.) 

It is no accident that the one group [a.scendant elites'] 
regards history as a circulation of elites, while for the others 
ie.g., socialists], it is a transformation of the historical-social 
structure. Each gets to see primarily only that aspect of the 
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social and historical totality towards which it is orient«l 

by its purpose. (G, p. 127.) 

The several terms which nominally refer to the types of rela¬ 
tions between the sub- and the superstructure are less a matter of 
stylistic diversity in prose than an indication of Mannheim’s funda¬ 
mental indecision. He uses the generic term “correspondence” 
(Entsprechung) to denote these relations. He has made a variety 
of unintegrated assumptions in his derivation of certain forms of 
thought from certain types of social situations. Some of these merit 
brief examination. 

1. On occasion—despite his explicit denial of any such inten¬ 
tion — Mannheim assumes a direct causation of forms of thought 
by social forces. This assumption is usually heralded by the oft- 
recurring phrase: “It is never an accident that...” a given theory 
will derive from a given kind of group position. (See, e.g., H, pp. 
248-9.) In this case, Mannheim adopts the natural-science view of 
“Erklkrun^’ in which the general rule “accounts for” aspects of the 
particular instance. 

2. A second assumption miay be. termed the “interest assump¬ 
tion” which holds that ideas and forms of thought are “in accord 
.with," that is, gratifying to, the . interests of the subjects. In one 
[form, it is simply a doctrine of the influenoi; of vested interests — 
economic, political, religious —in which it is to the advantage of 
the subjects to entertain certain views. Thus, an advantageously 
situated group will presumably be less receptive than a socially 
disadvantageous group to talk of extensive social reform or revolu¬ 
tion. The acceptance or rejection may be deliberate or unwitting.^' 
This assumption is found in Vulgarmarxismus which, repudiated 
by Mannheim as it was by Marx, is occasionally implicit in the 
former’s writings. 

3. A third assumption is, that of “focus of attention.” Accord¬ 
ing to this, the subject limits his perspective in ordn to deal with 
a particular problem, directly practical or theoretical. Here thought 
is directed by the very formulation of the problem, awareness of 
which may in turn be attributed to the social position of the sub¬ 
ject. Roughly, it may be asserted that this hypothesis is stressed 
in.the substantive-sociology of knowle<4;e vdiereas the “interest 
hypothesis” is emphasized in the theory of ideology. 

4. On quite another level is Mannheim’s occasional treatment 
of given structures as simply prerequisite to certain forms of thought. 
In this, he joins with Scheler in speaking of "certain types of groups 
in whidi... [these forms of thought] alone can arise and be elab¬ 
orated." (H, pp. 242-3.) Much of Mannheim’s analysis has to do 
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with the establishment of preconditions or even "facilitating factors’* 
rather than with necessary and sufficient conditions. Instances are 
numerous. Social mobility may lead to reflexion, analysis, compre* 
hensiveness of outlook; it may equally well lead to insouciance, 
superficiality, ‘confirmation’ of one’s prejudgments. Or, to take 
another theorem: the juxtaposition of conflicting views may induce 
reflexion, as summarized in the instrumentalists’ aphorism, "con¬ 
flict is the gadfly of thought.’’ But such conflict may also evoke 
fideism, inconclusive anxieties, skepticism. Or still again, advan¬ 
tageously located classes (“conservatives”) may be loath to theorize 
about their situations, but it is hardly permissible to ignore the 
alienated nobility who turned to the Encyclopedists’ social theories 
or the "renegades” who are socially bourgeois but spiritually pro¬ 
letarian or their proletarian counterparts who identify themselves 
with the bourgeois ethos. All this is not to deny the suggested 
correlations but only to set forth, in company with Mannheim 
himself, the need for a more circumstantial analysis of the many 
structural factors which are involved. Mannheim’s discussion in 
terms of prerequisites shades into the view of "existential determi¬ 
nation” as referring simply to empirical correlations between society 
and knowledge, in which the very uniformity is taken to establish 
the "correspondence.” On this level, analysis is all too often halted 
once the correlation is indicated. 

5. Still another implied relation between social structure and 
knowledge involves what may be termed an “emanationist” or 
“quasi-aesthetic” assumption. In this view (particularly marked 
in B and F), Hegelian overtones are not altogether absent. Such 
terms as “compatibility,” "congruity,” “harmony,” "consistency,” 
and "contrariety” of Weltanschauungen usually signalize the emer¬ 
gence of this assumption. The criteria for establishing these rela¬ 
tions are left implicit. Thus, we read: ‘The absence of depth in 
the plastic arts and the dominance of the purely linear correspond 
to the manner of experiencing historical time as unilinear progress 
and evolution.”^'' It should be noted, however, that this particular 
assumption plays no large part in Mannl\,eim’s substantive re¬ 
searches. The vestiges which do remain are more significant as a 
sign of his uncertainty concerning the types of relation between) 
knowledge, culture and society than as an indication of idealistio 
presuppositions in his theory.'^* 

A -more extensive discussion of the substantive and methodo¬ 
logical aspects of Mannheim’s work would include a detailed treat¬ 
ment of the procedures of analysis he has adopted. His attempt to 
set forth a systematic “code of techniques” suffers from brevity and 
excessive generality. These failings would only be multiplied by 
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those of any commentator who ventures an epitome of an already 
epitomized version. (H, pp. 276-8.) However, one obstacle con¬ 
fronting the first of these procedures— an explicit articulation of 
the presuppositions common to “single expressions and records of 
thought” — should be noted. At least so far as beliefs are con¬ 
cerned, it is at present often impossible to determine whether cul¬ 
tural values are consistent or inconsistent, in advance of the actual 
social situations in which these values are implicated. Thus, if the 
question is raised, in abstraction from concrete cases of behavior, 
whether “pacifism” and “abolitionism” are compatible or incom¬ 
patible, the answer must be indeterminate. One can equally Avell 
conclude, on the abstract cultural plane of “belief,” that these two 
value-systems are random (mutually irrelevant), consistent or in¬ 
consistent. In the case of the Quakers, adherence to both these 
values involved integrated action for the abolition of slavery with¬ 
out resort to violence whereas Garrison and his disciples, initially 
advocates of non-resistance, retracted their pacifist views in order 
to get on with the war to abolish slavery. It should be noted that 
prior to the occurrence of this situation, there was little basis for 
assuming any conflict between the values of abolitionism and paci¬ 
fism. If anything, the cultural analyst might be tempted to consider 
these values as components of an integrated value-system labelled 
“humanitarianism.” Abstract cultural synthesis which seeks to re¬ 
construct the “underlying unity of outlook” may thus lead to false 
inferences. Abstractly inconsistent values are often rendered com¬ 
patible by their distribution among various statuses in the social 
structure so that they do not result in conflicting demands upon 
the same persons at the same time. Potential conflict of values may 
be obviated by their segregation in different universes of discourse 
and their incorporation in different social roles. Failure to recog¬ 
nize that the organization of values among social roles may render 
abstractly conflicting values compatible would lead, for example, 
to the thesis that the Catholic Church maintains incompatible 
values of celibacy and fertility. In this case, conflict and malintc- 
gration is largely avoided, of course, by attaching these values to 
different statuses within the church organization: celibacy to the 
status of priest and unrestricted fertility to the married laity. Systems 
of belief, then, must be examined in terms of their relations with 
the social organization. This is a cardinal requirement of both 
Sinngemdsse Zurechnung and Faktizitatszurechnung, as described 
by Mannheim. (H, pp. 276-7.) 

RELATIVISM 

There remains now to be considered the most disputed phase of 
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Mannheim’s writings, namely, his claims for. the epistemological 
consequences of the sociology of knowledge. These need not be 
examined in full detail, since many critical expositions are avail- 
able.^° Moreover, Manniieim acknowledges that the substantive re¬ 
sults of lYwsensiozio/ogte — which are the most distinctly reward¬ 
ing phase of the field —do not implicate his epistemological con¬ 
clusions. 

The controversy centers about Mannheim’s conception of the 
general total ideology which, it will be remembered, asserts that 
“the thought of all parties in all epochs is of an ideological char- 
after.’’ 'This leads at once, it would seem, to radical relativism with 
its familiar vicious circle in which the very propositions asserting 
such relativism are ipso facto invalid. That Mannheim perceives the 
logical fallacy and intellectual nihilism implicit in such a position 
is abundantly clear. Thus, he explicitly disclaims the irresponsible 
view that “sees in intellectual activity no more than arbitrary per¬ 
sonal judgments and propaganda.’’ (G, p. 89, n.) He likewise 
repudiates “the vague, ill-considered and sterile form of relativism 
with regard to scientific knowledge which is increasingly prevalent 
today.” (H, p. 237.) How, then, does he escape the relativistic 
impasse? 

In perhaps an unduly simplified form, we may classify Mann¬ 
heim’s efforts to avoid the relativistic fallacy and to establish points 
d*appui for the validity of his own judgments under three major 
rubrics: “Dynamic Criteria of Validity,” “Relationism,” and “Struc¬ 
tural Warranties of Vajidity.” 

1. DynarnicTfiTterfa of Validity. Mannheim introduces several 
“dynamic criteria of validity” of historical judgments. “A theory 
... is wrong if in a given practical situation it uses concepts and 
categories which, if taken seriously, would prevent man from ad¬ 
justing himself at that historical stage.” (G, p. 85; italics inserted.) 
“. . . knowledge is distorted and ideological when it fails to take 
account of the new realities applying to a situation, and when it 
attempts to conceal them by thinking of them in categories which 
are inappropriate.” And in a note, Mannheim adds: “A percep¬ 
tion may be erroneous or inadequate to the situation by being in 
advance of it, as well as by being antiquated.” (G, p. 86 and n. 1.) 
It is apparent, however, that the criterion of “adjustment” or 
“adaptation” begs the question unless the type of adjustment is 
specified.’^® Numerous, even contradictory, theories may enable man 
to “adjust” in one fashion or another. “Social adjustment” is a 
normative rather than an existential concept. Moreover, the deter¬ 
mination of the “appropriateness” or “inappropriateness” of cate¬ 
gories presupposes the very criteria of validity which Mannheim 
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wishes to discard. It is perhaps these obscurities and ambiguities 
which led him to evolve other criteria of yalidity by introducing 
the concept of “utopia." 

“Only those orientations transcending reality" are utopian 
“which, when , they pass over into conduct, tend to shatter, either 
partially or wholly, the order of things prevailing at the •time.” 
(G, p. 173.) In this sense, utopian, in contrast to ideological 
thought, is true rather than illusory. The difficulty of this view 
is at once evident. How, at any given time, is the observer to dis¬ 
criminate between valid utopian thought and distorted ideological 
thought? Moreover, since, as we have just seen, conceptions may 
be “inadequate to the situation by being in advance of it," how is 
one to choose the valid from amongst the invalid "advanced ideas"? 
Mannheim recognizes these embarrassments, but his “solution" is 
of dubious value. It not only involves an ex post facto criterion 
of validity but also precludes the possibility of valid judgments on 
contemporary ideas, as may be seen from the following passage. 

... if we look into the past, it seems possible to find a 
fairly adequate criterion of what is to be regarded as ideo¬ 
logical and what as utopian. This criterion is their realization. 
Ideas which later turned out to have been only distorted 
representations of a past or potential social order were ideo¬ 
logical, while those which were adequately realized in the 
succeeding social order were relative utopias.... The extent 
to which ideas are realized constitutes a supplementary and 
retroactive standard for making distinctions between facts 
which as long as they are contemporary are buried under the 
partisan conflict of opinion. (G, p. 184.) 

As Schelting has shown, this retroactive criterion presupposes the 
very criteria of validity which Mannheim wishes to supplant, for 
how else is the observer to demonstrate that his “reading” of the 
historical process u correct? A lengthy and detailed analysis, far 
beyond the compass of this paper, would be necessary to demon¬ 
strate further difficulties inherent in this position. However, Mann¬ 
heim moderates this view considerably in another attempt to cir¬ 
cumvent radical relativism. 

2. Relationim. Mannheim) sketches three possible positions on 
the question of the bearing of the genesis of an assertion upon' its 
validity. Tlie first denies “absolute validitv” [stc] to an assertion 
whdA its structural sources are demonstrated.*^ Contrariwise, the 
seebnd holds t^at such demoAstntion has no bearing whatever on 
the “truth-value" of the Assertion. Mannheim’s own conception 
mediates between these extremes. Identification of the social posi- 
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tion of the assertor implies only “the suspicion" — a probability — 
that the assertion “might represent merely a partial view." Such 
identification also particularizes the scope of the assertion and 
fixes the limits of its validity. This attributes to Wissenssoziologie 
a considerably more modest role than was claimed in Mannheim’s 
earlier formulations, as is evident from hu own summary. 

The analyses characteristic of the sociology of knowledge 
are. in this sense, by no means irrelevant for the determina¬ 
tion of the truth of a statement; but these analyses ... do 
not by themselves fully reveal the truth because the mere 
delimitation of the perspectives is by no means a substitute 
for the immediate jind direct discussion between the diver¬ 
gent points of view or for the direct examination of the facts.’* 

In expounding his relationist views, Mannheim clarifies the con¬ 
cept of “perspective" (Aspektstruktur), which denotes “the manner 
in which one views an object, what one perceives in it, and how 
one construes it in his thinking." Perspectives may be described 
and imputed to their social sources by considering: “the meaning 
of the concepts being used; the phenomenon of the counter-con¬ 
cept; the absence of certain concepts; the structure of the categorical 
apparatus; dominant models of thought; level of abstraction; and 
the ontology that is presupposed.” (H, p. 244.) 

By this time, Mannheim has come almost full circle to his point 
of departure; so much so that his present observations may be 
readily assimilated to those by Rickert and Max Weber. “Situa- 
tionally determined” thought no longer signifies inevitably ideo¬ 
logical thought but implies only a given “probability" that the oc¬ 
cupant of a given place in the social structure will think in a certain 
fashion. (H, p. 264.) The validity of propositions is no longer 
ascertained through wissenssoziolo^sche analysis but through di¬ 
rect investigation of the object. Again, the “particularizing func¬ 
tion” of the sociology of knowledge simply assists us in ascertain¬ 
ing the limits within which generalized propositions are valid. 
What Mannheim calls “particularization” is, of course, nothing but 
a new term for a widely recognized methodological precept, namely, 
that whatever is found true under certain conditions should not 
be assumed to be true universally or without limits and condi¬ 
tions. Bridgman and Sorokin have .termed this the “principle of 
limits”; Dewey calls its violation "the philosophical fallacy”; in 
its most prosaic and widely known form it is described as the 
“fit llacy ^of unimra nted extra polation.” 

Mannheim's conception trf “perspectivism” is substantially the 
same as the Rickert-Weber conception of Wertbexiehung (which 
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holds that values are relevant to formulation of the scientific prob¬ 
lem and choice of materials but are not relevant to the validity of 
the results).**® Both views depart from the, premises of an inex¬ 
haustible multitude of phenomena, the inevitability of selection 
from these in terms of a conceptual scheme and the relevance of 
values and social structure to this scheme and the formulation of 
the problem. Indeed, as early as 1904, Kulpe and the psychologists 
of the Wurzburg school had shown experimentally that the nature 
of problems (Aufgaben) largely determined the form and content 
of perception and observation.®* The Gestalt psychologists and the 
Lewin school have more recently extended these findings on the 
directive influence of Aufgaben. Rickert, Weber and especially 
Mannheim seek to add a sociological dimension to this signal dis¬ 
covery by showing that cultural values and social structure in turn 
determine the formulation of the Aufgaben which direct observa¬ 
tion along certain lines. Thus, this particular phase of the sociology 
of knowledge is clearly integrated with the findings of experi¬ 
mental researches in psychology. It will be noted, however, that 
these experiments do not indicate that the validity of the observa¬ 
tions focussed in this manner is thereby to bo impugned. 

In part, Mannheim’s inconsistency in his earlier writings stems 
irom an indefinite distinction between incorrectness (invalidity) 
and perspective (“onesidedness”). Perspectival statements are pre¬ 
sumably not incorrect, if their author recognizes and allows for 
their partial nature; they are then simply abstract formulations of 
certain aspects of the concrete situation. They are, however, defi¬ 
nitely invalid if they are submitted as significantly complete repre¬ 
sentations of the phenomena in question (Whitehead’s “fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness”). The line between invalidity and ‘mere’ 
perspectivism is, then, scarcely as distinct as Mannheim seems to 
imply. His present emphasis upon the recognition and proper dis¬ 
counting of perspective as essential to valid thought in social sci¬ 
ence appears to be little more than a restatement of the notion of 
Werlbeziehung-and, as such, returns him to the Rickert-Weber 
fold from which he presumably departed.®* 

3. Structural Warranties of Validity. Thus far, Mannheim 
has sought to provide grounds for validity within the limits4>f given 
perspectives. He is still faced, however, with the problem of evalu¬ 
ating the relative merits of diverse particular_ views and further, 
of validating what he calls the "dynamic syntheses” of these several 
views, in. short, if intellectual anarchy is to be avoided, there must 
be some common grpund for integrating the various particularistic 
interpretations. In his Ideologic und Utopia be submits a "solu- 
ti^” which, despite modifications, is strongly reminiscent of H^l 
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and Marx. Hegel’s idealistic liisturicism guaranteed its own truth 
by positing that the “absolute Geist” had come into its own in 
Hegel's philosophy inasmuch as history had at long last attained 
its goal. For Marx, the same kind ol postulate finds the prole¬ 
tariat as the present exponents of an immanent historical process 
which opens to them, alone the possibility of undistorted social 
thought. And Mannheim finds a structural warranty of the validity 
of social thought in the “classless position” of.the “socially unat¬ 
tached intellectuals” (sozialfreischwebende Inlelligenz). These ef¬ 
forts to rescue oneself from a relativism parallel Munchhausen’s 
feat of extricating himself from a swamp by pulling on his whiskers. 

Seinsverbundenheit which for others renders opaque all but a 
limited perspectival slice of knowledge falls away for the intel¬ 
lectuals. (D, pp. 115-120; F, p. 67 f.) The role of the intelligentsia 
becomes a kind of reassuring palliative for an implicit relativism. 
The intellectuals are the observers of the social universe who re¬ 
gard it, if not with detachment, at least with reliable insight, with 
a synthesizing eye. To them is vouchsafed, as to Marx’s prole¬ 
tariat, the outlook which permits a rounded view of the concrete 
historical situation and, as for Marx, this privilege derives from 
their peculiar position within the social structure. Thus, Mannheim 
indicates that the intellectuals are able to comprehend the various 
conflicting tendencies of the time since they are “recruited from 
constantly varying social strata and life-situations.” (K, p. 10; 
G, p. 139.) In the Communist Manifesto, we read: “the prole¬ 
tariat is recruited from all classes of the population.” Mannheim 
asserts that the intellectuals are structurally free from distorted 
interpretations inasmuch as they are "consciously or unconsciously 
. . . interested in something else than success in the competitive 
scheme that displaces the present one.” (G, p. 232; “es bewusst 
Oder unbewusst stets auch auf etwas anderes ankam, als auf das 
Hineinarrivieren in die nachste Stufe des sozialen Seins.”) Engels, 
in his essay on Feuerbach, reminds us that “only among the work¬ 
ing class does the, German aptitude for theory remain unimpaired. 
. . . Here there is no concern for careers, for profit-making, or for 
gracious patronage from, above.” However all this may in fact 
be, it is clear that in the case both of the intellectuals and the pro¬ 
letariat, mere structural position of the stratum is not i:i itself 
enough to validate their conceptions. And indeed, Mannheim seems 
to have come to this conclusion, for in a later article, he acknowl¬ 
edges the necessity of a “common denominator” and a formula for 
“translating” the results- derived from different perspectives.. (H, 
p. 270; “eine Formel der Umrechenbarkeit und Uebersetzbarkeit 
dieser verchiedenen perspektivischen ineinander . . .”) However, 
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ill this connexion, it is not asserted that only the structurally war- 
rantied intellectuals can forge these syntheses. Nor does Mann¬ 
heim satisfactorily indicate how the “translation of one perspective 
into the terms of another" is, on his view, to be attained.. Once 
given the existential determination of diought, who is there to judge 
among the babel of competing voices? 

I It appears then that in drawing epistemological consequences 
from the sociology of knowledge Mannheim has been led to vari¬ 
ous unresolved antinomies. Doubtless further modifications of his 
position along lately adumbrated lines will bring him to a tenable 
and integrated s^tem of analysis. As for the veritable revolution 
in the theory of knowledge which he sees as deriving from an ap¬ 
propriate extension of Wissenssoziologie, it can be said that in its 
bold outlines this epistemology has for some time been familiar to 
the American mind. It is that of Peirce and James, mediated by 
Dewey and Mead, in which thought is seen as but one among many 
types of activity, as inevitably linked with experience, as under¬ 
standable only in its relations to noncognitive experience, as stimu¬ 
lated by obstacles and temporarily frustrating situations, as involv¬ 
ing abstract concepts which must be constantly reexamined in the 
light of their implications for concrete particulars, as valid only so 
long as it rests upon an experimental foundation.^*’ To this, Mann¬ 
heim has contributed a valuable analysis of the role of social struc¬ 
ture in directing and activating thought. 

The critical tone of the foregoing discussion should not be mis¬ 
leading. Mannheim has sketched the broad contours of the so¬ 
ciology of knowledge with remarkable skill and insight. Shorn of 
^eir epistemological impedimenta, with their concepts modified by 
the lessons of further empirical inquiry and with occasional logical 
inconsistencies eliminated, Mannheim’s procedures and substantive 
findings clarify relations between knowledge and social structure 
which have hitherto remained obscure. Fortunately, Mannheim 
recognizes that his work is by no means ‘definitive’— a term which 
strikes a harsh discord when applied to any work of science — and 
.we may await considerable enlightenment from his former explora¬ 
tions. 



CHAPTER X 


Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda' 


T his is a report on certain studies of domestic propaganda 
in radio and motion pictures. Having said this, let us define the 
term “propaganda" and let us make the definition hold throughout 
our discussion, ^e understand by propaganda any and all sets of 
symbols which infiuence opinion, belief or action on issues regarded 
by the community as controversial. These symbols may be written, 
printed, spoken, pictorial or musical. If, however, the topic is re¬ 
garded as beyond debate, it is not subject to propaganda^ In our 
society, the belief that 2 and 2 make 4 cannot, in this sense, be 
propagandized any more than the moral conviction that mother-son 
incest is evil. But it is still possible to propagandize the belief that 
our victory in this war is not inevitable; that the poll tax runs coun¬ 
ter to certain conceptions of democracy; that it would be unwise to 
provide citizens with as much fuel oil and gasoline as they wish; 
that one religious system has greater claim to our allegiance than 
another. (Given a controversial issue,.^ropaganda becomes possible 
and, it would seem, almost inevitable.) 

Another general remark. In ma^ quarters, propaganda is often 
identified with lies, deceit or fraud.Un our view, propaganda has no 
necessary relation to truth or falsit^ An authentic account of sink¬ 
ings of American merchant ships may prove to be effective propa¬ 
ganda inducing citizens to accept many deprivations which they 
would not otherwise accept in good spirit. If we succumb to thtf 
view that propaganda and falsity are one, we are well on the way 
to nihilism. Let us recognize also that an attitude of uncritical 
distrust may develop as a defense against the acceptance of depriva¬ 
tion or against a barrage of facts and information which invite fear, 
discomfort or the abandonment of cherished beliefs. 

But it is long since time to halt discussions of propaganda in the 
large; discussions which have all the fascination of speculation un¬ 
controlled by empirical inquiry. To bring certain problems of propa¬ 
ganda into clear focus, we must turn to propaganda in the particular, 
and develop definite procedures for testing our interpretations. It 

* In collaboration with Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 
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is not that general discussions of propaganda are necessarily invalid; 
it is only that they tend to outrun our funded knowledge. They are 
big with the bigness of vacuity. 

Possibly this paper errs in the opposite direction. We intend 
only to report some of the recent studies conducted in the Columbia 
University Office of Radio Research under the supervision of the 
authors and Dr. Herta Herzog. One characteristic of these studies is 
their concern with the ascertainable effects of particular propaganda 
documents. Another characteristic of these studies is their technical 
orientation; 'they constitute one basis for advising the writers and 
producers of this propaganda. The research must be such as to 
implement immediate decision and action. A dozen years before 
he fled to Samoa, Robert Louis Stevenson was unwittingly describ¬ 
ing the very type of situation which confronts research students 
operating within the framework of political action; 

This is no cabinet science, in which things are tested to 
a scruple; we theorize with a pistol to our head; we are con¬ 
fronted with a new set of conditions on which we have not 
only to pass judgment, but to take action, before the hour is 
at an end. 

The present report, then, deals with research conducted “with a 
pistol to our head.” Our object tonight is to plead that you not 
press the trigger. 

In one sense, detailed propaganda analysis is not a new develop¬ 
ment. For at least the past decade, the effects of films, radio pro¬ 
grams and newspaper materials have been studied. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, these studies have dealt with the over-all effects of the propa¬ 
ganda material as a whole. These researches — for example, those of 
L. L. Thurstone — have consequently confined their general results 
to observations of this order: 

r' 

An anti-Negro film, “The Birth of a Nation,” increased 
anti-Negro sentiment among tested audiences. 

The film, “Streets of Chance,” which portrayed a gambler 
“as an interesting, likeable character,” for some unascertained 
reason led to an increased condemnation of gambling. 

The film, “All Quiet on the Western Front,” led to more 
marked reactions against war among groups of school chil¬ 
dren than did the film “Journey’s End.” 

You will notice that such research tells us little about the 
specific features of the propaganda which provoked these effects. 
But this is the very question with which the script-writer and the 
producer are concerned. If they are to benefit from propaganda 
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research, it must be directed toward discovering the typical effects 
of definite and specific aspects of propaganda as well as its over-all 
effects. Cwlut is the character of effective propaganda under given 
conditions?)In this paper, we shall report samples of our recent 
studies in which definite features of propaganda are linked with 
definite types of response. 

Before turning to methods of analyzing propaganda effects, we 
should seek to dispel one common illusion. ^It is clear that, in 
general, writers of propaganda cannot know how audiences will 
respond to their material merely by relying on intuition or by ob¬ 
serving their own reactions?) Several examples, the first of which is 
educational rather than propagandistic, will illustrate what unex¬ 
pected responses the writer may elicit. 

A skilled writer had drafted the instructions for the use of the 
second war ration book in as lucid a fashion as he could. Psycho¬ 
logical consultants assisted him in the task. Trained interviewers 
presented the instructions to housewives and observed their reac¬ 
tions. On the basis of these observations, a second draft of instruc¬ 
tions was prepared. This also was tested by interviewing, and a 
modified third draft was finally adopted. A central objective was that 
of making it clear that ration stamps of different values could be 
added to reach a given number of points. 

It was assumed that since most people have had experience with 
postage stamps, an analogy might profitably be used in the instruc¬ 
tions. Who would have anticipated from the vantage point of his 
armchair that this simple analogy would elicit comments such as 
these: 


I didn’t realize that you had to mail them. 

There doesn’t seem to be any place to stick them. 

(JThis trivial example of the unexpected response merely reflects 
a breakdown in communicationTS Other illustrations are provided 
by films which emphasize the crilelty and immorality of the Nazis. 
Episodes which ostensibly indicate that the Nazis are entirely un¬ 
concerned with common human decencies are at times appraised by 
audiences in pureW technical terms: they are taken as illustrations 
of Nazi efficiency. CThe emotional and moral implications intended 
by the producers of these films are overlooked by the audience.^ 
Much the same pattern of the unexpected response is found in 
radio materials. A talk on X-rays was recently broadcast under the 
auspices of a medical society, as part of a campaign seeking to pro¬ 
mote "proper” use of health services by members of the community. 
The speaker, a noted radiologist, attempted to dissuade his listeners 
from turning to unlicensed practitioners (quacks) for X-ray exiim- 
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illations and treatments. In an effort to make his persuasion effec¬ 
tive, he repeatedly stressed “the dangers in the use o£ and in the 
making of X-ray examinations.” The radiologist’s good intentions 
elicited unexpected anxieties. Some members of the audience — who, 
in any case, would not have consulted quacks — expressed their 
newly acquired fears: 

It left people not wanting X-rays. It sounded so danger¬ 
ous. The doctor uses lead and wears gloves. People wouldn’t 
even want to get an X-ray after that They’d be scared away. 

I would feel that maybe it would hurt. From hearing 
about currents and so on I would think that it would be at 
least unpleasant 

The pattern of the unanticipated response raises several basic 
questions. Qlow can we analyze propaganda films, radio and print 
in such a way that we can determine what is likely to produce given 
effects? The procedures for achieving this end have come to be 
known as content-analysis^ There are further questions. How can 
we determine responses actually elicited by propaganda? How far 
can we account for discrepancies between anticipated and actual 
responses? Can we build a fund of experience and interpretation 
which will enable us more fully to anticipate responses to various 
types of propa^;anda, tlius minimizing or precluding undesirable 
responses by appropriate modification of the propaganda before it 
is released? (procedures designed to answer these questions we shall 
call response-analysis^ 

And now we turn to what we consider our main task: to report 
our experience in the analysis of various types of propaganda during 
the past two years. Perhaps by focusing on problems actually 
encountered in these studies, we can make clear some of the pro¬ 
cedures of content- and response-analysis which have been developed. 

CONTENT-ANALYSIS 

'The propaganda document —a pamphlet, film or radio pro¬ 
gram—is first scrutinized to determine the probable types of re¬ 
sponses to iu various components, aspects, or to the document-as-a- 
whole. It may be assumed, perhaps, that anyone who examines the 
propaganda material will know its content. But this is far from being 
the case. Content-analysis requires certain procedures, based on 
clinical experience and funded in psychological or sociological 
thepry, in order to discern the possible responses to the content. 
Mere impressionism is not enough. The content of a 15-minute 
radio program or of an hour film can be adequately appraised only 
throng systematic procedures. Just as we need a field glass to 
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perceive an object in the far distance, so we need devices, at times 
surprisingly simple devices, to perceive a flow of experience which 
endures over an extended period of time. These devices, which can 
only be briefly described within the compass of this paper, vary 
from the one extreme of counting the frequency of certain key 
symbols to the other extreme of determining the structure of the 
propaganda-as-a-whole or of an entire propaganda campaign. 

Let us consider a few examples of the simplest type: symbol-anal* 
ysis. A radio series of morale programs contained approximately 
1000 symbols denoting the United Nations (or its constituents, 
other than the United States) and the Axis (distributively or collec¬ 
tively). Upon examination of the frequency of these respective sets 
of symbols in twelve programs, several uniformities emeige which 
reflect a structure of the programs running counter to the manifest 
intent of the producers. In all but one of the programs, the fre¬ 
quency of United Nations symbols is positively correlated with those 
pertaining to the Axis: an increase or decrease in the one set of 
symbols is associated with an increase or decrease in the other. This 
brought to the fore a significant pattern in these morale programs. 
Interest in the United Nations is largely confined to their role in 
the war vis-il-vis the Axis: they are seldom mentioned in any other 
connection. So far as this morale series is concerned, the United 
Nations appear to be “foul-weather friends*’: interest is primarily 
manifested in them as allies helping to fight the Axis, and not as 
allies with whom we have sympathetic ties, irrespective of the war. 
The programs deal with them, not as societies, but only as nations 
exhibiting military prowess and courage. We salute the heroic dead 
of the Russians and rejoice that they are enemies of Hitler. We 
eulogize the British who have so long held the fortress Britain against 
the Nazis. Or, we mourn the fate of the occupied nations and, 
again, interest in these nations is limited to their experience at the 
hands of the enemy. Because these are the motifs expressed in allu¬ 
sions to the United Nations, we find the obseryed association between 
the frequency of symbols referring to the United Nations and to 
the Axis. It should be noted that the analysts, and possibly the 
producers, of this radio series would not have detected this under¬ 
lying structure had the symbol counts not called it to their attention. 

This series of programs also made extensive use of the peiwnifi- 
cation stereotype in referring to the enemy: about 25 per cent of all 
symbols denoting the enemy refer to Hitler, Mussolini, Goering, etc., 
whereas, only four per cent of references to the United Nations 
11 per cent of those to the United States consist of personifications. 
This use of simplified personalized stereotypes presents the enemy 
as consisting essentially of a small band of evil men and implies that 
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once these men are destroyed, all will be well. This kind of personi¬ 
fication proves to be all too acceptable to listeners, since it accords 
with common simplistic ideas; for example, the parallel notion that 
we must fight crime primarily by punishing criminals and not by 
preventive measures. 

Moreover, we have found tliat varying distributions of terms 
used to designate the enemy in documentary films are reflected in 
the comments of interviewees who have seen these films. Thus, if 
the single satanic figure. Hitler, or the entire German people, rather 
than the Nazis, are most frequently identified as the enemy by the 
film commentator, this is reflected in the pattern of audience re¬ 
sponses. We need only remember reactions to the war-guilt clause 
in the Versailles treaty to realize that the issue has considerable 
political importance. Current propaganda may be inadvertently 
ignoring the Fascist or Nazi character of the enemy and thus build¬ 
ing up a reservoir of misdirected ill will for the post-war period. 

Another example is provided by a pamphlet concerning Negroes. 
The main themes of the pamphlet, as you may remember since it 
was publicly distributed, were two: It is true that Negroes continue 
to suffer from discrimination but, none the less, they have made 
great progress in our democratic society which has enabled many 
Negroes to achieve individual success and to contribute to the com¬ 
munity. In contrast. Hitler has always expressed contempt for col¬ 
ored peoples and, should he win the war, all gains of the Negro 
would be wiped out. The content of the pamphlet can thus be 
classified in two categories: material pertaining to “Negro gains and 
achievements in a democracy,” and to “deprivations threatened by 
a Hitler victory.” There were 189 paragraphs and captions: 84 per 
pent of these dealt with present gains and 16 per cent with potential 
losses under Nazism. To the producers of the pamphlet, this evi¬ 
dently seemed a reasonable distribution of emphasis on the two 
themes. 

But the pamphlet contained two types of presentation. One was 
an article by a prominent Negro writer; the other, a series of atten¬ 
tion-fixing photographs with short captions. Further thematic 
analysis found that tire photograpli-captions and the article pre¬ 
sented the two themes in completely different proportions. Some 
73 per cent of the items in the article referred to losses under Hitler 
and 27 per cent to gains in a democracy, whereas 98 per cent of the 
photographs and captions referred to gains and only two per cent 
to the Hitler threat. 

Now it so happens that a majority of the population, and par¬ 
ticularly the Negro population with its lower educational level, gen¬ 
erally prefer photographs and captions to a detailed text. They are 
more likely to look at the former than the latter. The photography 
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event of a Nazi victory. As a result,, the pamphlet largely missed its 
mark. Certain attitudes of Negroes were tested both before and 
after they read the pamphlet. Most of the readers experienced pride 
and a higher ego-level as a result of this testimonial to the achieve¬ 
ments and contributions of the race. But the pamphlet failed to 
canalize special motives for Negroes to push the fight against Naz¬ 
ism in their own interest, since readers had largely overlooked 
the essential message. 

However cursorily, these two examples illustrate ways in which 
ordinary counts of key-symbols and thematic analysis enable us to 
discover inadvertent errors of the propagandist. They also serve 
as a guide to interviews with persons exposed to the propaganda. 
There are other types of content-analysis which can only receive the 
barest mention in the time at our disposal.^ The following brief 
summaries may, however, be sufficient to indicate their general 
nature: 


1. Symbol-counts: Consist of identifying and counting spe¬ 
cified key-symbols in communications. This merely indicates, in 
a restricted fashion, the symbols which have been at the focus of 
attention of audiences. The count of references to the enemy in 
film commentaries illustrates this type.'^ 

2. One-dimensional classification of symbols: This is a slight 
elaboration of the previous type. Symbols are classified accord¬ 
ing to whether they are employed, broadly speaking, in positive 
(“favorable”) or negative (“unfavorable”) contexts. Thus, Bri¬ 
tain may be described in “h terms (victorious, democratic, cour¬ 
ageous) or in — terms (defeated, caste-ridden, perfidious). This 
type of analysis is a first step in determining the most effective 
distributions of symbols for reaching a given result. It may 
serve to check the often ineffectual practice of dealing in black- 
and-white contrasts. When applied to enemy propaganda, this 
kind of analysis provides one basis for gauging the relative secur¬ 
ity or insecurity of the enemy.-* 

3. Item-analysis: Classification of segments or sections of the 
propaganda (e,g., scenes in a film; songs in a radio program; pho¬ 
tographs in a pamphlet). This requires selection of significant 
and insignificant items on the basis of a psychological theory of 
“attention-value.” Will these items tap central or peripheral in¬ 
terests of the audience? How will these items be interpreted by 
different types of audiences? In several analyses of films, it was 
possible to predict scenes and sequences which would be at the 
center of attention of audiences.^ 

4. Thematic-analysis: Classification of the explicit and im- 
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' plidt (symbolic) themes in propaganda material. This, as dis¬ 
tinct from item-analysis, deals with the supposed cumulative sig¬ 
nificance of a series of items.* 

5. Structural analysis: Concerned with the interrelations of 
the various themes in propaganda. These relations may be com- 
plementary (enemy is cruel, we are merciful); integrated (enemy 
is cruel, deceitful, aggressive, irreligious); interfering (when 
themes work at cross-purposes; e.g., theme of Nazi strength pro¬ 
duces anxiety.)* 

6. Campaign analysis: Deals with the interrelations of differ¬ 
ent documents all of which are designed for a general over-all 
purpose. Whereas structural analysis deals with the relations 
within a single propaganda document, campaign analysis deals 
with the relations of a series of such documents. 

Problems of sequence, duration, relative emphasis, timing, 
as well as the relations mentioned under structural analysis, are 
involved.’’' 

From this summary, we see that a major task of content-analysis 
is to provide clues to probable responses to the propaganda. But 
this is not enough. We must see whether these anticipated responses 
actually occur, whether our content-analysis is essentially valid. 
This requires interviews with members of audiences; interviews of- 
a special type, which we shall call the "focused interview.”* 

Incidentally, there is interaction between analyses of propaganda 
content and focused interviews with readers and listeners. A prior 
content-analysis is indispensable for helping to guide the interview 
and experience in interviewing sharpens your eye for more ade¬ 
quate content-analysis. 


RESPONSE-ANALYSIS 

Interviews designed to discover actual responses to propaganda 
seem, at first sight, a simple task. But in actual experience, it is not 
so at all. Use of the customary interviewing techniques does not 
suffice to obtain the needed information. Most people find it diffi¬ 
cult to express their reactions to a film or radio program in terms 
which will be of use to the writer or producer or psychologist. 

We have found that respondents fall into two broad classes. If 
they are highly articulate, they will usually express their advice on 
how the film "should be presented” or how the radio program 
"should be revised” to increase its effectiveness: They seek to act 
as professional critics or consultants, and tlw is precisely what we do 
not want. Interview uctics have had to be devised for the purpose 
of avoiding sudi "consultant attitudes" on the part oi interviewees 
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and of making it possible for tliem to report their own immediate- 
responses to the propaganda. 

For other subjects who find it difficult to report their responses 
at all, special interview techniques-have been developed to enable 
them to render their experiences articulate. The entire interview 
is focused in terms of the propaganda material which is being tested. 
The interviewer’s remarks do not direct attention toward definite 
aspects of the propaganda. They merely facilitate the respondents’ 
reports of their own centers of attention and of their own reactions 
to these items which are significant for them. If the figure be per¬ 
mitted, the interviewer provides the respondent with a flashlight 
which illumines the traces of the film or radio program or printed 
material in the respondent’s mind. It is only after the interviewees 
have fully reported their reactions to the aspects of the propaganda 
which they experienced most vividly that the interviewer rounds out 
the discussion by checking these hypotheses derived from content- 
analysis which have not yet been considered in the interview. The 
entire interview is recorded verbatim by stenotypists. This permits 
a later intensive analysis of just which aspects of the propaganda 
elicited certain types of response. 

In general, we may say that a focused interview is valuable ac¬ 
cording to the extent that it achieves the following objectives: 

1. Determines the effective aspecu of the propaganda to 
which the audience has responded. 

2. Determines the many-sided nature of these responses in 
considerable detail. 

3. Enables us to test whether the responses which we ex¬ 
pected on the basis of content-analysis have actually occurred. 

4. Discovers wholly unanticipated responses; that is, re¬ 
sponses which were anticipated neither by the writer nor by the 
content-analyst. 

Although all of these objectives of the interview are important, 
it is the last which is of special practical importance. You will re¬ 
member our examples of the Negro pamphlet and of the radio talk 
on X-rays. These were intended to indicate to you that without a 
content- and response-analysis to aid im, the propagandist sometimes 
cannot see the forest for the trees. We should suggest, further, that 
often the propagandist cannot see the thorns for the rose. If a prop¬ 
agandist wishes tQ convey an idea or create a given impression, he 
must do it by words, illustrations or other symbols. Once his pam¬ 
phlet, play, radio program or script is out in the world, it is for the 
audience to understand him as they will. The story is told of a 
missionary who pointed to a table and repeatedly said “table” until 
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his audience of non-literates could repeat the word. After some 
time, he was dismayed to learn that some non-literates referred to a 
tree as “table,” because both were brown. Others called dogs 
“tables” since both had four legs. In short, each listener had selected 
some aspect of the complex object, which for the missionary was so 
well designated as a whole by the word “table.” In the same way, it 
is instructive to see how often the efiEects of propaganda can be 
totally unexpected. 

The case we want to consider here is derived from the previous¬ 
ly mentioned test of a health program. This had wide implications, 
should the government seek to maintain the educational and propa- 
gandistic functions which it has assumed in an effort to maintain 
morale during the war. Having had the experience of accepting 
some measure of government supervision, the American population 
may prove more receptive to the promotion of public health, nutri¬ 
tion and educational activities in the post-war period. 

In this instance, it will be remembered, a representative of a 
county medical society broadcast a talk on X-rays. He stressed the 
precautions needed to prevent X-ray bums; he indicated that tlie 
local government protects the citizen by a system of licensing X-ray 
operators and by inspecting equipment; he emphasized the special¬ 
ized training required to attain competence in this field. The 
speaker was evidently seeking to prevent his listeners from falling 
into the hands of quacks who have neither competence nor integrity. 
Professionally concerned with this problem, he apparently did not 
realize that his listeners had not accumulated experience comparable 
to his own. He neglected to integrate the problem into the exper¬ 
ience-world of his audience. 

It is well known from related fields of investigation that listeners 
cannot readily assimilate information and attitudes if these are not 
tied into their backlog of experience. Had the physician described 
the procedures used by quacks for obtaining clients, or had he indi¬ 
cated how they might readily be recognized or, even, if he had pre¬ 
sented figures on the presumable number of unlicensed operators 
in this field, his listeners might have assimilated his views and atti¬ 
tudes. Since he did not, he seemed to be pounding at open doors. 

He talked about licensed doctors but he didn’t make it 
too clear. He never said what would happen to you if an 
unlicensed person did it. 

As a result, listeners began to doubt the importance and, at 
times, the reality of the issue. The physician talked, as it were, into 
a psychological void which the listeners had somehow to.structure 
for themselves. They had been told of the complexity of X-ray ap- 
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paratus, and they used this newly acquired information to look at 
the problem in their own way. 

I don’t think the warning is justified at all. Just anyone 
can’t have an X-ray machine. General Electric probably 
wouldn’t s?ll the equipment to anybody without a license. 

I couldn’t conceive that anybody without a license would 
dare to buy such expensive machinery for about 110,000 
only to be caught the next day by somebody who found he 
didn’t have his license. 

Possibly intending to meet this problem, the speaker goes on to 
extol the merits of the specialist in general terms. A content-analy¬ 
sis found 63 references in 14 minutes to the conceptions of authority, 
licensing, and specialization. Since the talk raises issues which it 
fails to clarify, it leads to a boomerang effect. The listener becomes 
more and more impatient and in the end challenges the X-ray expert 
himself. 

There are a good many cases where there is a licensed 
man and he doesn’t use the X-ray just right. 

You can get an automobile license but that doesn’t prove 
you can drive. In the same way these people can get a license 
but that doesn’t prove they are competent. 

The program stressed the value of proper training for X-ray spe¬ 
cialists. But it assumed, erroneously, that listeners had the mental 
set necessary to identify licensing with appropriate skills. Conse¬ 
quently, the whole emphasis of the speaker led first to impatience, 
then to disbelief and finally to distrust. 

Under certain conditions, then, people respond to propaganda 
in a fashion opposite to that intended by the author. In the course 
of our tests, we have found various types of such boomerangs, some 
of %vhich may be mentioned here. The foregoing “specialist” 
boomerang illustrates a familiar type: it results from an erroneous 
psychological appraisal of the state of mind of the audience. Propa¬ 
ganda will not produce the expected response unless its content 
corresponds to the psychological wants of the audience. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to have a continuing flow of intelligence information 
concerning prevalent attitudes and sentiments in the population, if 
propaganda is not to invite boomerangs. It is at this point that the 
familiar types of “opinion polls” and other mass observation studies 
are linked with detailed propaganda analysis. 

We know, for instance, from public opinion polls that a laige 
proportion of Americans believed, at a time when it was not remote¬ 
ly the case, that we had the laigest army, the greatest production of 
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war material and had contributed most to victory over the Axis. 
Therefore, films which seek to emphasize die contributions of our 
allies must be especially designed not to feed this ethnocentrism. If 
we want to show what the British or the Russians or the Chinese 
have accomplished, sequences dealing with lend-lease aid or other 
American contributions must specifically and explicitly indicate the 
limits of such assistance. Othenvise, we shall find the indicated 
type of boomerang-effect, where a neglected psychological set of the 
audience deflects the film to ends other than those for which it was 
intended. 

A second type of boomerang-effect is probably part of the irre¬ 
ducible minimum of boomerang-responses. It arises from the di¬ 
lemma confronting the writer who must address his propaganda to 
a psychologjically heterogeneous audience, i.e., the members of which 
are in different states of mind on the given issue. Material which 
is effective for one segment of the audience may produce opposite 
effects among another segment which is socially and psychologically 
different. 

Let us take a case in point. A radio morale program, broadcast 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, contained two dominant themes. The 
first stressed the power and potentiality of the United Nations, being 
intended to combat defeatism. The second emphasized the strength 
of the enemy in an effort to combat complacency and over-confi¬ 
dence. The problem is clear enough. Is it not possible that empha¬ 
sis on our strength will reinforce the complacency of those who are 
already complacent? And correctively, that references to enemy 
strength will support the defeatism of those who are already defeat¬ 
ist?”* To judge from interview materials, this is evidently what 
happened. 

It is no easy task to avoid opposed reactions by different sections 
of the audience. It is further complicated by shifts and, it would 
sometimes seem, by mercurial shifts in the "state of the public 
mind,” such that the prevalent outlook is at one time “complacent” 
and, at another, “acutely pessimistic.” Once again, it appears that 
if “morale propaganda” is to be functionally appropriate to the situ¬ 
ation, there must be a continuing intelligence concerning dominant 
emotional orientations of the population . 

A third type of boomerang is perhaps more significant than the 
othen, for it is one which can be largely eliminated on the basis of 
adequate propaganda analysis. This we may call the structural 
boomerang, which results from different themes in the same piece 
of propaganda working at cross-purposes. If the propagandist con- 
siden separately the several themes in his propaganda and ignores 
their social and psychological interrelations, he may find that his 
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total propaganda document is ineffective in reaching his endsl 
Structural analysb of the relations between themes is necessary if 
this is to be avoided. 

A hypothetical case, parallel in essentials to instances which have 
actually emerged in tests, may serve to illustrate the structural boom¬ 
erang. Several films, produced before American entrance into the 
war, included two dominant themes, among others. The first of 
these emphasized the immense cruelty and sadism of the Nazis as 
well as their threat to our way of life; a theme vividly exemplified 
by scenes of mistreatment of civilians simply because of their politi¬ 
cal or religious convictions. In interviews, sequences such as these 
are found to evoke profoundly aggressive feelings on the part of 
many in the audience. 

But curiously enough, such aggression directed against the Nazis 
does not necessarily lead a larger proportion of those who have seen 
these films than of those who have not to express their willingness 
for this country to enter the conflict. In fact, there may be at times 
a slight decrease in the numbers of the “film-group” as compared 
with the “control-group” who wish to intervene in the war. How 
does this come about? 

On occasion, interview material will show that this apparent 
absence of effect so far as intervention is concerned derives from the 
fact that another theme in the film works at cross-purposes. This 
counteracting theme may stress the skill, experience and enormous 
size of the Nazi army, exemplifying these by detailed and vivid se¬ 
quences of Nazi fighting men in action. A theme such as this may 
serve to elicit fears and anxieties about the prospect of Americans 
coping with armies as formidable as the Nazi, particularly since we 
had not yet built up our own forces. 

Thus, it may develop that the Nazi-strength theme which elicits 
fears may counteract the Nazi-cruelty theme which elicits aggression. 
Aggressive feelings may thus not be translated into a realistic desire 
to have this nation enter the conflict. Adequate structural analysis 
of such films would have indicated the likelihood that one theme in 
the film would inhibit the very effects deriving from another theme 
in the same film. Consequently, although each theme may be effec¬ 
tive, as it were — the one in exciting hostility, the other in acquaint¬ 
ing Americans with the might of the enemy — the net result with 
respect to willingness to have us intervene in the war may be nil. 

This type of case not only illustrates a type of boomerang-re¬ 
sponse, but also shows how the focused interview enables us 
to supplement and enrich the value of the traditional controlled 
experiment, of the type mentioned at the outset of our paper. The 
controlled experiment consists in having two closely matched groups 
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of subjects, one of which lias been exposed to the propaganda, the 
other of whicli has not. C<ertain attitudes and sentiments of the two 
groups are tested twice: once, before tlie experimental group has 
been exposed to the propaganda; again, at some time after it lias 
been exposed. If the groups are indeed properly matched, differ¬ 
ences in attitude between tlie two groups which are found in the 
second test can be ascribed to tlie propaganda, lint let us suppose 
that, for some attitudes, there is no perceptible difference, as was 
the case with our subjects’ attitude toward American intervention in 
the war. The controlled experiment will not tell us why there is 
no change. Its results shoxu only the net effect of the propaganda 
on this attitude and not the more intricate dynamics of response 
lohich led to this net effect. But, as we have seen, the failure of the 
film may be due to the fact that two themes, each of which was 
effective, produced responses which cancelled each other out. The 
interview material thus enables us to provide a psychological ex¬ 
planation of responses which may not be registered in the experi¬ 
mental results. 

A fourth type of boomerang should be briefly discussed, if only 
because it is so frequently found in propaganda. This boomerang 
results from what we may call, with due apologies to Whitehead, the 
fallacy of misplaced exemplification. Whenever propaganda deals 
with matters wiiich are familiar at first-hand to the prospective aud¬ 
ience, there is the risk that the particular examples chosen will not 
be considered representative by some in the audience who consult 
their own experience. The pamphlet dealing with Negroes and the 
war which we have previously discussed was largely devoted to the 
social and economic gains of Negroes under American democracy. 
This theme was exemplified for the most part by photographs of 
prominent Negroes, of improved housing conditions and the like, 
^me 40 per cent of a sample of Negroes discounted the entire 
pamphlet as “untrue,” because of the marked discrepancy between 
their own experience and observations, on the one hand, and these 
“examples of progress,” on the other. 

It should be noted that the truth of the examples does not spare 
them from producing a boomerang response. The reader consults 
his own immediate experience and if this does not correspond to 
the examples contained in the document, he rejects these tvhole- 
heartedly. The distrust generated by such apparent discrepancies 
between “fact” and the “propaganda” tends to be generali/.t.d and 
directed toward the document as a whole. 

Moreover, boomerang responses diffuse far beyond the persons 
who experience them initially. In discussing the document with 
others, the distrustful reader becomes, as it were, a source of contag- 
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ious scepticism. He predisposes other potential readers toward the 
same distrustful attitude. TIuis, content-analysis and response- 
analysis, which eliminate such bases for boomerang responses, serve 
an important prophylactic function. 

Our account has perhaps included enough examples of propa¬ 
ganda analysis to help overcome a perennial difficulty with writers 
and producers of propaganda. The creative writer often can not 
accept the notion that what he has conceived as a unique expression 
of an inspired moment could possibly be improved or even dealt 
with by what seems to him a rather mechanical testing procedure. 
But this is all beside the point. It is not assumed that we are getting 
at the mind of the artificers, the craftsmen, the artists who contrive 
this propaganda. It is not believed that our prosy analysis recap¬ 
tures the deft rhetoric and impressive rhythms which enter into its 
dramatic effectiveness. It is agreed that we cannot readily teach 
them their craft. Creative ideas, whether expressed in words, sounds 
or pictures, cannot be manufactured synthetically." But systematic 
research is needed to see whether propagandists have achieved their 
aims. Just as researchers cannot write acceptable scripts, so, we are 
convinced propagandists often cannot gauge the psychological effects 
of their products without using techniques such as we have de¬ 
scribed. It might even be conjectured that it is in the nature of 
this problem that the propagandist is bound to overlook some of 
the undesired implications of his work. 

This may explain the frequency with which our tests uncover 
inadequacies which, it would seem, should have been anticipated. 
But, in fact, response-analysis is usually indispensable: it uncovers a 
host of other inadequacies which we cannot now discuss at any 
length. This extends to modes of presentation. For example, con¬ 
sider the technique which the radio has adapted from the movies, 
the quick shift of scenes corresponding to montage in visual presen¬ 
tations. We are confident, on the basis of tests, that this technique 
in general leads to obscurity for the average radio listener. Continu¬ 
ity is lost. They just don’t know what it is all about. They lose 
interest. In much the same way, historical allusions often fall on 
deaf ears unless they are carefully explained. 

Or consider the question of authenticity in the case of documen¬ 
tary films. Propagandists would probably be surprised to learn how 
often the audience questions the possibility of having an actual film 
of Hitler in his mountain retreat, or of the mountainous Goering 
in a conference room. The propagandist knows that it is a clip 
from a German film, but the audience does not. Distrust is engen¬ 
dered and spreads. In the same way we have found numerous 
errors of judgment in the use of radio narrators or of officials’ 
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speeches which outrun the endurance of the audience. But details 
of this sort would consume the remainder of our available time. 

We have repeatedly emphasized the need for obtaining detailed 
evidence of responses to propaganda. As an aid toward this end, we 
have often used a device called the Program Analyzer. The device, 
so called because it was first used for radio tests, can also be used for 
any communication, such as a film, which develops along a time- 
dimension. The purpose of tlie Program Analyzer may be briefly 
explained. Interviews on responses to propaganda must of course 
be postponed until the film or radio program is over, since we do 
not wish to interrupt the normal flow of the audience’s experience. 
How, then, can we help the audience to recall their responses to 
particular aspects of the material? Should the interviewer mention 
specific scenes or episodes, he would be determining the focus of 
attention. Moreover, the interviewer’s description of the scene 
would also influence the respondent’s account of his experience. 
The Program Analyzer serves to eliminate these limitations. 

While watching a film or listening to a radio program, each sub¬ 
ject presses a green button in his right hand whenever he likes what 
is being presented, and a red button in his left hand when he dislikes 
it. He does not press either button when he is “indifferent.” These 
responses are recorded on a moving tape which is synchronized with 
the film or radio program. Thus, members of the audience register 
their approval or disapproval, as they respond to the material. Rea¬ 
sons for and details of these' reactions are later determined by the 
type of focused interview to which we have referred. 

Two advantages of this procedure are clear. In the first place, 
the audience itself selects the sections of the material which are sig¬ 
nificant enough to be made the object of a detailed interview. Each 
listener presents, as it were, a general running account of his own 
reactions by classifying the material into three groups: the items 
which affect him positively, negatively, or neutrally. 

Secondly, the responses recorded on the tape can be cumulated 
for the audience as a whole to obtain a general "curve of response.” 
This curve lends itself to.statistical treatment, enabling us to deter¬ 
mine the main sources of favorable and unfavorable response. 
Above all, it provides, together with prior content-analysis, an ex¬ 
tremely useful guide to the focused interview. 

TECHNOLOGICAL PROPAGANDA OR THE PROPAGANDA OF FACTS 

This discussion has perhaps served its major purpose. It may 
have given you some conception of procedures used in the psycho¬ 
logical analysis of propaganda. Now let us turn to some general 
conclusions which we have reached in the course of our work. 
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One of the most conspicuous responses which we observe in our 
tests is the pervasive distrust of propaganda exhibited by many peo¬ 
ple. Propaganditis has reached epidemic proportions. Any sute- 
ment of values is likely to be tagged as “mere propaganda” and at 
once discounted. Direct expressions of sentiment are suspect. Com¬ 
ments such as the following arc typical of the ubiquitous man in the 
street when he believes that others seek to sway him: 

I just think it’s too sappy to put over on an adult mind. 

To me it gave the opposite kind of a reaction tlian it was sup¬ 
posed to give me. I suppose they wanted to make you feel 
full of patriotism, but 1 think it gave me the opposite reaction. 

And then at the end — whistling “The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner.” Everybody believes in the flag, but they don’t like it 
waved in front of their faces. 

This distrust of sentiment will not surprise you. There appears 
to have been relatively little fanfare during this war. As the psycho¬ 
analyst, Ernst Kris, has put it, referring to our enemies as well as 
ourselves, “men went to war in sadness and silence.”^® Or, in the 
words of a subject in one of our tests: 

In this present situation, we haven’t seen the boys marching 
as we did in 1917. We haven’t got the feeling of the situation. 

What implications does this lack of collective outbursts of enthus¬ 
iasm have for the propagandist who seeks to rally all support to the 
war effort? 

Our observations suggest that such distrust is levelled primarily 
against propaganda which obviously seeks to ‘‘sway” or “stir” peo¬ 
ple by general appeals to sentiment. Efforts to excite diffuse emo¬ 
tions are discounted. But this is only a partial scepticism. The same 
audiences which set up defenses against fervent appeals to patriotic 
sentiments show a readiness to accept the implications of another 
type of propaganda, which we may .tentatively call technological 
propaganda or the propaganda of facts. 

Again let us begin with observations made in the course of our 
own studies. We observed at once a central interest in detailed cir¬ 
cumstantial facts. Facts are in the saddle. The following comment 
by a subject in one of our tests reflects this attitude: 

A great many people [stV] don’t like that rah-rah sort of 
patriotism that stirs you up. I [sic] like factual things. 

This desire for specific, almost technological information, some¬ 
times takes on naive forms, as can be seen from the following re¬ 
mark on a documentary film which stressed the strength of the Nazis: 
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1 was really surprised. I mean I don’t believe everything 
I have read in the papers. But what you actually see with 
your own eyes and is authentic, you have to believe. 

One of the most effective scenes in the aforementioned radio 
morale program described in great detail how the speed of a convoy 
is not necessarily determined by the speed of the slowest boat. 
Wrapped in this layer of technical information was an effective im¬ 
plication that men in the merchant marine willingly sacrifice them¬ 
selves for the'common good. The moral contained in the facts — 
“surely my sacrifices do not match theirs’’—could be accepted by 
those who would reject a direct appeal of the same type. Films show¬ 
ing battle scenes or bombings prove effective if they focus on the 
details of the operations rather than stressing the direct propaganda 
“message” for the audience. The fact, not the propagandist, speaks. 

We may now ask: why the prevalent interest in “facts”? What 
are the functions of this interest? The concrete incident, rich in cir¬ 
cumstantial detail, serves as a prototype or model which helps orient 
people toward a part of the world in which they live. It has orienta¬ 
tion-value. For large sections of the population, the historical events 
which they experience are wholly bewildering. Nations which are 
enemies one day are allies the next. The future seems dark with 
despair or bright with promise. Many have not the time or capacity 
to understand the trends and the forces behind them, yet they sense 
how closely these are bound up witli their lives. All this accentuates 
a powerful need for orientation. Concrete facts take on the role of 
models in terms of which more complicated events can be explained 
and understood. 

Illustrations of this are numerous. Thus, one episode in a radio 
morale program made a notable impression on the audience: dur¬ 
ing the last war, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, then Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, accompanied a submarine crew on a trial run, 
immediately after a series pf submarine disasters. This proved far 
more satisfying and effective than to be told directly of the courage 
and past experience of our President. It had an integrating, explan¬ 
atory function. 

He showed he wasn’t a coward; that if the men were will¬ 
ing to go down, he was willing to go; and he’s the best man 
to be president because he’s been through the thing himself, 
and because of the things he’s done. 

So, too, when films indicate specifically the virtual absence of 
armored divisions in England after Dunkirk, this type of fact will 
effectively integrate a variety of discrete points. It will be men- 
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tioned repeatedly in interviews. It helps to crystallize, so to speak, 
the ingenuity and courage of the British in the face of such odds. It 
proves effective where direct evaluations of the British would evoke 
scepticism and doubt. Facts which integrate and "explain" a gen¬ 
eral course of events comprise one important component of the 
propaganda of facts. 

We can make another general observation about the props^;anda 
of facts. We have observed that a certain type of fact which contains 
the desired propaganda implications appears to be most effective. 
This is the "startling fact," of the type exploited by “believe it or 
not” columns and by quiz programs. This is effective for at least 
three reasons. In the first place, it has great attention-value. The 
startling fact stands out as a “figure” against the “ground.” Second¬ 
ly, such tidbits of information have diffusion-value. They readily 
become part of the currency of conversation and small-talk (“Did 
you know that. . .”). The propagandistic implications of these are 
thus often transmitted by word of mouth. Finally, these integrat¬ 
ing startling facts have confidence-value. They are “cold,’ as idiom 
so aptly puts it. They are not likely to elicit the distrust which is 
so widely latent in the population. 

The propaganda of facts has yet another characteristic which 
marks it off from propaganda which seeks to persuade by clarion 
calls and direct exhortation. The propaganda of facts does not seek 
so much to tell people where to go, but rather shows them the path 
they should choose to get there. It preserves the individual’s sense 
of autonomy. He makes the decision. The decision is voluntary, 
not coerced. It is by indirection, not by prescription, that the propa¬ 
ganda of facts operates. It has guidance-value. The cumulative 
force of facts carries its own momentum, so to speak. It is virtually 
a syllogism with an implicit conclusion — a conclusion to be drawn 
by the audience, not by the propagandist. To take a case in point: 
a pamphlet was recently issued by a war agency, directed to the fam¬ 
ilies of men in the armed service, for the purpose of persuading 
them not to repeat the contents of letters received from abroad. 
Little emphasis was placed on the theme that careless words cost 
lives and ships. Instead, the bulk of the pamphlet was devoted to 
a detailed description of the methods used by the enemy to construct 
their total information from bits and patches gathered by agents on 
different occasions and in different places. Tests showed that the 
pamphlet succeeded in driving the story home, by permitting the 
reader to draw the inevitable conclusions from this circumstantial 
array of facts. The voluntary drawing of conclusions has little like¬ 
lihood of the aftermath of disillusionment which so often follows 
up(m the propaganda of exhortation. The hammerlike blows of 
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frenzied oratory may produce present acquiescence and later re¬ 
criminations; autonomous decisions under the cumulative pressure 
of facts do not exact this price. 

Interestingly enough, it appears that our enemies have also dis¬ 
covered the power of technological propaganda. This type of prop¬ 
aganda, as any other tool, may be abused as well as used. The 
pseudo-facts may supplant the fact. Several observers have com¬ 
mented on the Nazi "stage-managing” of reality. It is reported, for 
example, that prior to the invasion of Belgium, a German officer 
made an apparently forced landing in Belgium. On his person were 
found plans for an invasion quite unlike that actually intended. 
Or again, there is the case of the first night bombing of Berlin. It 
is said that the Nazis planted reports of great destruction in Berlin 
in Swiss and Swedish newspapers, accrediting them to the English. 
These accounts were rebroadcast over the German domestic radio 
and the local population was invited to look at the actual damage 
and see for themselves that the reports were untrue. In this way, 
probably, many people could not escape the conclusion that the 
British had lied. The effect of this type of self-indoctrination was 
probably considerably greater than if the German radio had directly 
denounced the veracity of the British. 

In passing, it might be remarked that the logic of the propaganda 
of facts is not far removed from the logic of progressive education. 
It is typical in progressive schools that the teacher does not indicate 
what the children are to do and believe but rather creates situations 
which lead them to decide for themselves the conduct and beliefs 
which the teacher considers appropriate. 

Your own experience will demonstrate that the propaganda of 
facts is not a "new” conception. We are concerned only with formu¬ 
lating this idea in terms which may be of some value in planning 
morale programs. Widespread distrust and scepticism pushed to 
the extreme of cynicism are corrosive forces. But, since they are 
here, they must be considered. If propaganda is restricted wholly 
to exhortation, it runs the risk of intensifying distrust. The propa¬ 
ganda of facts can be utilized to supplant cynicism with common 
understandings. 

Nor do we suggest that exhortations are wholly a thing ol the 
past. Common values and common attitudes still need to be estab¬ 
lished among a considerable part of the population if propaganda 
. is to prove effective. But our observations may be useful to those 
of us who are concerned with a constructive post-war era. We should 
not wait until post-war problems press in upon us before we recog¬ 
nize that a re-integration of societies must, to some extent, draw 
upon the instrument of propaganda. 
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• And, finally, we should not exaggerate the role prop:^;anda. 
In the long run, no propaganda can prevail if it runs counter to 
events and forces underlying these events as the fascists have begun 
to discover. Propaganda is no substitute for social policy and social 
action, but it can serve to root both policy and action in the under¬ 
standings of the people. 




PART IV 

Studies in the Sociology of Science 




INTRODUCTION 


Part IV is comprised of five papers in the sociology of science, a 
specialized field of research which can be regarded as a subdivision 
of the sociology of knowledge, dealing as it does with the social en*' 
vironment of that particular kind of knowledge which springs from 
and returns to controlled experiment or controlled observation. 

In broadest outline, the subject-matter of the sociology of science 
is the dynamic interdependence between science, as an ongoing 
social activity giving rise to cultural and civilizational products, 
and the environing social structure. The reciprocal relations be¬ 
tween science and society are the object of inquiry, as those who 
have seriously applied themselves to studies in the sociology of sci¬ 
ence have been forced to recognize. But until very recently, the 
reciprocity of these relations has received uneven attention, the im¬ 
pact of science upon society eliciting much notice, and the impact 
of society upon science, little. 

Possibly because it is so readily apparent, the impact of science 
upon the social structure, particularly through its technological by¬ 
products, has long been the object of concern if not of systematic 
study. It is plain to see that science is a dynamic force of social 
change, though not alwa ys of chan | a^s for ese en and desir ed. From 
time to time, during the last century or so, even phyical scientists 
have emerged from their laboratories to acknowledge, with pride 
and wonder, or to disown, with horror and shame, the social conse¬ 
quences of their work. The explosion over Hiroshima only veri¬ 
fied what everyone knew. Science has social consequences. 

But if the consequences of science for society have been long 
perceived, th^^onsequences of diverse social^ructures for science 
have not. Ve^few physical scientists and not many more social 
scientists have paid attention to the div erse influ ences of social struc¬ 
ture upon the ra te of d evelopment, the foci of interest and, perhaps, 
upon the very content of science. It is difficult to say why there is 
this reluctance to explore the bearing of its social environment 
upon science. The reluctance may come from the mistaken belief 
that to admit the sociological fact would be to jeopardize the auton¬ 
omy o f scie nce. Perhaps it is believed that-objertmt^ sb 7:entral 
a value in the ethos of science, is threateiled by the fact that science, 
is an organized social activity, that it presupposes support by society,} 
that the measure of this support and the types_of research for which 
it is given BjffCTj ff-difieyent social structyr^s, as does the recruit¬ 
ment of scientific talents. There may be something here of the 
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sentiment that science remains the more pure and unsullied if it is 
implicitly conceived as developing in a social vacuum. Just as the 
word “politics” now carries for many the connotation of base cor¬ 
ruption, so the phrase “social contexts of science” may connote for 
■ some physical scientists the intrusion of concerns alien to sciente- 
proper. 

Or perhaps the reluctance comes from the equally mistaken be¬ 
lief that to recognize these connections of science and society is to 
impugn the disinterested motives of the scientist. Their recogni¬ 
tion may seem to imply that the scientist seeks, first and foremost, 
not the advancement of knowledge but the aggrandizement of self. 
We have noted this familiar type of error at several points through- 
I out this book: the error lies in mistaking the level of. motivational 
analysis for the level of institutional analysis. As indicated in sev¬ 
eral of the chapters following, scientists may be most variously moti¬ 
vated — by a disinterested desire to learn, by hope of economic gain, 
by active (or, as Veblen calls it, by idle)* curiosity, by a^pression or 
competition, by egotism or altruism.^But the same motiv es in dif¬ 
ferent institutional settings take differeiu social ex pressions, just as 
different motivations in a given institutional setting may take ap¬ 
proximately the same social expression. In one institutional con¬ 
text, egoism may lead a scientist to advance a branch of science 
useful for the military arts; in another institutional context, egoism 
may lead him to work on researches with apparently no military 
use. To consider h ow . and h ow far soc ial structures canalize the 
direction of scien tific-research is not to arraign the scientist for his 
motives. 

But events of history have succeeded where the studies and writ¬ 
ings of social scientists have failed. The course of recent history 
has made it increasingly diflicult, even for scientists secluded in 
their laboratories and rarely moving about in the larger civil and 
political society, any longer to neglect the fact that science itself is 
' variously dependent on the social structure. To select but a few 
j of these events, there was first the emergence of ^azi Germany with 
I its dramatic impact upon the nature, quality, and direction of the 
I science cultivated in that country. Rather tlian reco^'izing this as 
! an extreme and therefore illuminating case of a more general rela¬ 
tionship, rather than seeing this as te^mony to the fact that scieni^ 
requires particular forms of social str ucture in order to fol l^ out 
Sts own geniu s, some physical scientists put this down as an excep¬ 
tional and pathological case, with no implications for the more gen¬ 
eral situation. During the war, however, the marshalling of the 
/forces of science led more scientists to recognize the i nterpl ay be- 
tween their science and social structure. And most recently, the 
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politicalizing of science in Soviet Russia has again led others to the 
same belied conclusion. 

With these developments coming so hard on each other’s heels 
as to seem almost one continuous event, many have come to recog¬ 
nize the connections between science and social structure among 
those who previously thought of these connections, if they thought 
of them at all, as a figment of Marxist sociology. (In his excellent 
little book. On Understanding Science, for example, James B. Co- 
nant still refers to "the interconnection between science and society" 
as a subject "about which so much has been said in r^ent years by 
our Marxist friends.”) Now, as we have seen in Chapter VIII at 
some length, Marx and Engels did indeed set forth the general con¬ 
ception of these interconnections, and deplored the practice of writ¬ 
ing "the history of the sciences as if th ey had fallen from the skies.” 
But since the time of Marx and Engels, there has been distressingly 
little empirical study of the relations between science and social 
structure. The same old historical illustrations, grown venerable 
with age and threadbare with use, have been periodically trotted out 
to indicate that^echn olog ical need som etimes lea ds scienti sts to focus 
upo n distinrtive 'prob lems of research. Through such overconform¬ 
ity to- the early conceptions of Marx and Engels, piety has been ex- 
pre^d and the advancement of social science has been limited. Or 
old quotations newly illustrated have been mistaken for research. 
A pattern of thought and writing has developed which would be 
appropriate, perhaps, for a religious group where changeless tradi¬ 
tion is the thing and ancient revelation must remain intact. But 
this is scarcely a pattern appropriate to science, including social 
science, where the founding fathers are honored, not by zealous 
repetition of their early findings, but by extensions, modifications 
and, often enough, by rejections of some of their ideas and findings. 
In the sociology of science, as in other fields, we can profitably return 
to the wisdom of Whitehead’s apothegm: "a science which hesitates 
to forget its founders is lost.” 

There is ample institutional evidence of this failure to follow 
up through empirical research the numerous and now widely recog¬ 
nized problems of the relations between science and the social struc¬ 
ture: nowhere among the universities of this country is there an 
Institute for Research on the Social Relations of Science. 

It is to these relations between science and its social environ¬ 
ment that the last five chapters of this book are devoted. Written 
at various times during the past fifteen years, these papers have two 
main objectives. They seek, first, to trace out the v aried modes of 
i nterdependence o f science and the social structure, treating science 
itself as a soc ial ins titution diversely related to the other institutions 
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of the time. And second, they attempt a functional analysis^ this 
interdependenc e, with special reference to'points of ih^^atiwand 
piki^tegi^ion. 

'Chapter XI sets forth types of linkage between social structure 
and the development of science, centering particularly on those 
societies with a highly centralized _political core. It traces the points 
of strain between the institutional norms of science and the institu¬ 
tional norms of political dictatorship. So, too, it indicates the strains, 
developing in less centralized societies such as our own, between the 
h igh evalu ation of science and its present utilization for pulitarY 
purposes and"f6r new productive equipment which is often so in¬ 
troduced as to make for u nemp loyment. It develops the suggestion 
that such social consequences of the present employment of science 
are laying the groundwork for a revolt against science, however mis- 
placed in the choice of its object this revolt might Among the 
reasons for this hostility toward science is the one expressed in a 
sentence which a short decade ago seemed dubiously figurative and 
now seems more nearly literal: “ Science is held l argely responsible 
for endowing those engines of human destruction which, it is said, 
may plunge our civilization into everlasting night and confusion.'^ 
Chapter XII consists of a paper complementary to Chapter XI, 
dealing with the relations between science an d a democr atic social 
order. The^hos of thejocid^nstitution of science is .taken, to in¬ 
clude univei^istic criteria of scimtific vid^dity and scientific worth, 
Uhus involving values easily integrated with the values of a free soci¬ 
ety in which it is men’s capacities and achievements which matter, 
not tiielr ascribed~5fatus of origins. Another component of the 
ethos of science is communisip, in the special sense that the institu¬ 
tional norms of science would make its products part of the public 
domain, s hared by all and owned by none,. The ^ai^ between 
tthis element of the ethos, with its insistence that knowTedge must be 
made available to all equipped to assimilate that knowledge, and 
\he r equirement of secre cy, often enjoined by the military and 
sometimes by economic agencies, are briefly traced. Here again, the 
recent course of history has made these institutional analyses any¬ 
thing but academic and remote from the affairs of everyday life. 
Instead, the strains increase and become visible to all. Thus, for 
example, Karl T. Compton, dedicating in 1949 new research facili¬ 
ties at a Naval Ordnance Laboratory, finds it necessary to remind 
his hearers: “Unfortunately,/secrecy and progress are mutually in¬ 
compatible. This is always true of science, whether for military 
purposes or otherwise. Science JojiTisbeLand.scientists make pro- 
gress fn an^-atyaesphere of free inquiry a nd free i nterchange of ideas, 
wilb. the continued mutual stimulation of active ndnds'diking in 
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the same or related fields. Any imposition of secrecy in science is 
like application of a brake to progress.” 

Chapter XIII follows out one implication in the preceding chap¬ 
ters to the effect that the economic by-products of science, in the 
shape of new technologies and productive equipments, react upon 
the social status of science, and presumably upon its subsequent de¬ 
velopment. This paper is partly an inquiry into sources of public 
images of science: of what science seems to do to and for people. 
There are indications that the social repute of science for the great 
majority upon its manifest and powerful technological by¬ 
products. iBut with the failure to plan the orderly introduction of 
these advan^s in technology, many workers find themselves suffer¬ 
ing from displacement, obsolescence of skills, .discontinuities in em¬ 
ployment of 'prolonged unemployment. This, too, may affect the 
popular estimate of science. And by adopting the "role of techni¬ 
cian, dfexperts' in a subaltern role taking their instructions from 
executives, the engineers and technologists find it possible to abjure 
all concern with the social consequences of diverse methods of intro¬ 
ducing technological change. 

Representing two kinds of empirical studies in the sociology of 
science, the last chapters of this book were the first to be written. 
Chapter XIV is devoted to some of the s ociological bases for the 
suppo rt of science as a so cial institution,, as this'took shape in Eng¬ 
land of the seventeentl^eiitury. It seizes upon and attempts to 
test an insight implied oy Max Weber's hypothesis of the relations 
between early ascetic Protestantism and capitalism, namely, that this 
same ascetic Protestantism helped motivate and canalize the activ-' 
ities of men in the direction of exp>erimental science. This is the 
historical form of the hypothesis. In its more general and analytical 
form, it holds that^ience, like all other social institutions, must 
be supported by th^alues of the group if it is to develop. There 
is, consequently, not the least paradox in finding that even^ ra¬ 
tional an activity as scientific research is grounded on non-rawnal 
values. This early excursion into the research problem of the socio- 
l ogical roots of interest in science needs, of course, to be anipllfi^, 
supplemented, and corrected by other empiriad studies for other 
times and places. Out of such comparative studies there is bound 
^ develop a more substantial understanding of this important sec-^ 
tor of the sociology of science. 

As the social institution of science becomes securely established, 
what are the determinants, other than wholly Kientific, of th^^oci 
of research interesTShd the selection of problems? It is to this ^es- 
tion that the final chapter is addressed, again with England as the 
place and the seventeen^ century as the time. Since this paper first 
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appeared, controversy has grown hot and heavy around the mislead¬ 
ing and sterile question of whether the sele^pn^f problems for 
scientific research is or is not affected by^feacticalJ(economi c and 
technologic) neei^bf the time. It is the elmmstSsts iiTboth camps 
wKb succeed mxonverting a problem of sociological research into 
political slogans in which the answers are in before the hard work 
of the inquiry is begun. The significant problem, after all, is not 
whether such practical influences on the course of scientific develop¬ 
ment have ever occurred, or whether they have always proved de¬ 
termining. It is, instead, a matter of multiple questions, eaclf de¬ 
manding long patient study rather than short impatient answers: 
jto what extent have these influences operated in different times and 
glace s? under whi^Tsbciotogial co nditions do they prove gre^r 
and under which , less determining? are they more characteristicallY 
found in the eairly stageTbf a scientific discipline? what are the 
diverse consequences, both for the science and for the social struc¬ 
ture, of the se veral patterns through which problems are adopted 
for research? 

materials bearing upon questions of this order accumulate, 
another sector of the sociology of science will gain in solid substance. 
The last chapter of this book is intended to provide a few such 
materials for a brief period in the early days of science in England. 



CHAPTER XI 


Science and the Social Order ^ 


F orty-three years ago. Max Weber observed that “the 
belief in the value of scientific truth is not derived from nature 
but is a product of definite cultures.’’^ We may now^a4d: and this 
belief is readily transmuted into doubt or disbelief. (Jhe persistent! 
development of science occurs only in societies of a certain order,! 
subject to a peculiar complex of tacit presuppositions and institu¬ 
tional constraints. What is for us a normal phenomenon which 
demands no explanation and secures many ‘self-evident’ cultural 
values, has been in other times and still is in many places abnormal 
and infrequent. The continuity of science requires the active par¬ 
ticipation of interested and capable persons in scientific pursuits. 
This support of science is assu red only by app ro pr iate cultural con¬ 
ditions. It is, then, important to examine those~c6ntf6][s[2Kluch 
mot ivate scienti fic careers^ which select and give prestige to certain 
scientific disciplines and reject or blur others. It will become evi¬ 
dent that changes in institutional structure may curtail, modify or 
possibly prevent the pursuit of science.^ 

Hostility toward science may arise under at least two sets of con¬ 
ditions, although the concrete systems of values — humanitarian, 
economic, political, religious — upon which it is based may vary 
considerably. The first involves the logical, though not necessarily 
correct, conclusion that the results or methods of science ar e inim - 
ical to the satisfaction of certain values. The second consists laigely 
of npn -logical elements. It rests upon the feeling of i qcomp atibil- 
ity between the sentiments embodied in the scientific ethos and 
those found in other institutions. Whenever this feeling is chal¬ 
lenged, it is rationalized. Both sets of conditions underlie, in vary¬ 
ing degrees, the current revolts against science. It might be added 
that such reasoning and affective responses are also involved in the 
social appro^ of science. But in these instances science is thought 
to faci^tateme achievement of approved ends, and basic cultural 
values are felt to be consent with those of science rather than 
emotionally inconsistent with them. The concrete position of 
science in the modem world may be analyzed, then, as a resultant 
of two sets of contrary forces, approving and opposing science as a 
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lai^-scale social activity. 

Since die space at our disposal is limited, we must restrict- our 
examination to a few conspicuous instances of the current revalua¬ 
tion of the social role of science, without implying, that the anti¬ 
science movement is in any sense thus localized. Mych of what is 
said here can probably be applied to the cases of other countries.^ 

The situation in Germany since 1933 illustrates the ways in 
which logical and non-logical processes converge to modify or cur¬ 
tail scientific activity. In part, the hampering of science is an unin-^ 
ten ded by-prod uct of changes in political structure and nationalistic ‘ 
In accordance with the dogma of ‘race purity,’ practically 
all persons who do not meet the polilically imposed criteria of 
‘Aryan’ ancestry and of avowed sympathy with Nazi aims have been 
eliminated from universities and scientific institutes.'^ Since these 
‘outcasts’ include a considerable number of eminent scientists, one 
indirect consequence of the racialist purge is the weakening of 
8cien(% in Germany. 

Implicit in this racialism is a belief in race defilement through 
actual or symbolic contact.* Scientific research by those of unim¬ 
peachable ‘Aryan’ ancestry who collaborate with non-Aryans or 
who even accept their scientific theories is either restricted or pro¬ 
scribed. A new racial-political category has been introduced to 
include these incorrigible Aryans: the category of ‘White Jews.’ 
The most prominent member of this new race is the Nobel Prize 
physicist, Werner Heisenberg, who has persisted in his declaration 
that Einstein’s theory of relativity constitutes an “obvious basis for 
further research.’’’ / 

In these instances, the'^entiments of national and racial purity 
have clearly prevailed over utilitarian rationality. The application 
of-such criteria has led to a greater proportionate loss to the natural 
science and medical faculties in German universities than to the 
theological and juristic faculties, as E. Y. Hartshome has found.* In 
contrast, utilitarian considerations are foremost when it comes to 
official policies concerning the directions to be followed by scientific 
research. Scientific work which promises direct practical benefit 
to the Nazi party or the Third Reich is to be fostered above all, and 
research funds are to be re-allocated in accordance with this policy.* 
The rector of Heidelberg; University announces that “the question 
of the scientific significance (WissenschaftUchkeit) of any knowledge 
is of quite secbndary importance when compared with the question 
of its utilit^r^ 

, The general tone of antidntelleaualism, with its depreciation 
of the theorist and its glorification of the man of actiop^^ may have 
long^nin rather than immediate B ear ln y apOTlKe ^ace of science 
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in Germany. For should these attitudes become fixed, the most 
gifted elements of the population may be expected to shun those 
intellectua l disciplines w hich have thus become .disreputable. Even 
now, effects of this anti-theoreticar attitude can be detected in the 
allocation of academic interests in the German universities.^'-^ 

It would be misleading to suggest that the new German State 
has completely repudiated science and intellect. The ofTicial atti¬ 
tudes toward science are clearly ambivalent and unstable. (For this 
reason, any statements concerning science in contemporary Germany 
are made under correction.) On the one hand, the challenging 
scepticism of scienc e interferes witli the imposition of a new set of 
values which demand an unquestioning acquiescence. But the new 
dictatoVships must recognize, as did Hobbes who also argued that 
the State must be all or nothing, that scie nce i sjXMver. For military, 
economic and political reasons, theoreticaTscience — to say nothing 
of its more respectable sibling, technology — cannot be safely dis¬ 
carded. Experience has shown that the^^ost esoteric researches 
have found important applicatioiis/' Unless utility and rationality 
are dismissed beyond recall, it cannot be forgotten that Clerk Max¬ 
well’s speculations on the ether led Hertz to the discovery that culm¬ 
inated in the wireless. And indeed one Nazi spokesman remarks: 
“As the practice of today rests on the science of yesterday, so is the 
research of today the practice of tomorrow.’’^^ Emphasis on utility 
requires an unbanishablc minimum jntprpitf in which can 

be enlisted in the service of the State and industry.^* At the same 
time, this emphasis leads to a limitation of research in pure science. 

JlAn analysis of the role of scieiJce in the Nazi state uncovers the 
following elements and processes, ^he spread of domination by one 
segment of the social structure — tlie State — involves a demwd for 
primary loyalty to it. Scientists, as well as all others, are called upon 
to relinquish adlierence to all institutional norms which, in the opin¬ 
ion of political authorities, conflict with those of the State.^® "The 
I norms of the scientific ethos must be sacrificed, insofar as they de- 
imand a repudiation of the politically impnspd rriK»ri.i of scientific 
vali dity or of scientific worth. The expansion of political control 
thus introduces conflictlh^oyalties. In this respect, the reactions 
pf devout Catholics who resist the efforts of the political authority 
to redefine the social structure, to encroach upon the preserves 
which are traditionally those of religion, are of the same order as 
/the resistance of- the scientist. From the sociological point 'of view, 
the place of science in the totalitarian world is largely the same as 
that of all other institutions except the newly-dominant State. The 
\ basic change consists in placing sciejpGe-in . a new so cial context 
I where it appears to compete at times with loyalty to flJesfaisr^Thus, 
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cooperation with non-Aryans is redefined as a symbol of political 
disloyalty. In a liberal order, the limitation of science does not 
arise in this fashion. For in such structures, a substantial sphere of 
autonomy — varying in extent, to be sure — is enjoyed by non-politi¬ 
cal institutions. > 

The conflict between the totalitarian state and the scientist de¬ 
rives in part, then, from an incompatibili ty betwe en, ihe. .etjiic of 
scienc e_ap d the new poUtical coSewTu^ils imposed upon all, irre¬ 
spective of occupational creed. The ethos of science^" involves 
tile functionally necessary demand that theories or generalizations 
be evaluated in terms of their logi cal c onsistency and consonance 
with facts. The political ethic would introduce tiie hitherto irrele¬ 
vant criteria of the race oiipplitical creed of the theorist.^’' Modem 
science has considered the personal equation as a potential source 
of error and has evolved impersonal criteria for checking such erroiy 
It is now called upon to assert that certain scientists, because of their 
extra-scientific affiliations, are a priori incapable of anything but 
spurious and false theories. In some instances, scientists are re- 
f(|uired to accept the judgments of scientifically incompetent political 
ileaders concerning matters of science. .But such politically advisable 
tactics run counter to^he institutionalized norms of science. These, 
however, are dismissed by the totalitarian state as ‘liberalistic’ or 
‘cosmopolitan’ or ‘bourgeois’ prejudices,^** ^^asrnuch as they cannot 
be readily integrated with the campaign for an unquestioned politi¬ 
cal creed. 

From a leader perspective, the conflict is a phase of institutional 
dynamics. ,^ience, which has acquired a considerable degree of 
autonomy and has evolved an institutional complex which engages 
tlie allegiance of scientists, now has both its traditional autonomy 
and its rules of the game — its ethos, in short — challenged by an 
external authority. The sentiments embodied in the ethos of 
science — characterized by such terms as intellectual honesty, integ¬ 
rity, organized scepticism, disinterestedness, impersonality — are out¬ 
laid by the set of new sentiments which the State would impose 
in the sphere of scientific Tesearch^ With a shift from the previous 
structure where limited loci of power are vested in the several fields 
of human activity to a structure where there is one centralized locus 
of authority over all'phases of behavior, the r epresentat ives of each 
sjE ^ere act to resist such changes tmd to preserve the ori^nal struc- 
ture of pluralistic"authority. .^|{hough it is customary to think of 
the scientist as a dispassionate, impersonal individual — and this is 
not inaccurate as far as his technical activity is concerned ~ it must 
be remembered that the scientist, in company with aU other profes¬ 
sional workers, has a large e^tional investment in his way of life. 
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defined by the institutional norms which govern his activity. The 
’ social stability of science can be ensured only if adequate defences 
are set up against changes imposed from outside the scientific fra¬ 
ternity its^. 

This process of preserving institutional integrity and resisting 
new definitions of social structure which may interfere with the 
autonomy of science finds expression in yet another direction, 'll is 
a basic assumption of modem science that scientific propositions 
“are invariant with respect to tlie individual” and group.^° But in 
a completely politicalized society — where as one Nazi theorist put 
it, “the universal meaning of the political is recognized”^*’—this 
assumption is impugned. Scientific ‘findings’ are held to be merely 
the expression of r ace or class or nation.^^ Insofar as these doctrines 
percolate to the laity, they invite a'general distrust of science and a 
depreciation of the prestige of the scientist, whose discoveries appear 
arbitrary and fickle.) This variety of anti-intellectualism which 
threatens his social position is characteristically enough resisted by 
the scientist. On the ideological front as well, totalitarianism en¬ 
tails a conflict with the traditional assumptions of modem science. 

One sentiment which is assimiliated by the scientist from the 
very outset of his training pertains to the purity of science, ^^ience 
must not suffer itself to become the handmaiden of theology or 
economy or stai^. The function of this sentiment is likewise to pre¬ 
serve the autonomy of scien/fe. For if such extra-scientific criteria 
of {he value of science as presumable consonance with religious doc¬ 
trines or economic utility or political appropriateness are adopted, 
science becomes acceptable only insofar as it meets these criteria. I^ 
other words,^*^the ‘p ure science sentiment ’ is «liminated, science 
becomes subject to the direct control of other institutional agencies 
and jts place in society becomes increasingly uncertain. The persis¬ 
tent repudiation by scientists oF the application'of ^tili tarian jiorms 
to their work has as its chief function the avoidance of this danger, 
which is particularly marked at the present tin^ A tacit recogni¬ 
tion of this function may be the source of that possibly apocryphal 
toast at a dinner for scientists in Cambridge: To pure mathematics, 
and may it never be of any use to anybody! 

trhe exaltation of pure scienc e is thus seen to be a defence ag ainst 
the invasion of norms which limit directions of potential advance 
and t hreaten the stability and continuance o f scientific research as 
a. valu^ social activity. lOf course, the techhoTogical criterion of 
sciehtific acliTevement has also a p ositive social function for gp ience. 
The increasing comforts and conveniences deriving from technology 
and ultiinately from science invite the social support of scientific 
tesearciy 'They also testify to the integrity'of the ‘Scientist, since ab- 
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stract and difficult theories which cannot be understood or evaluated 
by the laity are presumably ‘proved’ in a fashion which can be 
understood by all, i.e., through their technological applications. 
Readiness to accept the authority of science rests, to a considerable 
extent, upon its daUy^ demonstration of power.Were it not for 
such indirect demonstrations, me continued social support of that 
'Science which is intellectually incomprehensible to the public would 
hardly be nourished on faith alon^v^ 

At the same time, this stress upon the purity of science has had 
other consequences which threaten rather than preserve the social 
esteem of science. It is repeated ly urge d that scientists should Jn 
tl^ir research ignore all considerations other than the advance of 
kno^yledge.^ Attention is to be focused exclusively on the scientific 
significance of their work with no rnnrprn fr>r th«» prartifjl uses tn 
which it may be put or for its social r epercussions gen erally. The 
customary justification of this tenet —which is partly rooted in 
fact’^ and which, in any event, has definite social functions, as we 
have just seen —holds tiiat failure to adhere to this injunction will 
encumber research by increasing the possibility of bias and error. 
JKlt this metho dological view overlooks the social results of such an 
attitude. ~ i'he oDjective consequents" bf~this attitude have’Tur- 
niilied a furtl\p(' basis of revolt against science^an incipient revolt 
which is found in virtually every society where science has reached 
a high stage of development. Since the scientist does not or cannot 
control the direction in which his discoveries are applied, he be¬ 
comes the subject of reproach and of more violent reactions insofar 
as these applicatiom are disapproved by the agents of authority or 
by pressure groupft'^he antipathy toward the technological prod- 
^ts is project ed toward science i^If. Thus, when newly discovered 
gases or explosives are applied as military instruments, chemistry as 
a whole is censured by those whose humanitarian sentiments are 
outragQd;^* Science is held largely responsible for endowing those 
engines of human destruction which, it is said, may plunge our civil¬ 
ization into everlasting night and confusion. Or, to take another 
prominent instance, the rapid development of science and related 
technology has led to an implicitly anti-science movement by vested 
interests and by those whose sense of “economic justice” is offended. 
The eminent Sir Josiah Stamp and a host of less illustrious folk 
have proposed a moratorium on invention and discovery,®* in order 
that man may have a breathing spell in which to adjust his social 
and ecpnomic structure to the constantly changing environment 
with which he is presented by the "embarrassing fecundity of tech- 
nol(^.” These proposals have received wide publicity in the prd|L 
and have been ui^d widi unslackened insistence before scienti^c 
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bodies and governmental agencies.^^ The opposition comes equally, 
from those representatives of ^tor who fear the loss of investment 
in skills which become obsolete before the flood of new technologies 
and from the ranks of those capitalis ts who object to the premature 
obsolescence of their machinery. Although these proposals prob¬ 
ably will not be translated into action within the immediate future, 
tliey constitute ^one-^ssible nucleus about which a revolt against 
science in general may materialize. It is largely immaterial whether 
these opinions which make science ultimately responsible for unde¬ 
sirable situations are valid or not. W. L Thomas’ sociological theo¬ 
rem -^If men define situations as real, they are real in their conse¬ 
quences^ has been repeatedly verified. / 

yin snort, this basis for the re-v^uation of science derives from 
what I have called elsewhere the^imperious immediacy of inter-’ 
est."*® Concern with the primary goal, the furtherance of knowl-1 
edge, is coupled with a disregard of those consequences ^ich lie 
outside the area of immediate interest, but these social results react 
so as to interfere with the original pursuitSy Such behavior may be 
rational in the sense that it may be expected to lead to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the immediate interest. But it is inrational in the sense that 
it defeats other values, which are not, at the moment, paramount' 
but which are ppne the less an integral part pf the social scale of j 
values. Precisely because ^ientlfic research is not conducted in a' 
social vacuum, its effects ramify into other spheres of value and in¬ 
terest. Insofar as these effects are deemed socially undesirable, 
science is charged with responsibility. The goods of science are no 
longer considered an unqualified blessing. Examined from this per¬ 
spective, the^enet of pure science and disinterestedness has helped 
to prepare its own epitaph. 

Battle lines are drawn in terms of the question: can a good 
tree bring forth evil fruit? Those who would cut down or stunt 
the tree of knowledge because of its accursed fruit are met with the 
claim that the evil ffuit lias b een grafted on the good tree by 
the agent s of state wd economy. It may salve the conscience of the 
individual man of science to hold that an^nadequate social struc¬ 
ture has led to the perversion of his discoveries^ But this wil l hardly 
satisfy an embittered o ppos ition. Just as the motiv es of scientists 
may range from a passionate desire in the fu^herance of knowledge 
to a profound interest in achieving personal fame and just as the 
f unctio ns of scientific research may vary from providing prestige¬ 
laden rationalizations of the existing order to enhancing our control 
of nature, so may the social effects of science be considere d p emi- 
ciftus jKi.SQciety or .resulT i_a_. th£-m^ificatiQn of the scientific edios 
itself. There is a tendency for scientists to assume that the social 
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effects of science must be beneficial in the long run. This article of 
faith performs the function of providing a rationale for scientific 
research, but it is manifestly not a statement of fact. It involves the 
confusion of truth'and sociaTutillty which is characteristically found 
in the non-logical penumbra of science. 

Another relevant phase of the connections between science and 
the social order has seldom been recognized. AVith the increasing 
complexity of scientific research, a long program of rigorous train¬ 
ing is necessary to test or even to understand the new scientific find¬ 
ings. The modern scientist has necessarily subscribed to a cult of 
unintelligibility. There results an increasing gap between the scien¬ 
tist and the laity. The layman must take on faith the publicized 
statements about relativity or quanta or other such esoteric subjects. 
This he has readily done inasmuch as he lias been repeatedly assured 
tliat the technologic achievements from which he has presumably 
benefited ultimately derive from such research^ Nonetheless, he re¬ 
tains a certain suspicion of these bizarre theories. Popularized and 
frequently garbled versions of the new science stress those theories 
which seem to run counter to common sense. To the ‘public mind,’ 
»science and esoteric terminology become indissolubly linked. The 
I presumably scientific pronouncements of totalitarian spokesmen on 
i race or economy or history are for the uninstructed laity of the same 
I order as announcements concerning an expanding universe or wave 
I mechanics. In both instances, the laity is in no position to under¬ 
stand these conceptions or to check their scientific validity and in 
both instances they may not be consistent with common sense. If 
anything, the myths of totalitarian theorisu will seem more plaus¬ 
ible and are certainly more comprehensible to the general public 
than accredited scientific theories, since they are closer to common- 
sense experience and cultural bias, partly as a result of scientific 
advance, therefore, the population atTarge has become ripe for new 
mysticisms clothed in apparently scientific jargon. This promotes 
the success of propaganda generally. '£he borrowed authority of 
s cience beco mes a powerful prestige symboPfbr unsdentific^dbc^ 

^ines. .. 

•^Another feature of the scientific attitude is organized scepticism, 
which becomes, often enough, iconoclasm.^'' Science may seem to 
challenge the “comfortable power assumptions” of other institu- 
tions,’”* simply by subjecting them to detached scrutiny. Organized 
scepticism involves a latent questioning of certain bases of estab¬ 
lished routine, authority, 'vested procedures and the realm of the 
‘sacred’ ^nerally. It is true that, logically, to establish the empiri- 
caTgenesis of beliefs and values is opt to de ny their vali<jaty. but this 
it (fften ^e p^chological effect on the naive mind, institutionalized 
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symbols and values demand attitudes of loyalty, adherence and re¬ 
spect. Science which asks questions of f act concerning every p has e 
of nature and sodety comes into psychological, not logical^ conflict 
wi th QtF iCT'atti tudes toward these ^amejjata which h^e b.e£n.£Xystal- 
lize d and frequently ritu alized bv other^institutioiV Most institu¬ 
tions demand unqu^ified faith; but the institution of science makes 
scepticism a virtue/ Every institution involves, in this sense, a 
‘sacred area,’ which is resistant to ‘profane’, examination in terms 
of scientific observation and logic. The institution of science itself 
involves emotional adherence to certain values. But whether it be 
the sacred sphere of political convictions or religious faith or eco¬ 
nomic rights, the scientific investigator does not conduct himself in 
the prescribed uncritical and ritualistic fashion. He does not pre¬ 
serve the cleavage between the sacred and the profane, between that 
which requires uncritical respect and that which can be objectively 
analyzed.®® 

'It is this which in part lies at the root of revolts against the so- 
called intrusion of science into other spheres. In the past, this re¬ 
sistance has come for the most part from the church which restrains 
the scientific examination of sanctified doctrines. Textual criticism 
of the Bible is still suspect. This resistance on the part of organized 
religion h|u become less significant as the loc us of social power 
shifted to economic Imff'political institutions which in their Turn 
evidence an undisguised antagonism toward that generalized scepti¬ 
cism which is felt to challenge the bases of institutional stabilityt' 
This opposition may exist quite apart from the introduction of cer¬ 
tain scientific discoveries which appear to invalidate particular dog¬ 
mas of church, economy and state. It is rather a diffuse, frequently^ 
vague, recognition that scepticism threatens the status quo. It must 
be emphasized again that there is no logical necessity for a conflict 
between scepticism, within the sphere of science, and the emotional 
adherences demanded by other institutions. But as a psychological 
derivative, this conflict invariably appears whenever science extends 
its research to new fields toward which there are institutionalized 
attitudes or whenever other institutions extend (heir area of control. 
In the totalitarian society, the centralization of institutional control 
is a source of opposition to science; in other structures, the extension 
of scientific research is of greater importance. Dictatorship organ¬ 
izes, centralizes and hence intensifies sources of revolt against science 
which in a liberal structure remain unorganized, diffuse and often 
latent. 

In a liberal society, integration derives primarily from the body 
of culturaj norms toward which human activity is oriented. In a 
dictatorial structure, integration is effected primarily by formal 
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oiganization and centralization of social control. Readiness to ac¬ 
cept this control is instilled by speeding up the process of infusing 
the body politic with new cultural values, by substituting high- 
pressure propaganda for the slower process of the diffuse inculcation 
of social standards. These differences in the mechanisms through 
which integration is typically effected permit a greater latitude for 
self-determination and autonomy to various institutions, including 
science, in the liberal than in the totalitarian structure. Through 
such rigorous organization, the dictatorial state so intensifies its 
control over non-political institutions as to lead to a situation which 
is different in kind as well as degree. For example, reprisals against 
science can more easily find expression in the Nazi state thaii in 
America, where, interests, are not so organized as to enforce limita¬ 
tions upon science, when these are deemed necessary.^ Incompatible 
smtiments must be insulated from one another or integrated with 
each other if there is to be social stability But such insulation be¬ 
comes virtually impossible when there exists centralized control 
under the aegis of any one sector of social life which imposes, and 
attempts to enforce, the obligation of adherence to its values and 
sentiments as a condition of continued existence. In liberal struc¬ 
tures the absence of such centralization permits the necessary degree 
t ^f insulation by ^aranteein^To eacBTsphere "restricted rights of 
autonomy and thus gnable s the ^gradual integration of temporarily 
inconsistent elements. 

. The main conclusions of this paper may be briefly summarized. 
There exists a jatent and active hostility toward science in many 
-societies, although the extent of this antagonism cannot yet be estab¬ 
lished. ^.The prestige which science has acquired within the last 
three centuries is so great that actioiis curtailing its scope or repud¬ 
iating it in part are usually coupled with afRrmation of the undis¬ 
turbed integrity of science or “the rebirth of true science.” These 
verbal respects to the pro-science sentiment are frequently at vari¬ 
ance with the behavior of those who pay them. In part, the anti¬ 
science movement derives from the a^iflicLJbet»£eeaL.t!ie ethosLof 
sc ienc e and of other social institutions. A corollary of this proposi¬ 
tion is that contempotary revolts against science are formally s imilar 
to pr evious revpjts, although the concrete sources mc different. Con- 
arises when the social effects of applying scientific knowledge 
are deemed undesirable, when the scientist’s scepticism is directed 
toward the basic values of other institutions, when the expansion of 
political or religious or economic authority limits the autonomy of 
the scientist, when anti-intellectualism, questions the value and in¬ 
tegrity of science and when non-scientific criteria of eligibility for 
scientific research are introduced. 
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This paper does not purport to present a program for action in 
order to withstand the current threats to the development and 
autonomy of science. It may be suggested, however, tha^as long 
as the locus of soci al power resides in any one institution other than 
science and as long as scientists themselves are uncertain of their 
•primary loyalty, their position becomes tenuous and uncertain.'^ 




CHAPTER XII 


Science and Democratic Social Structure 


S CIENCE. AS ANY OTHER ACTIVITY involving social col¬ 
laboration, is subject to shifting fortunes. Difficult as the very 
notion may appear to thoK reared in a culture which grants science 
a prominent if not a commanding place in the scheme of things, it 
is evident that science is not immune from attack, restraint and re¬ 
pression. Writing a scant thirty-five years ago, Veblen could observe 
that the faith of western culture in science was unbounded, unques¬ 
tioned, unrivalled. The revolt from science which then appeared 
so improbable as to concern only the timid academician who would 
ponder all contingencies, however remote, has now been forced 
upon the attention of ^ientist and layman_alike. Local contagions 
of anti-intellectualism threaten to become epidemic. 

SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 

Incipient and actual attacks upon the integprity of science have 
led scientists to recognize their dependence on particular types of 
social structure. Manifestos and pronouncements by associations of 
scientists are devoted to the relations of science and society. ''An 
‘institutjfinjinder auack.inust.re.:examine its foundations, restate its 
objectives, seelTout its rationale. Crisis invites self-appraisal. Now 
that they have been confronted with challenges to their way of life, 
scientists have been jarred into a state of acute self-consciousness: 
consciousness of sel f as an integral elem ent of society with corres¬ 
ponding obligations and interests.^ A tower of ivory becomes un¬ 
tenable when iirWatls are under assault. After a prolonged period 
of Relative security, during which the ‘pursuit and diffusion of 
knowledge’ had risen to a leading place if indeed not the first rank 
in the scale of cultural values, scientists are compelled to vindicate 
the ways of science to man. Thus they have come full circle to the 
point of re-emergence of science in the modem world. Three cen¬ 
turies ago, when the institution of science could claim little inde¬ 
pendent warrant for social support, natural philosophers were like¬ 
wise led to justify s^ence .as.AJii£an& to the culturally validated ends 
of economi^utility and glo^cation oTCod. The pursuit of science 
was then no self-evident valtte. With the unending flow of achieve- 
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ment, however, the iigstr umen tel was tr^sformed into the tei^nal, 
the means, into the end. Thus fortified, the Kientist came to regard 
himself as independent of society and to consider science as a self¬ 
validating enterprise which was in^oc.iety.but not pHt. A frontal 
assault on the autonomy of scien^ was required to convert this san¬ 
guine isolationism into realistic participation in the revolutionary 
conflict of cultures. The joining of the issue has led to a clarifica¬ 
tion and reaffirmation of the ethos of modem science. 

Science is a deceptively inclusive word which refers to a variety 
of distinct though interrelated items. It is commonly used to de¬ 
note (1) a set of characteristic methods by means of which knowledge 
is certified; (2) a stock of accumulated knowledge stemming from the 
application of these methods; (3) a set of cultural values and mores 
governing the activities termed scientific; or (4) any combination 
of the foregoing. We are here concerned in a preliminary fashion 
with the cult ural struct ure Pf science, that is, with one lim ited asp^t 
of scien ce m an institution. Thus, we shall consider, not the meth¬ 
ods of science, but the mores with which they are hedged about. 
To be sure, methodological canons are often technical expedients 
and/moral compulsives, but it is solely the latter which is our con¬ 
cern. This is an essay in the sociology of science, not an excursion 
in methodology. Similarly, we shall not deal with the substantive 
findings of science (hypotheses, uniformities, laws), except as these 
are pertinent to standardized social sentiments toward science. This 
is not an adventure in polymathy. 

The ethos of science is that affectively toned complex of values 
and norms which is held to be binding on the man of science.'^* 
The norms are expressed in the form of prescriptions, proscriptions 
and permissions. These are legitimatized in terms of institutional 
values. These imperatives, transmitted by precept and example and 
reenforced by sanctions, are in varying degrees internalized by the 
scientist, thus fashioning his ‘scien tific conscien ce’ or, if one prefers 
the latter-day phrase, his superego. Although the ethos of science has 
not been codified,” it can be inferred from the moral consensus of 
scientists as expressed in use and wont, in countless writings on ‘the 
scientific spirit’ and in moral indignation directed toward contra¬ 
ventions of the ethos. 

An examination of the ethos of modem science is but a limited 
ihtroduction to a larger problem: the comparative study of the in- 
stitutional structure of science. Although detailed” monographs 
assembling the needed comparative materials are few and scattered, 
they provide some basis for the provisional assump tion that “science 
! is afforded opportunity for development in a democratic order 
I which is integrated with the ethos of science.*' 'This is not to say 
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that the pursuit of science is confined to democracies.* The most 
diverse social structures have provided some measure of support to 
science. We have only to remember that the Accademia del C i- 
mento was spon sored by .twouMedkis; that Charles j(l^claims histor-i 
icalliittention chiefly for his grant of a charter to the Royal Society^ 
of London and his sponsorship of the Greenwich Observatory; that 
the Acad^mie des Sciences was founded under the auspices of Louis 
XIV, on the advice of Colbert; that urged into acquiescence by'' 
Leibniz, F rederick I endowed the Berlin Academy, and that the St. 
Petersburg Academy of lienees was instituted by Peter the Greats 
(to refute the view that Russians are barbarians). But such histor- 
ical facts do not imply a random association of science and social 
structure. There is the further question of the^ratio of scien tifi c 
uhievement tascientific potentialities. Science develops in various 
social structures, to be sure, but^hich provide an institutional con¬ 
text for the fullest measure of development? 

THE ETHOS OF SCIENCE 

The institutional goal of science is the extension of certified 
knowledge. The technical methods employed toward this end pro¬ 
vide the relevant definition of knowledge: empirically confirmed 
and logically consistent predictions. The institutional imperatives 
(mores) derive from the goal and the methods. The entire struc¬ 
ture of technical and normal norms implements the final objective. 
The technical norm of empirical evidence, adequate, valid and re¬ 
liable, is a prerequisite for sustained true prediction; the technical 
norm of logical consistency, a prerequisite for systematic and valid 
prediction. The mores of science possess a methodologic rationale 
but they are binding, not because they are procedurally efficient, but 
because they are believed right and good. They are moral, not tech¬ 
nical, prescriptions. 

Four sets of institutional imperatives — upiversalism, cqpimun- 
ism, disinterestedness, organized scepticism— comprise the ethos of 
modem science. 

Universalism 

Universalism finds immediate expression in the canon that tmth 
claims, whatever their source, are to be subjected to preestablished 
impersonal criteria: consonant with observation and with previous¬ 
ly confirmed knowledge. The acceptance or rejectio n of cl aim s en¬ 
tering the lists of science is not to depend on the personal or social 
attributes of their protagonist; his race, nationality, religion, class 
and personal qualities are as such irrelevant.^ Obj ectivity pr e¬ 
cludes particularism . The circumstances that scientifically verified 
formulations refer to objective sequences and correlations militates 
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against all efforts to impose particularistic criteria of validity. The 
Haber process cannot be invalidated by a Nurembei^ decree nor 
can an Anglophobe repeal the law of gravitation. The chauvinist 
may expunge the names of alien scientists from historical textbooks 
but their formulations remain indispensable to science and technol¬ 
ogy. However echt-deutsch or hundred-per-cent American the final 
increment, some aliens are accessories before the fact of every new 
technical advance. The imperative of universalism is rooted deep 
in the impersonal character of science. ru4 ■ 

However, the institution of science is but part of a lai^r social 
structure with which it is not always integrated. When the larger 
culture opposes universalism, the ethos of science is subjected to 
serious strain. Ethnocentrism is not compatible with universalism. 
Particularly in fimerof international conflict, when the dominant 
definition of the situation is such as to emphasize national loyalties, 
the man of science is subjected to the conflicting imperatives of 
scientific universalism and of ethnocentric particularism.^* The 
structure of the situation in which he finds himself determines the 
social role which is called into play. The man of science may be 
converted into a man of war — and act accordingly. (Pasteur: "Le 
savant a une patrie, la science n’en a pas.”) Thus, in 1914 the mani¬ 
festo of 93 German scientists and scholars — among them, Baeyer, 
Brentano, Ehrlich, Haber, Eduard Meyer, Ostwald, Planck, Schmol- 
ler and Wassermann—unloosed a polemic in which German, French 
and English men arrayed their political selves in the garb of scien¬ 
tists. Dispassionate scientists impugned ‘enemy’ contributions 
charging nationalistic bias, log-rolling, intellectual dishonesty, in¬ 
competence and lack of creative capacity.'^ Yet this very deviation 
from the norm of universalism actually presupposed the legitimacy 
of the norm^For ‘nationalistic bias' is opprobrious only if judged 
in terms of the standard of universalism: within another institu¬ 
tional context, it is redefined as a virtue, patriotism. Thus by the 
very process of contemning their violation, the mores are reaffirmed. 

Even under counter-pressure, scientists of airhatTonalities ad¬ 
hered to the universalistic standard in more direct terms. The 
international, impersonal, virtually anonymous character of science 
was reaffirmed.*’ Denial of the norm was conceived as a breach of 
huth. 

Universalism finds further expression in the demand that careers 
be open to talents. The rationale is provided by the institutional 
goal. To restrict scientific careers on grounds other than lack of 
competence is to.£reiudice the furtheiante of kimwledge. Free ac¬ 
cess to scientific pursuits is a functional imperative,j^xpediency 
and morality coincide. Hence the anomaly of a Charles II invoking 
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the mores of science to reprove the Royal Society for their would-be 
exclusion of John Graunt, the political arithmetician, and his in¬ 
structions that “if they found any more such tradesmen, they shoulc^. 
be sure to admit them without further ado.” 

Here again the ethos of science may not be consistent with that 
of the larger society. Scientists may assimilate caste-standards andi,- 
close their ranks to those of inferior status, irrespective of capacity 
or achievement. But this provokes an unstable situation. Elaborate 
ideologies are called forth to obscure the incompatibility of caste- 
mores and the institutional goal of science. Caste-inferiors must be 
shown to be inherently incapable of scientific work, or, at the very 
least, their contributions must be systematically devaluated. “It can 
be adduced from the history of science that the founders of research 
in physics, and the great discoverers from Galileo and Newton to 
the physical pioneers of our own time, were almost exclusively 
Aryans, predominantly of the Nordic race.” The modifying phrase, 
‘aijnost exclusively,’ is recognized as an m sufficie nt basis for denying 
outcastes all claims to scientific achievement. Hence the ideology 
is rounded out by a conception of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ science: the real¬ 
istic, pragmatic science of the Aryan is opposed to the dogmatic, 
formal science of the non-Aryan.'^' Or, grounds for exclusion are 
sought in the extra-scientific capacity of men of science as enemies 
of the state or church.^ Thus, the exponents of a culture which 
abjures universalistic standards in general feel constrained to pay 
lip-service to this value in the realm of science. Universalism is 
deviously affirmed in theory and suppressed in practice. 

However inadequately it may be put into practice, the ethos of_ 
democracy includes u niversalism as a d ominant guiding principle 
Democratization is tantamount to the progressive elimination of re-1 
straints upon the exercise and development of socially valued capaci-' 
ties. Impersonal criteria of accomplishment and not fixation of 
status characterize the democratic society., Insofar as such restraints 
do persist, they are viewed as obstacles in the path of full demo¬ 
cratization. Thus, insofar as laissez-faire democracy permits the 
accumulation of differential advantages for certain segments of the 
population, differentials which ure not bound up with demonstrated 
differences in capacity, the democratic process leads to increasing 
regulation by political authority. Under changing conditions, new 
tech nical forms of organization must b e. introduced to preserve and 
exte nd equality of opportunity. 'The political apparatus designed 
to put democratic ^ueT into practice may thus vary, but universal¬ 
istic standards are maintained. To the extent that a society is 
democratic, it provides scope for the exercise of universalistic criteria 
in science. 
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'Communism 

‘Communism/ in the non-technical and extended sense o£ com¬ 
mon ownenhip of goods, is a second integral element of the scientific 
ethos. The substantive findings of science are a product of social 
qjllaborationJtnd are assi gned to the community. They constitute 
a common heritage in which the equity of the individual producer 
is severely limited. An eponymous law or theory does not enter 
into the exclusive possession of the discoverer and his heirs, nor do 
the mores bestow upon them special rights of use and disposition. 
‘Property’ rights in science are whittled down to a bare minimum 
by the rationale of the scientific ethic. The scientist’s claim to ‘his’ 
intellectual ‘property’ is limited to that of reco gnition and este em 
which, if the institution functions with a modicum of efficiency, is 
roughly commensurate with the .significance, of .the increments 
brought to the common fund of knowledge. Eponymy — e.g., the 
G>pemican system, Boyle’s law — is thus at once a mnemonic and 
a commemorative device. 

Given such institutional emphasis upon r ecognition and est eem 
9S the sole property right of the scientist in ms discoveries, the 
concern with scientific prionty becomes a ‘normal’ response. Those 
controversies over priority which punctuate the history of modern 
science are generated by the institutional accent on originality.” 

. There issues a competitive cooperation. The products of competi¬ 
tion ^re communized,^” and esteem accrues to the producer. Nations 
take up claims to priority,^”* and fresh entries into the common¬ 
wealth of science are tagged with the names of nationals: witness 
the controversy raging over the rival claims of Newton and Leibniz 
to the differential calculus. But al^this does not challenge the 
status of scientific knowledge as common property. 

The institutional conception of science as part of the public 
domain is linked with the imperative for communication of findings. 
Secrecy is the antithesis of this norm; full and open communication 
its enactment.^^ The pressure for diffusion of results is reenforced 
by the instituti onal g oal o^dvancing the boundaries of knowledge’ 
and by the i ncentjy e of rerognition which is, of course, contingent 
upon publication. A scientist who does not communicate his impor¬ 
tant discoveries to the scientific laboratory — thus, a Henry Caven¬ 
dish — becomes the target for ambivalent responses. He is esteemed 
for his talent and, perhaps, for his modesty. But,, institutionally con¬ 
sidered, his ‘modesty’ is seriously misplaced, in view of the moral 
compulsive for ‘sharing the wealth’ of science. Layman though he 
is, Aldous Huxley’s comment on Cavendish is illuminating in tliis 
conneakm: “Our admiration of his genius is tempered by a certain 
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disapproval; we feel that such a man is selfish and anti-social." The 
epithets are particularly instructive for they imply the violation of 
a definite institutional imperative. Even though it serves no ulterior 
niotiv^ tlie ‘suppression’ of scientific discovery is condemned. 

The communal character of science is further reflected in the 
recognition by scientists of their d ependence u pon a cultural 
heritage in which they lay no difl^ential claims. Newton’s remark 

— “If I have seen farther it is by standing on the shoulders of giants" 

— expresses at once a sense of indebtedness to the common heritage 
and a recognition of die essentially cooperative and cumulative qual¬ 
ity of scientific achievement.^^ The humility of scientific genius is 
not simply culturally appropriate but results from the realization 
that scientific advance involves the collaboration of past and present 
generations. It was Carlyle, not Maxwell, who indulged in a 
mythopoeic conception of history. 

The communism of the scientific ethos is incoinpatible withjthe 
definition of technology as ‘private property’m a capitalistic econ¬ 
omy. Current writings on the ‘fru|tration of science’ reflect this 
conflict. Patents proclaim exclusive rights of use and, often, nonuse. 
The suppression of invention denies the rationale of scientific pro-1 
duction and diffusion, as may be seen from the court’s decision in 
the case of U. S. v. American Bell Telephone Co.: “The inventor is 
one who has discovered something of value. It is his absolute prop- ’ 
erty. He may withhold the knowledge of t from the public. . . 
Responses to this conflict-situation have varied. As a defensive meas¬ 
ure, some scientists have come to patent their work tq_ensure its 
being made available for public use. Einstein, Millikan, i^mpton, 
Langmuir have taken but patents.^^ Scientists have been urged to 
become promoters of new economic enterprises.*^® Others seek to 
resolve the conflict by advocating socialism.*® These proposals — 
both those which demand economic returns for scientific discoveries 
and those which demand a change in the social system to let science 
get on with the job —reflect discrepancies in the conception of 
intellectual property. 

Disinterestedness. 

Science, as is the case with the professions in general, includes 
disinterestedness as a basic institutional eletpent. Disinterestedness 
is not to be equated with altruism nor interested action with egoism. 
Such equivalences confuse institutional and motivational levels of 
analysis.*'* A passion for knowledge, idle curiosity, altruistic con¬ 
cern with xhe benefit of humanity and a host of other special motives 
have been attributed to the scientist. The quest for distinctive 
motives appears to have been misdirected. It is rather a_di$tinctive 
patte rn of institutional c ontrol of a wide range of mo tives which 
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^karacterizes behavior of scientists. For once the institution enjoins 
disinterested activity, it is to the interest of scientists to conform on 
pain of sanctions and, insofar as the norm has been internalized, 
on pain of psychological conflict. 

The virtual absence of fraud in the annals of science, which ap¬ 
pears exceptional when compared with the record of other spheres 
of activity, has at times been attributed to the ‘personal qualities’ 
of scientists. By implication, scientists are recruited from the ranks 
of those who exhibit an unusual degree of moral integrity. There 
is, in fact, no satisfactory evidence that such is the case; a more 
plausible explanation may be found in certain distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of science itself. Involving as it does the verifiability of 
results, scientific research is under the exacting scrutiny of fellow- 
^perts. Oth’erwise“put — ahH' doubtl^'the observation can be 
mte^reted as lese majesty —the activities of scientists are subject 
to rigorous policing, to a degree perhaps unparalleled in any other 
field of activity. The demand for disinterestedness has a firm basis in 
the public and tesuble character of science and this circumstance, 
it may be supposed, has contributed to the integrity of men of 
science. There is competition in the realm of science, competition 
which is intensified by the emphasis on priority as a criterion of 
achievement, and under competitive conditions there may well be 
generated incentives for eclipsing rivals by illicit means. But such 
impulses can find scant opportunity for expression in the field of 
scientific research. Cultism, informal cliques, prolific but trivial 
publications — these and other techniques may be used for self- 
aggrandizement.^” But, in general, spurious claims appear to be 
negligible and ineffective. The translation of the norm of disinter¬ 
estedness into practice is effectively supported by the ultimate ac¬ 
countability of scientists to their compeers. The dictates of social¬ 
ized sentiment and of expediency largely coincide, a situation con¬ 
ducive to institutional stability. 

In this connection, the pursuit of science differs somewhat from 
other professions. The scientist does not stand vis-k-vis a lay clien¬ 
tele in the same fashion as do the physician and lawyer, for example. 
The possibility of exploiting the credulity, ignorance and depend¬ 
ence of the layman is thus considerably reduced. Fraud, chicane 
and irresponsible claims (quackery) are even less likely than among 
the ‘service’ professions. To the extent that the scientist-layman 
relation does become paramount, there develop incentives for evad¬ 
ing the mores of science. The abuse of expert authority and the 
creation of pseudo-sciences are called into play when the structure 
of control exercised by qualified compeers is rendered ineffectual.*’ 

It is probable that the repuubility of science and iu lofty ethical 
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status in the estimate o£ the layman is in no small measure due to 
technological achievements.^®* Every new technology bears witness 
lo the integrity of the scientist. S^nce realizes its claims. How¬ 
ever, its authority can be and is appropriated for interested purposes, 
precisely because thejaity is in no position to distinguish spurious 
Irom genuine claims to such authority. *The presumably scientific 
pronouncements of totalitarian spokesmen on race or economy or 
liistory are for the uninstructed laity of tlie same order as news¬ 
paper reports of an expanding universe or wave mechanics. In both 
instances, they cannot be checked by the man-in-the-street and in 
both instances, they may run counter to common sense. If any¬ 
thing, the myths will seem more plausible and are certainly more 
comprehensible to die general public than accredited scientific 
theories, since they are closer to common-sense experience and to 
cultural bias. Partly as a result of scientific achievements, there-i 
fore, the population at large becomes susceptible to new mysticismsl 
expressed in apparently scientific terms. Tlie borrowed autliority 
of science bestows prestige on tlie unscientific doctrine.-® 
Organized scepticism. 

Organized scepticism is variously interrelated with the other ele¬ 
ments of the scientific ethos. It is both a tnethodplp^ic and an 
institutional mand ate. The suspension of judgment until ‘the facts 
are at hand’ and the detached scrutiny of beliefs in terms of em¬ 
pirical and logical criteria have periodically involved science in cori- 
Hict with other institutions. Science which asks questions of fact, 
including potentialities, concerning every aspect of nature and 
society may come into conflict with other attitudes toward these 
same data which have been crystallized and often ritualized by other 
institutions. Institutional symbols and values demand attitudes of 
loyalty, adherence and respect. Every institution involves, in this 
sense, a ‘sacred area,’ which is resistant to ‘profane’ examination. But 
whether it be the sacred sphere of political convictions or religious 
doctrines or economic claims, the scientific investigator does not 
conduct himself in the prescribed fashion. He does not preserve 
the cleavage between the sacred and the profane, between that which 
requires uncritical respect and that which can be objectively ana¬ 
lyzed. (“Ein Professor ist ein Mcnsch der anderer Mcinung ist.”) 

I'his appears to be the source of revolts against the so-called intru¬ 
sion of science into other spheres. Such resistance on the part of 
organized religion has become less significant as compared with 
that of economic and political groups. The opposition may exist 
quite apart from the introduction of specific scientific discoveries 
which appear to invalidate particular dogmas of church, economy 
or state. It is rather a diffuse, frequently vague, apprehension that 
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scepticism threatens the current distribution of power. Conflict 
becomes accentuated whenever science extends its research to new 
areas toward which tliere are institutionalized attitudes or when¬ 
ever other institutions extend their area of control. In modern 
totalitarian society, anti-rationalism and the centralization of insti¬ 
tutional control both serve to limit the scope provided for scientific 
activity. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Machine, the Worker and the Engineer 


T O SUSPECT THE FULL MEASURE oE one’s ignorance is 
the first step toward supplanting this ignorance with knowledge. 
What is known about the effects of changes in the metho ds of pro¬ 
duction upo n the probl ems, behavior, and perspectives of the work^ 
er is little indeed; what needs to be known is very great. A short 
paper dealing with this large subject can at best roughly map out 
the contours of our ignorance. It is possible only to allude to the 
order of research findings now at hand, the conditions needed for 
suitable extension of these findings, and the social organization of 
further research required to achieve these results. 

'^So widespread and deep-rooted is the belief that technological 
advance is a self-evident good that men have largely failed to look 
into the c onditions of society under which this is indeed the case.- 
If technology is good, it is so because of its human implications,- 
because large numbers of diversely placed men have occasion to 
regard it as such in the light of their experience. And whether this 
occurs depends not so much upon the intrinsic character of an 
advancing technology, which' makes for increased capacity to pro¬ 
duce an abundance of goods, as upon the struct ure of society which 
determi nes which gro ups and individuals gain from this increased 
bounty and which suffer the, social dislocations and human costs 
entailed by the new technology. Many, in our own society, find the 
pluralistic social effects of the progressive introduction of labor- 
saving technolo^ to be far from advantageous. Limited as they 
are, the data oi^echnological unemployment, displacement of labor, 
obsole^ence of^ills, discontinuities in employment, and decreases 
in jobs per unit of product all indicate that workers bear the brunt 
of failures to plan the orderly introduction of advances in the pro¬ 
cesses of production. 

Research on these matters is not, of course, a panacea for the 
social dislocations ascribable to the present methods of introducing 
technological advances; but research can indicate the pertinent facts 
of the case — tliat is to say, it can set out the grounds for decisions by 
those directly affected by the multiform effects of technological 
change. Social research in this field has been impressively limited, 
and it will be of some interest to consider why this is the case. 
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We shall first review the order of findings which have resulted 
from social research in this general field; then consider some factors 
affecting the social role of engineers — especially those immediately 
concerned with the design and construction of the equipments of 
production — and the social repercussions of their creative work; 
and finally, suggest some of the more evident problems and poten¬ 
tialities of further research on the social consequences of labor-saving 
techiiology. 

SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGES IN TECHNOLOGY 

Research has detected some of the social repercussions of tech¬ 
nological change, a few of which will be mentioned here. These 
range from the most direct effects upon the nature of work life — 
the social anatomy of the job — to those which bear upon the insti¬ 
tutional and structural patterns of the larger society. 

SOCIAL ANATOMY OF THE JOB 

) 

It has become plain that new productive processes and equipment 
inevitably affect the network of social relations among workers en¬ 
gaged in production. For men at work in the factory, the mine, 
and, for that matter, on the farm, changes in methods of production 
elicit changes in work routines which modify the immediate social 
environment of the worker. Modifications of the size and composi¬ 
tion of the work team; the range, character, and frequency of con¬ 
tact witli associates and supervision, the status of the worker in the 
organization; the degree of physical mobility available to him — any 
and all of these may be collateral effects of the technological change. 
Although these shifts in the local structure of social relations diversely 
affect the level of employee satisfaction with the job, they are often 
unanticipated and unregarded. 

The conditions under which such a change is introduced have 
also been found to determine its impact upon workers. Responding 
to depressed economic conditions by the introduction of labor-saving 
technology, management may widen and deepen local pools of un¬ 
employment at the very time when workers have few alternatives 
for employment. Management may thus nourish the job insecurities 
and anxieties of workers. Circumstances such as these understand¬ 
ably lead organized labor to seek a greater part in shaping plans for 
the introduction of new equipment and processes. J 

In this connection the tempo of technological change is of 
critical, though not exclusive, importance. Workers, like executives, 
seek some measure of control over their day-by-day lives. Chainges 
imposed upon them without their pribr knowledge and consent are 
regarded as a threat to their well-being in much the same fashion as 
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they are by the businessmen subjected to the vicissitudes of the 
market or to what they consider “unpredictable decisions” by “those 
bureaucrats in Washington.” Not uncommonly, the worker’s stake 
in the decision has been conscientiously and unrealistically neglected 
by a management installing labor-saving technology in an effort to 
maintain or improve the competitive situation of the firm. It 
has been observed that an environment of uncertainty, fear, and 
hostility may be skillfully created by quickening the pace of unpre- 
saged changes in technology. 

^Through the enforced obsolescence of skills, labor-saving tech¬ 
nology produces acute psychological and social problems for the 
worker. The difficulty does not lie exclusively in the need for learn¬ 
ing new routines of work. The need for discarding acquired skills 
and, olten, the accompanying demotion of status destroys the posi¬ 
tive self-image of the worker, stemming from the confident use of 
those skills./Although this human cost of new methods of produc¬ 
tion can on occasion be reduced for individual workers through the 
planned reallocation of jobs, this does not preclude basic changes in 
the occupational structure of industry at large. 

“With technological advance, the growing subdivision of work 
tasks creates numberless new occupations for which, as Roethlisberger 
has observed, “there exist no occupational names that have any social 
significance outside of the particular Industry, factory or even de¬ 
partment in many cases.” The splintering of work tasks involves 
loss of public identity of the job. Who but a chosen few, for example, 
can distinguish a fin stkker in an automobile plant from other 
radiator-core assemblers/ Or, to take a more homely instance, what 
distinguishes the pride in work of a doughnut sugarer from that of 
a doughnut pumper, who successfully injects jelly into fried dough¬ 
nuts with a jelly pump? To the outside world, these esoteric special¬ 
izations are all of a piece and, consequently, for the outside world 
there must be other marks of status and significant work activity 
that count. The alienation of workers from their job and the impor¬ 
tance of wages as the chief symbol of social status are both furthered 
by the absence of social meaning attributable to the task. 

/increased specialization of production leads inescapably to a 
greater need for predictability of work behavior and, therefore, for 
increased discipline in the workplace. The meshing of numerous 
limited tasks requires that the margin of variation of individual 
behavior be reduced to a minimum. This trend, first made conspicu¬ 
ous in the beginnings of the factory system by the rebellions of 
workers against the then unfamiliar discipline of factory life, has 
become steadily more markedi In practice, this comes to mean an 
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increasing quantum of discipline which, under specified conditions, 
becomes coercive for the worker. 

INSTITUTIONAL AND STRUCTURAL-EFFECTS 

The political and social, as well as the economic, by-products 
of an advancing technology variously affect the structure of s«jcicty 
at large. This wider context suggests that workers’ attitudes toward 
the new technology are determined not by it per se, but by the col¬ 
lateral uses to -which it can be and, at times, has been put as an 
instrument of social poa;er./Technology has been employed not only 
for the production of goods but also for the management of work¬ 
men. It has, in fact, been repeatedly defined as a weapon for sub¬ 
duing the worker by promising to displace him unless he accepts 
proffered terms of employments 

In the present day, this tactical use of technology in the ‘price 
war’ between management and labor need not be phrased as a threat 
but merely as an observation on the self-contained workings of the 
market. In an address before this Conference, for example, it has 
been stated that “among the compelling pressures that now stimu¬ 
late management to increased mechanization and technological im¬ 
provement in the processes of production are fantastic increases in 
money wages, the abandonment or reduced effectiveness of incentive 
wages, the intransigence of*many labor groups, and an abundant 
supply of cheap money. Process engineers, tool designers, tool makers 
are now and will be in demand as never before. Invention and 
innovation will be at a premium without precedent.” 

A hundred years ago, these political implications of technology 
(and of the role assigned to engineers) were somewhat more plainly 
drawn by enterprisers and their representatives. Andrew Ure, for 
example, could then describe the self-acting mule as a “creation 
destined to restore order among the industrious classes. . . . The 
invention confirms the great doctrine already propounded that 
when capital enlists science .into her service the refractory hand of 
labor will always be taught docility.” 

It would be instructive to learn if the avowed or tacit use of 
technology as a weapon in industrial conflict does in fact break the 
“intransigence” of workers or instruct them in the virtue of “docil¬ 
ity.” It is possible, of course, that the planned efficiency of a new 
machine or process is at times unrealized when its collateral function 
is that of keeping workmen in their place. Quite conceivably it may 
be found that the exercise of naked power no more produces a stable 
structure of social relations in industry than in other spheres of 
human behavior. 

J^vances in methods of production, as Elliott Dunlap Smith and 
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Robert S. Lynd, among others, have observed, may enlarge the social 
cleavage between workmen and operating executives. It may pro¬ 
duce a sharper social stratification of industry. As the complexities 
of the new technology make technical education a prerequisite for 
the operating executive, the prospect of workers rising through the 
ranks becomes progressively dimmed. To the extent that opportuni¬ 
ties for higher education are socially stratified; moreover, managers 
come increasiMly to be drawn from social strata remote from those 
of workers. Also, s ince technically trained personnel enter industry 
at a relatively high level, they have little occasion to share the job 
experience of workers at an early stage of their careers and tend, 
accordingly, to have an abstract knowledge about rather than a con¬ 
crete acquaintance with the perspective of workers. Finally, with 
the increasing rationalization of managerial procedures, the relations 
between operating executives and workmen become increasingly 
formalized and depersonalized. 

yhe se several patterns — progressive closure of opportunities for 
promotion, the polarization of social origins of workers and execu¬ 
tives, the insulation of managerial personnel from workers’ outlooks 
through changes in their typical career patterns and depersonaliza¬ 
tion of contact —may in composite contribute to a secular trend 
toward growing tensions between the men who manage and the men 
whom they manager 

The impact of technology upon the social organization is not, of 
course, confined to these subsurface trends in class structure. The 
interdependence of the industrial structure, tightened by applica¬ 
tions of science to industry, infects the decisions of large industrial 
firms with the public interest. In consequence, government comes 
increasingly to regulate and to supervise these decisions, at least at 
the margins where they plainly affect the larger community. This 
trend toward "big government" forces upon popular attention what 
analytical observers have long recognized: the spheres of economic 
and political behavior, far from having only tangential relations, 
overlap considerably. Labor and management deal not only directly 
with each other through collective bargaining and administrative 
decision but also indirectly by exerting pressure upon government. 
Following in the footsteps of entrepreneur and management, labor 
enters politics. 

^he growing requirements of work discipline, deriving from 
technological integration, go far toward explaining the strategic role 
of the “big union” in our society. "Big industry” has been finding 
it more expedient or efficient to deal with unions than with large 
masses of unorganized workers. For industry has come to learn that 
discipline is often more effectively achieved with the aid of unions 
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of the workers’ own choosing than through exclusive resort to the 
managerial and supervisory apparatus. Moreover, a condition of 
technological tenuousness in which the stoppage of any one sector 
of production threatens to paralyze the entire industry modifies the 
constellation of power relations. All this confers heightened power 
and responsibility upon l:^r.'^ 

This cursory review of certain consequences of changes in the 
techniques of production helps sharpen the moral dilemma involved 
in the choice of problems for social research in this field. Research 
focused solely on the impact of new technology upon the immediate 
work situation in a plant leads primarily, if not exclusively, to find¬ 
ings which can be readily adapted for making the technological 
change more acceptable to the individual worker, though it may, 
in fact, have adverse consequences for him. The scientific problem 
may be inadvertently construed as one of discovering methods for 
accommodating the worker to the change, almost irrespective of the 
mosaic of consequences which it entails for him and his associates. 
Capital may also enlist social science to teach the worker the value 
of docility. On the other hand, only through this close study of 
immediate effects upon work life is one likely to discover methods 
of introducing changes in methods of production which may appre¬ 
ciably mitigate consequences unfavorable to the worker. 

Attention directed solely to the effects upon the larger social 
structure has its limits as well. Research oriented wholly toward sec¬ 
ular trends — for example, the pattern of increases in productivity 
outrunning increases in total employment — diverts attention from 
ways and means of minimizing the present impact of technological 
change upon the worker. This type of research, however, doe's 
locate the central sociological problem: discerning the features of 
our social organization which militate against technological progress 
resulting in “greater security of livelihood and more satisfactory 
living standards.^ 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ENGINEER 

^ew applications of science to production by the engineer, then, 
do not merely affect the methods of production. They are inescap¬ 
ably social decisions affecting the routines and satisfactions of men 
at work on the machine and, in their lai^r reaches, shaping the 
very organization of the economy and society/ 

The central role of engineers as the General Staff of our produc¬ 
tive systems only underscores the great importance of their social 
and political orientations: the social strata with which they identify 
themselves: the texture of group loyalties woven by their economic 
position and their occupational careers; the groups to whom they 
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look for direction; the types of social effects of their work which 
they take into account — in short, only by exploring the entire range 
of their allegiances, perspectives, and concerns can engineers achieve 
that self-clarification of their social role which makes for fully re¬ 
sponsible participation in s ociety.^ ^ 

But to say that this poses sociological problems for “the” engineer 
is to make a reference so inclusive and vague as to mean little at all. 
The large and multifarious family of men called engineers have a 
far-flung kinship, but they also have much that marks subgroups off, 
each from the others. There are military, civil, mechanical, chem¬ 
ical, electrical, and metallurgical engineers, and so on down through 
the hundreds of titles found among the members of national engi¬ 
neering societies. But whatever their specialty, so long as they are 
concerned with the design, construction, or operation of the equip¬ 
ments and processes of production, they are confronted with social 
and political implications of their position in our society. 

A nascent trend toward full recognition of these implications is 
curbed by several obstacles, chief among which, it would seem, are 
(1) the marked specialization and division of scientific labor, (2) the 
applications of professional codes governing the social outlook of 
engineers, and (3) the incorporation of engineers into industrial 
bureaucracies. 

SPECIALIZATION 

The intensified division of labor has become a splendid device 
for escaping social responsibilities. As professions subdivide, each 
group of specialists finds it increasingly possible to “pass the buck” 
for the social consequences of their work, on the assumption, it 
would seem, that in this complex transfer of responsibility there will 
be no hindmost for the devil to take. When appalled by resulting 
social dislocations, each specialist, secure in the knowledge that he 
has performed his task to the best of his ability, can readily disclaim 
responsibility for them. And, of course, no one group of specialists, 
the engineer any more than the others, alone initiates these conse¬ 
quences. Rather, within our economic and social structure each 
technological contribution meshes into a cumulative pattern of 
effects, some of which none has desired and all have brought about.*^ 

THE PROFESSIONAL ETHIC 

Deriving in part from the specialization of functions, engineers, 
not unlike scientists, come to be indoctrinated with an ethical sense 
of limited responsibilities. The scientist, busy on his distinctive task 
of carving out new knowledge from the realm of ignorance, has long 
disclaimed responsibility for attending to the ways in which this 
knowledge was applied. (History creates its own symbols. It re- 
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quired an atomic bomb to shake many scientists loose from this 
tenaciously held doctrine.) 

So. in many quarten, it has been held absurd that the engineer 
should be thought accountable for the social and psychological effects 
of technology, since it is perfectly clear that these do not come within 
his special province. After all, it is the engineer’s "job” — note how 
efirctively this defines the limits of one’s role and, thereby, one’s 
social responsibility — to improve processes of production, and it is 
"not his concern” to consider their ramified social effects. The occu¬ 
pational code focuses the attention of engineers upon the first links 
in the chain of consequences of technological innovation and diverts 
their attention, both as specialists and as citizens, from succeeding 
links in the chain as, for example, the consequences for wage levels 
and employment opportunities. “But we have to include conse¬ 
quences impartially” — this is John Dewey putting the issue in more 
general form. “It is willful folly to fasten upon some single end or 
consequence which is liked, and permit the view of that to blot from 
perception all other undesired and undesirable consequences.^ 

BUREAUCRATIC STATUS 

The employment of large numbers of engineers and technologists 
in industrial bureaucracies further shapes their social perspectives. 
Knit into a bureaucratic apparatus, many engineers take their place 
as experts in a subaltern role with fixed spheres of competence and 
authority and with a severely delimited orientation toward the 
larger social system. In this status, they are rewarded for viewing 
themselves as technical auxiliaries. As such, it is not their function 
to consider the human and social consequences of introducing their 
efficient equipments and processes or to decide when and how they 
are to be introduced. These are matters for administrative and 
managerial concern. 

The grounds for assigning these concerns to administrators in 
business and industrial organizations have seldom been stated as 
lucidly and instructively as in the following passage by Roethlis- 
berger: “. . /physicists, chemists, mechanical, civil, chemical en¬ 
gineers have a useful way of thinking about and a simple method 
of dealing with their own class of phenomena. Within this area their 
judgments are likely to be sound. Outside it their judgments are 
more questionable. Some of them recognize quite clearly this limi¬ 
tation. They do not want to be concerned with the human factor; 
they want to design the best tool, the best nuudiine to accomplish 
certain technical purposes. Whether or not the introduction of this 
tool or machine will involve the layoff of certain employees, quite 
rightly, is not their concern as engineers.... These men are invalu- 
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able to the administrator in any industrial organization.”,./ 

^Max Weber and Thorstein Veblen, among others, have pointed 
to the danger that this occupational perspective, involving the ration* 
alized abdication of social responsibility in favor of the adminis¬ 
trator, may be transferred by engineers beyond the immediate eco¬ 
nomic enterprise. From this transference of outlook and the result¬ 
ing trained incapacity for dealing with human affairs there develops 
a passive and dependent role for engineers and technologists in the 
realm of political organization, economic institutions, and social 
policy. The citizen-self threatens to become submerged in the occu¬ 
pational-self. / 

As technical specialists thus attend to “their own” limited tasks, 
the over-all impact of technology upon the social structure becomes 
nobody’s business through default. 

THE NEEDS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Engineers may well continue to abjure any direct concern with 
the social effects of an advancing technology as long as the effects 
cannot be anticipated and taken into account. To the extent that 
social scientists have failed to address themselves to this problem, 
there is no informed basis for the most socially oriented of technolo¬ 
gists to act with due social responsibility. Only when those equipped 
with the skills of social research make available an adequate body 
of scientific knowledge can those working with the skills of engineer¬ 
ing extend their sights from the individual business enterprise to the 
larger social system. 

'[fust as men for centuries neglected the problems of soil erosion, 
in part because they were unaware that erosion constituted a signifi¬ 
cant problem, so they are still neglecting the social erosion ascribable 
to present methods of introducing rapid technological changes.^here 
is a severely limited market for research in this hel^./lt seems safe 
to suppose that fewer man-hours of research activity are devoted to 
the intensive investigation of these problems central to our tech¬ 
nological age than, say, to the design of alluring packages for per¬ 
fumes and other such basic commodities or to the planning of com-t 
petitive advertisements for the tobacco manufacturers of the Nation! 

The inauguration of a vast program of social inquiry propor¬ 
tioned to the scale of the problem need not wait upon new research 
procedures. Methods of social research have been advancing steadily 
and will undoubtedly become developed further through disciplined 
experience. The effective development of this program does wait, 
however, upon decisions concerning the organization of the research 
teams, sponsorship of the research, and the directions of inquiry. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE RESEARCH TEAM 

Disparate and uncoordinated inquiries by diversely skilled groups 
have not proved adequate. The problems in this area call for the 
complementary skills and knowledge of engineers, economists, psy¬ 
chologists, and sociologists. Once this focus of joint inquiry is recog¬ 
nized, systematic efforts to institute a program of collaborative inves¬ 
tigation could be begun by representatives of the several professional 
societies. Common universes of discourse would probably be lacking 
at the outset, but, as the experience of the TVA suggests, patterns 
of collaboration between engineers and social scientists can be 
evolved. The walls insulating the several disciplines raised up by the 
division of scientific labor can be surmounted if they are recognized 
for the temporary expedients that they are. 

SPONSORSHIP OF THE RESEARCH 

Of the limited body of social research in industry, the greater 
part has been oriented toward the needs of management. The prob¬ 
lems selected as the focus of the inquiry — high labor turnover and 
restricted output, for example — have been largely thus defined by 
management, sponsorship has been typically by management, the 
limits and character of experimental changes in the work situation 
have been passed upon by management, and periodic reports have 
been made primarily to management. No matter how good or seem¬ 
ingly self-evident the reason, it should be noted that this is the typical 
perspective of social research in industry and, as such, limits the 
effective prosecution of the research. 

These remarks do not, of course, impugn the validity and useful¬ 
ness of research oriented toward the needs of management. From 
the fact that this research continues to be sponsored by manage¬ 
ment, we can conclude only that it has been found eminently useful 
and valid, within the limits of the definition of problems. But an 
intelligence staff for one stratum of the business and industrial 
population may in due course find itself focusing on problems which 
are not the chief problems confronting other sectors of that popu¬ 
lation. It may happen, for example, that devising methods of reduc¬ 
ing workers’ anxieties through sympathetic and prolonged inter¬ 
views or through appropriate behavior by supervisors is not among 
those researches which workers regard as central to their interests. 
They may be more concerned with having research men uncover the 
varied consequences, for themselves and for others, of alternative 
plans governing the introduction of technological changes. 

This reminds us that social research itself takes place within a 
social setting. The j^ial scientist who fails to recognize that his 
techniques of participant-observation, interviewing, sociogramming. 
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and the like represent an innovation for workers and supervisors 
greater, perhaps, than technological changes in the plant would in* 
deed be a dubious believer in his own findings. Resistance to this 
innovation can be anticipated, if only because it is remote from 
run-of-the-mill experience of most people. Those who have engaged 
in social research among workers and administrative personnel need 
not be told of the mingled suspicion, distrust, uneasy amusement, 
and, often, open hostility with which they were initially met. Un¬ 
familiarity with this type of inquiry, coupled with its apparent 
inquisitiveness into tension areas and private affairs, makes for some 
measure of resistance. 

If the research is subsidized by management and if the problems 
dealt with are relevant primarily to management, the resistance of 
workers will be all the greater. It is small wonder that in some 
quarters of organized labor the preliminary efforts at social research 
in industry are regarded with a measure of suspicion and distrust 
comparable to that which attended the introduction of scientific 
management studies in the 1920’s. For if workers have occasion to 
identify the research program as a new-fangled academic device for 
countering labor organizations or for scientifically substituting sym¬ 
bolic for material rewards, it will create rather than locate problems. 

Social research in industry, therefore, must be conducted under 
the joint auspices of management and labor, irrespective of the source 
of funds for the research. The cooperation of large numbers of 
workers will not be achieved unless they know that they will be 
beneficiaries of an application of scientific method to a field where 
rule-of-thumb has largely prevailed. 

THE DIRECTIONS OF RESEARCH 

The initial task of these research teams would be to search out 
the specific problems which demand attention. The very fact that 
they undertake the research would indicate that they are not pos¬ 
sessed by the opaque faith that forward strides in technology, how¬ 
soever applied, must lead to the common good. They would be 
expected to think dangerous thoughts. They would not hold cul¬ 
tural and institutional axioms to be beyond inquiry. The focus of 
their attention would be the institutional arrangements adequate to 
incorporate the full potentialities for production of an unevenly but 
continuously advancing technology with a socialization of gains and 
losses contained in these advances. 

During the last decade there has occurred a reaction among social 
researchers against the earlier tendency to focus on the economic 
consequences of advances in technology. The center of research 
attention was shifted to workers* sentiments and social relations on 
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the job. This new emphasis, however, has the defects of its qualities. 
It is not only the sentiments of workers which are affected by tech¬ 
nological change; it is not only their social ties and their status — it 
is also their incomes, their job chances, and their economic inter¬ 
ests. If the new research on human relations in industry is to have 
maxi mum pertinence, it must be meshed with the continuing re¬ 
search on the economic implications of labor-saving technology. 

Nor can the research be effectively confined to studies of “the 
worker.” To single out the worker as though he represented a self- 
contained sector of the industrial population is to do violence to 
the structure of social relations which actually obtains in industry. 
Presumably, it is not only the worker who is subject to preoccupa¬ 
tions, obsessive reveries, defects and distortions of attitude, and 
irrational dislikes of co-workers or supervisors. It might even turn 
out that the behavior and decisions of management are appreciably 
affected by similar psychological patterns and that these, as well as 
a clear<ut sense of economic interests, go far toward determining 
decisions on the introduction of labor-saving technology. 

In the absence of research jointly sponsored by labor and man¬ 
agement and aimed at commonly agreed-upon problems of the role 
of technology in our society, the alternative is to pursue the present 
pattern of piecemeal research, directed toward those special prob¬ 
lems which it is in the interest of special groups to have examined. 
It is possible, of course, that this alternative will seem preferable 
to some. It is altogether possible that the several interested groups 
will find no basis for agreement on the sponsorship and direction 
of social research in this field. But then, this too would serve its 
backhanded purpose. Should research by technologists and social 
scientists under the joint auspices of management and labor be re¬ 
jected on these grounds, it would be a significant diagnostic sign 
of the state which industrial relations have reached. 
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Puritanism, Pietism and Science 


I N HIS PROLEGOMENA to a cultural sociology Alfred Weber 
discriminated between the processes of society, culture, and 
civilization.^ Since his primary interest lay in differentiating these 
categories of sociological phenomena, Weber in large measure ig¬ 
nored their specific inter-relationships; a field of study which is 
fundamental for the sociologist. It is precisely this interaction be¬ 
tween certain elements of culture and civilization, with especial 
reference to seventeenth-century England, which constitutes the 
object-matter of the present essay. 

THE PURITAN ETHOS ^ 

The first section of this paper outlines the Puritan value-complex 
in so far as it was related to the notable increa se of interest in science 
durii^ the latter, patt of the seventeenth century, while the second 
presents the relevant empirical materials concerning the differential 
cultiv ation of na tural science by Protestants and other religious 
affiliates. 

It is the thesis of this study that the Puritan ethic , as an idea l- 
typical expression of the v alue-attitudes ha.sic to ascetic Protestantism 
generally, so canalized the interests of seventeenth-century English¬ 
men as to c onstitute one important e lement injhe enhanced cultijgi- 
tion o f scie nce. The deep-rooted religious interests^ of the day de¬ 
manded in their forceful implications the systematic, rational, and 
empirical study of Nature for the glorification of God in His works 
and the control of the corrupt world. 

It is possible to determine the extent to which the values of the 
Puritan ethic stimulated interest in science by surveying the atti¬ 
tudes of the contemporary scientists. Of course, there is a ffiiarkbd 
possibility that in studying the avowed motives of scientists we are 
dealing with rationalizations, with “de rivat ions.” rather than with 
accurate statements of the "actual motives.” In such instances, 
although they may refer to isolated specific cases, the value of our 
study is by no means .vitiated, for these cona^ivablc rationalizations 
themselves are evidence (Weber’s Erkenntnismitteln) of the moti ves 
which were regarded as socially acceptable, since, as Kenneth Burke 
puts it,~"aTefminol6gy "of motives is moulded to fit our general, 
orientation as to purposes, instrumentalities, the good life, etc.” 

. 329 ... 
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Robert Boyle was one of the scientists who attempted explicitly 
to link the place of science in social life with other cultural values, 
particularly in his Usefulness of Expertmenial Natural Philosophy.' 
Such attempts were likewise made by John Ray, whose work in every 
branch of natural history was path-breaking and who was charac¬ 
terized by Haller as the greatest botanist in the history of man; 
Francis Willughby, who was perhaps as eminent in zoology as was 
Ray in botany; John Wilkins, one of the leading spirits in the 
“invisible College” which developed into the Royal Society; Ough- 
tred, Wallis, and others. For additional evidence we can turn to 
the scientiHc body which, arising about the middle_of the century, 

I provoked and stimulated scientific advance more than any other 
1 immediate agency: the Royal Society. In this instance we are par¬ 
ticularly fortunate in possessing a contemporary account written 
under the constant supervision of the members of the Society so 
that it might be representative of their views as to the motives and 
aims of that association. This is Thomas Sprat’s widely read History 
of the Royal-Society of London, published in 1667, after it had been 
examined by Wilkins and other representatives of the Society.* 

Even a cursor examination of these writings suffices to disclose 
one outstanding fact;^rtain elements of the Protestant ethic had 
pervaded the realm m scientific endeavour and had left their 
indelible stamp upon the attitudes of scientists toward their work. 
Discussions of Ae why and wheref ore nf srienre bore a point- to-p oint 
rarrelation w ith the Puritan teach in gs on the same subject. Such 
a dominwfforce as was‘ religion in those days was not, and perhaps 
could not be compartmentalized and delimited. Thus, in Boyle’s 
highly commended apologia for science it is maintained that the 
^study of Nature is to the greater glory of God and the Good of Man.* 

' This is the inptif j vhi ch recurs in constant measure. The juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the spiritual and the material is characteristic. This culture 
rated secure ly on.a substrat um ot^utilitarian norms which consti¬ 
tuted the measuring-rod of the desirability of various activities. The 
defihitloiTdf action desired for the greater glory of God was~tenuous 
' and vague, but utilitarian standards could easily be applied.^ 

Earlier in the century, this keynote had been sounded in.^e reso¬ 
nant eloquence of that “veritable apostle of the learned spcieties,’’ 
Francis Bacon. Himself the initiator of no scientific discoveries; 
unable to appreciate the importance of his great contemporaries, 
Gilbert, Kepler, and Galileo; naively believing in the possibility of 
a scientific method which "places all wits and understandings nearly 
on a level’’; a radical empiricist holding mathematics to be of no 
use in science; he was, nevertheless, Mghly successful as one of the 
^principal protagonists of a posi tive social eval uation of sc ience a nd 
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of the disclaim of sterile scholasticism. As one would expect from 
the son of a “learned, eloquent, and religious woman, full of puri¬ 
tanic fervour’’ who was admittedly influenced by his mother’s atti¬ 
tudes, he speaks in the Advancement of Learning of the true en d 
of scientific activity as the “glory of the Creator and the 
man’s, es^e.’’ Since, as is quite clear from many official and private 
documents, the Baconian teachings constituted the basic principles 
on which the Royal Society was patterned, it is not anomalous that 
in tlie charter of die Society the same sentiment is expressed. 

Boyle, in his last will and testament, echoes the same attitude 
petitioning the Fellows of the Society in this wise;A‘Wishing them 
also a happy success.in'their laudable attempts, to'discover the true 
Nature of the Works of God; and praying that they and all other 
Searchers into Physical Truths, may cordially refer their Attain¬ 
ments to the Glory of the Great Author of Nature, and to the 
Comfort of Mankind.’’^ John Wilkins proclaimed the experimental 
study of Nature to be a most effectiv e means pf begetting in men 
a veneration for God.® Francis Willughby was prevailed upon to 
publish his works —which he had deemed unworthy of publica¬ 
tion-only when Ray insisted that it was a means of glorifying 
God.’’' Ray’s Wisdom of God, which was so well received that five 
large editions were issued in some twenty years, is a panegyric of 
those who glorify Him by studying His works.® 

To a modern, comparatively untouched by religious forces, and 
noting the almost complete separation, if not opposition, between 
science and religion to^y, the recurrence of these pious phrases is 
apt to signify merely customary usage, and nothing of deep-rooted 
motivating convictions. To him these excerpts woufd seem to be a 
case of qui nimium probat nihil probat. But such an interpretation 
is possible o.'ily if one neglects to translate oneself within the frame¬ 
work of seventeenth-century values. Surely such a man as Boyle, who 
.spent consid erable sums to have the Bi ble translated into foreig n 
t|Ongues. was not simply rendering lip service. As G. N. Clark very 
properly notes in this connexion: 

“There is ... always a difficulty in estimating the degree 
to which what we call religion enters into anything which ^ 
was said in the seventeenth century in religious language. It 
is not solved by discounting all theological terms and treating 
them merely as common form. On the contrary, it is more 
often necessary to remind ourselves that these words were 
then se ldom used without their ac companiment of meaning, P 
and that their use did generally imply a int^rnsity ' 


of feeling.”® 
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The second dominant tenet in the Puritan ethos designated 
^ial welfare, the good of the many, as a goal ever to be held in 
mind. Here again the contemporary scientists adopted an objec¬ 
tive prescribed by the current values. Science was to be fostered 
and nurtured as leading to the domination of Nature thr ough the 
f acilitation o f technologic invention. The Royal Society, we are 
told by its worthy historian, “does not intend to stop at some par¬ 
ticular benefit, but goes to the root of all noble inventions.”^** But 
those experiments which do not bring with them immediate gain 
are not to be contemned, for as the noble Bacoft has declared, 
experiments of Light ultimately conduce to a whole troop of in¬ 
ventions useful to the life and state of man. This power of science 
to better the material condition of man, he continues, is, apart 
from its purely mundane value, a good in the light of the Evan¬ 
gelical Doctrine of Salvation by Jesus Christ. 

And so on through the principles of Puritanism there was the 
same point-to-point correlation betwee n them and .the attributes, 
g oals, and resu lts of scien ce. Such was the contention of the pro- 
ta^nists of scirace at that time^uritanism simply made articulate 
tire basic values of the time. If Puritanism demands systematic, 
methodic labour, constant diligence in one’s .calling, what, asks 
Sprat, more active and industrious and systematic than the Art of 
Experiment, which “can never be finish’d by the perpetual labours 
of any one man, nay, scarce by the successive force of the greatest 
Assembly?’”*^. Here is employment enough for the most indefa- 
' tigable industry, since even those hidden treasures of Nature which 
are farthest from view may be uncovered by pains and patience.^^ 

Does the Puritan eschew idleness because it conduces to sinful 
thoughts (or interferes with the pursuit of one’s vocation)? “What 
room can there be for low, and little things in a mind so usefully and 
successfully employ’d [as in natural philosophy] ?”*3. Are plays and 
play-books pernicious and flesh-pleasing (and subversive of more 
serious pursuits)?** Then it is the “fittest season for experiments to 
arise, to teach us a Wisdome, which springs from the depths of 
Knowledge, to shake off the shadows, and to scatter the mists [of the 
spiritual distractions brought on by the Theatre].”** And finally, 
is a life of earnest activity within die world to be preferred to 
monastic asceticism? Then recognize the fact that the study of 
natural philosophy “fits us not so well for the secrecy of a Closet: 
It makes us serviceable to the World.”** In short, science embodies 
two highly prized values: utilitarianism and empiricism. 

In a sense this explicit coincidence between Puritan tenets and 
the qualities of science as a calling is casuistry. It is an express 
attempt to fit the scientist qua pious layman into the framework of 
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the prevailing social values. It is a bid for religious and social sanc¬ 
tion, since both die constitutional pos ition and the personal aut hor- 
ity of the cler^ were much more im portant then than now. But 
thiHs not the entire explanation. The justificatory efforts of Sprat, 
Wilkins, Boyle, or Ray do not simply represent opportunistic obse¬ 
quiousness, but radier an earnest attempt to ju stify the w ays o f 
scienc e to Go d. The Reformation had transferredlhe burden of in¬ 
dividual salvation from the Church to the individual, and it is this 
“overwhelming and crushing sense of the responsibility for his own 
^soul” which explains the acute religious interest. If science were not 
demonstrably a “lawful" and desirable calling, it dare not claim the 
attention of those who felt themselves “ever in the Great Task¬ 
master’s eye." It is to this intensity of feeling that such apologias'- 
were due. 

The exaltation of the faculty of reason in the Puritan ethos — 
based partly on the co nception of rationality as a curbing device 
of the passions — inevitably led to a sympathetic attitude towardV 
those acHi^es which demand the constant application of rigorous 
reasoning. But again, in contrast to medieval rationalism, reas on is 
dee med subservient and aux iliary to empiricisnL Sprat is quick to 
indicate the pre-eminent adequacy of science in this respect.^’’’ It is 
on this point probably that Puritanism and the scientific temper are 
in most salient agreement, for the combin ation of rationalism a nd 
cmj>irici^ which is so pronounced in the Puritan ethic formiTthe 
essciice of the spirit of modem, science. Puritanism was suffused with 
the rationalism of neo-Platonism, derived largely through an appro¬ 
priate modification of Augustine’s teachings. But it did not stop 
there. Associated with the d esignated necessity of dealing su ccq ss- 
fully with the practical affairs of life within this worl d — a deriva¬ 
tion front the peculiar twist afforded largely by the Calvinist doctrine 
of pre destination and certitudo salutis thro ugh successful worldly 
activity—was an emphasis upon empiricism. 'These two currents 
brought to convergence through the ineluctable logic of an inher¬ 
ently consistent system of values were so associated with the other 
values of the time as to prepare the way for the acceptance of a 
similar coalescence in natural science. 

Empiricism and rationalism were canonized, beatified, so to 
speak. It may very well be that the Puritan ethos did not directly 
influence the method of science and that this was simply a parallel 
development in the i nternal histor y of scienqe . but itTs ^VtagnTthat 
^through the psychological compulsion toward certain modes of 
thought and conduct this value<omplex made an empirically-found¬ 
ed science comm epdab le rather than, as in the medieval period, 
reprehensible or at best acceptable on sufferance. This could not but 
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have directed some talents into scientific fields which otherwise 
would have engaged in more highly esteemed professions. The fact 
that science to^lay is lastly if not completely divorced from religious 
sanctions is itself of interest as an example of the process of secu¬ 
larization. 

The beginnings of such secularization, faintly perceptible in the 
latter Middle Ages, are manifest in the Puritan ethos. It was in this 
system of values that rea yn and exp erience were first markedly con- 
■Sidered as independent means of a ^g taiii lni^ evemneligious truths. 
Fai^ whi& is unquestioning and not “rationally weighed,^ says 
Baxter, is not faith, but a dream or fancy or opinion. In effect, this 
grants to science a power which may ultimately limit that of theol- 

|Ogy- 

Thus, once these processes are clearly understood, it is not sur¬ 
prising or inconsistent that Luther particularly, and Melanchthon 
less strongly, execrated the cosmol ogy of Copernicus and that Calvin 
frowned u^n the acceptance of many yien tific discoveries of his day. 

I while the religious ethic which stemmed from these leaders invited 
, the pursuit of natural science.^* In so far as the attitudes of the 
theologians dominate over the, in effect, subversive religious ethic,— 
as did Calvin’s authority in Geneva until the early eighteenth cen¬ 
tury — science may be greatly impeded, i^ut with the relaxation of 
this hostile influence and with the development of an ethic, stem¬ 
ming from it and yet differing significantly, science takes on a new 
life, as was indeed the case in Geneva. 


Perhaps the most directly effective element of the Protestant 
ethic for the sanction of natural science was that which held that 
the study of nature enables a full er qyre ciatio n of His works and 
thus leads us to adm i re the Poyy er, Wisdom, and Goodness of Go d 
mangeSfeST in His creation. Though this conception was not un¬ 
known to medieval thought, the consequences deduced from it were 
entirely different. Thus Amaldus of Villanova, in studying the 
products of the Divine Workshop, adheres strictly to the medieval 
ideal of determining properties of phenomena from tables (in which 
all combinations are set forth according to the canons of logic). But 
in the seventeenth century, the contemporary emphasis upon em- 
rpiricism led to investigating nature primarily through observa- 
I tion.^* This difference in interpretation of substantially the same 
doctrine can only be understood in the light of the different valtA 
permeating the two cultures. I 

For a Barrow, Boyle, or Wilkins, a Ray or Grew, science founL 
its rationale in the end and all of existence: glorification of Go^ 
Thus, from Boyle:*® 
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.. God loving, as He deserves, to be honour’d in all our 
Faculties, and consequently to be glorified and acknowledg’d 
by the acts of Reason, as well as by tliose of Faith, there must 
be sure a great Disparity betwixt that general, confus’d and 
lazy Idea we commonly have of His Power and Wisdom, and 
the Distinct, rational and affecting notions of those Attributes f 
which are form’d by an attentive Inspection of those Crea-^ 
tures in which they are most legible, and which were made 
chiefly for that very end.” 

Ray carries this conception to its logical conclusion, for if Na¬ 
ture is the manifestation of His power, then nothing in Nature is 
too mean for scientific study' The universe and the insect, the 
macrocosm and microcosm alike, are indications of “divine Reason, 
running like a Golden Vein, through the whole leaden Mine of 
Brutal Nature.” 

Up to this point we have been concerned in the main with the 
directly fel t san ction of science through Puritan values. While this 
was of greatinflu«icer0f>ere was another type of relationship which, 
subtle and difficult of apprehension though it be, was perhaps of 
paramount significance. It has to do with the preparation of a set 
of large ly implicit assumptions which made for the read^acceptance 
of the sdentific temper characteristic of the seventeenth and subse¬ 
quent centuries. It is not simply that Protestantism implicitly in¬ 
volved free inquiry, libre examen, or decried monastic asceticism. 
These are important but not exhaustive. 

It has become manifest that i n. each age there is a system, of 
scie nce which rests upon a set of assum ptions, usually i mplic it and 
seldo m questione d by the scientists of the time.®* The basic as¬ 
sumption in modern science “is a widespread, instinctive conviction] 
in the existence of an Order of Things, and, in particular, of anl 
Order of Nature.”®® This belief this faith, for at least since Hume 
it must be recognized as such, is simply ^impervious to the demand 
for a consistent rationality.” In the systems of scientific thought of 
Galileo, Newton, and of their successors, the testimony of experi¬ 
ment is the ultimate criterion of truth, but the very notion of ex ¬ 
peri ment is ruled out without the prior assumption that Nature 
cons titutes an intellig ibleprder. so that^en'appropriate questions 
are asked, she will answer, so to speak. Hence this as sumpt ion is 
final and absolute.®* As Professor Whitehead indicatearthis‘‘Faith 
in the possibility of science, generated antecedently to the develop¬ 
ment of modem scientific theory, is an unconscious derivative from 
medieval theology.” But this conviction, prerequisite of modem 
science though it be, not siifficient to JndiisfiLits develo pment. 
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What was neede d was a conste nt int erest in sear ching for .this or^ 
in natw re in an empirico^tton al fashion! thaf is, an Mtive interest 
in this ^fldlind i ts oc currences p lus a specific fr ame of mind. With 
l^testanHsm, religion provided this interest: it actually imposed 
obligations of intense concentration upon secular activity with an 
emphasis upon experience and reason as bases for action and belief. 

Even the Bi^ as Hnal and complete authority was subject to 
the interpretation of the individual upon these bases. The similar¬ 
ity in approach and intellectual attitude of this system to that of tlic 
contemporary science is of more than passing interest. It could not 
but mould an attitude of looking at the world of sensuous phenom¬ 
ena which was jilighly conducive to the willing acceptance, and 
indeed, preparation for, the same attitude in science. That the sim¬ 
ilarity is deep-rooted and not superficial may be gathered from the 
following comment upon Calvin’s theology 

“Die Gedanken werden objektiviert und zu einem objek- 
tiven Lehrsystem aufgebaut und abgerundct. Es bekomint 
geradezu ein naturwissenschaftliches Geprage; es ist klar, 
leicht fassbar und formulierbar, wie alles, was d'r ausseren 
Welt angehort, klarer zu gestalten ist als das, was im Tiefsten 
sich abspielt.” 

The conviction in immutable law is as pronounced in the theory 
of predestination as in scientific~ihvestigation: "the immutable law.. 
is there and must be acknowledged.”*® The similarity between this 
conception and the scientific assumption is clearly drawn by Her¬ 
mann Weber*®’’ 

“. . . die Lehre von der Pradestination in ihrem tiefsten 
Kerne getroffen zu sein, wenn mann sie als Faktum im Sinne .- 
eines naturwissenschaftlichen Faktums begreift, nur dass das 
oberste Prinzip, das auch jedem naturwissenschaftlichen £r- 
schainungskomplex zugrimde liegt, die im tiefsten erlebte 
gloria dei ist.” 

The^ultural environment was permeated with this attitude to¬ 
ward natural phenomena which was derived from both science and 
religion and which enhanced the continued prevalence of concep¬ 
tions characteristic of the new science. 

There remains a supremely important part of this study to be 
completed. It is not sufficient verification of our hypothesis that 
the cultural attitudes induced by the Protestant ethic were favour¬ 
able to science. No^, yet again, that the consciously felt m otivatio n 
af jmapy em inent scientist s ^ p ipyiged by this ethic. Nor, still 
further,, that the cast of thought which is characteristic of modem 
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science, namely, the combination of empiricism and rationalism and 
the f aith in the validity of one basic postulate, an app rehensible 
n yder jP - A^ture. b ears an other than fnrtiiitniis congruency with the 
values involved in Protestantism. All this can but provide formid¬ 
able evidence of a certain probability of the connexion we are aid¬ 
ing. The most significant test of our hypothesis, the experimentumf^ 
crucis, as it were, is to be found in the confrontation of the results 
deduced from our theory with relevant empirical data. If the Pro¬ 
testant ethic involved an attitudinal set favourable to science and 
technology in so many ways, then we should find amongst Pro test- 
ants a greater propensity for thes e field s of endeavour than^one 
would e xpect simply oi TtHe^basis of their represenutipn in the t otal 
population. Ntoreover, if, as has been frequently suggested,®® the 
impression made by this ethic has lasted long after much of its theo¬ 
logical basis has been largely disavowed, then even in periods sub¬ 
sequent to the seventeenth century, this connexion of Protestantism 
and science should subsist to some degree. The following section, 
then, will be devoted to an experimental test of our hypothesis. 

THE PURITAN IMPETUS TO SCIENCE 

In the beginnings of the Royal Society there is found a closely 
wrought nexus between science and society. The Society itself arose 
from an antecedent interest in science and the subsequent activities 
of its members provided an appreciable impetus to further scientific 
advance. The inception of this group is found in the occasional 
meetings of devotees of science in 1645 and following. Among the 
leading spirits were John Wilkins,’5ohn Wallis, and soon afterwards 
Robert Boyle and Sir William Petty, upon all pf whom religiou s 
forces seem to have had a singularly strong influence. 

Wilkins, later an'Ahglican bishop, was raised at the home of his 
maternal grandfather, John Dod, an outstanding Non-conformist'* 
theologian, and “his early education had given him a strong bias 
toward Puritanical principles.”®® Wilkins’ influence as Warden of 
Wadham College was profound; under it came Ward, Rooke, Wren, 
Sprat, and Walter Pope (his half-brother), all of whom were original 
members of the Royal Society.*® John Wallis, to whose Arithmetica 
Infinitorum Newton was avowedly indebted for many of his leading 
mathematical conceptions, was a cleigyman with strong leanings to¬ 
ward the Puritan principles. The piety of Boyle has already been 
remarked; the only reason he did not take holy orders, as he said, 
was because of the “absence of an inner call.”*^ 

Theodore Haak, the German virtuoso who played so prominent 
a part in the formation of the Royal Society, was a pronounced Cal-' 
vinist. Denis Papin, who during his prolonged stay in England 
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contributed notably to science and technology, was a French Cal-^ 
vinist compelled to leave his country to avoid religious persecution. 
/Thomas Sydenham, sometimes called “the English Hippocrates,” 
was an ardent Puriun who fought as one of Cromwell’s men. Sir 
William Petty was a latitudinarian; he had been a follower of Crom¬ 
well, and in his writings he evinced clearly the influences of Puritan¬ 
ism. Of Sir Robert Moray, described by Huyghens as the “Soul of 
the Royal Society,” it could be said that “religion was the main¬ 
spring of his life, and amidst courts and camps he spent many hours 
a day in devotion.”®* 

It is hardly a fortuitous circumstance that the leading figures 
of this nuclear group of the Royal Society were divines or eminently 
religious men, though it is not quite accurate to maintain, as did 
Dr. Richardson, that the beginnings of the Society were amongst 
fa small group of learned men in which Puritan divines predomi- 
[ nated.®® But it is quite clearly true that the originative spirits of 
the Society were markedly influenced by Puritan conceptions. 

Dean Dorothy Stimson, in a recently published paper, has inde¬ 
pendently arrived at this same conclusion.®^ She points out that of 
the ten men who constituted the “invisible college,” in 1645, only 
one, Scarbrough, was clearly non-Puritan. About two of the others 
there is some uncertainty, though Merret had a Puritan training. 
The others were all definitely Puritan. Moreover, among the. orig¬ 
inal list of members of the Society of 1663, forty-two of the sixty- 
eight concerning whom the information is available were clearly 
Puritan. Considering that the Puritans constituted a relatively 
small minority in the English population, the fact that they consti¬ 
tuted sixty-two per cent of the initial membership of_.the Society 
becomes even more striking. Dean Stimson concludes: “that experi¬ 
mental science spread as rapidly as it did in seventeeth-century Eng¬ 
land seems to me to be in part at least because the moderate Puritans 
(encouraged it.” 

Nor was this relationship only evidenced among the members 
of the Royal Society. The emphasis of the Puritans upon utilitar¬ 
ianism and empiricism was likewise manifested in the type of edu¬ 
cation which they introduced and fostered.yThe “formal grammar 
grind” of the schools was criticized by them as much as the formal¬ 
ism of the Church. 

Prominent among the Puritans who so consistently sought to 
introduce the new realistic, utilitarian, and empirical education into 
England was Samuel Hartlil^ He formed the connecting link be¬ 
tween the various Protestant educators in England and in Europe 
who were earnestly seeking to spread die academic study of science. 

was to Hartlib that Milton addressed his tractate on education, 
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and Sir William Petty dedicated his “Advice .... for the Ad¬ 
vancement of some particular Parts of Learning,” namely, science, 
technology, and handicraft. Moreover, it was Hartlib who was in¬ 
strumental in broadcasting the educational ideas of Comenius and 
in bringing him to England. 

The Bohemian Reformist, John Amos Comenius, was one of 
the most influential educators of this period. Basic to the system 
of education which he promulgated were the norms of utilitarianism 
and empiricism: values which could only lead to an emphasis upon 
the study of science and technology, of Realia.^'^ In his thost influ¬ 
ential work, Didactica Magna, he summarizes his views thus:®* 

“The task of the pupil will be made easier, if the master, 
when he teaches him everything, show him at the same time 
its practi cal app lication in everyday life. This rule must be 
carefully observed in teaching languages, dialectic, arithmec/ 
tic, geometry, physics, etc. 

“. . . the Q mth and cer tainty of s cience dep end more oa the 
wi tness of the sen ses than on anything else. For things im¬ 
press themselves directly on the senses, but on the under¬ 
standing only mediately and through the senses. . . . 
f Science, then, increases in certainty in proportion as it de¬ 
pends on sensuous perception.” 

Comenius found welcome among Protestant educators in Eng¬ 
land who subscribed to the same values; individuals such as Hartlib, 
John Dury, Wilkins, and Haak.®’ At the request of Hartlib, he 
came to England for the express purpose of making Bacon’s “Solo¬ 
mon’s House” a reality. As Comenius himself remarked: “nothing 
seemed more certain than that the scheme of the great Verulam, of 
opening in some part of the world a Universal college, whose one 
object should be the advancement of We sciences, would be carried 
into effect.”®* But this aim was frustrated by the social disorder 
attendant upon the rebellion in Ireland. However, the Puritan 
design of advancing science was not entirely without fruit. Crom¬ 
well founded the only new English university instituted between 
the Middle Ages and the nineteenth century, Durham University,' 
“for all the sciences.”®* And in Cambridge, during the height of 
-the Puritan influence there, the study of science was considerably 
augmented.*® 

In the same vein, the Puritan Hezekiah Woodward, a friend of 
Hartlib, emphasized realism (t hing s, not words) and the teaching of 
science.*^ In order to initiate the study of the new science on a 
much more widespread scale than had hitherto obtained, the Puri¬ 
tans instituted a number of Dissenting Academies. 'These were 
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schools of university standing opened in various parts of the King, 
dom. One of the earliest of these was Morton’s Academy wherein 
there was pronounced stress laid upon scientific studi^. Charles 
Morton later went to New England, where he was chosen vice- 
'president of Har vard Colleg e, in which "he introduced the systems 
of science that he used in England.'*” At the influential Northamp- 
ton Academy, another of the Puritan educational centres, mechan¬ 
ics, hydrostatics, physics, anatomy, and astronomy had an important 
place in the time-table. These studies were pursued largely with 
the aid of actual experiments and observations. 

But the marked emphasis placed by the Puritans upon science 
and technology may perhaps best be appreciated by a comparison 
between the Puritan academies and the universities. The latter, 
even after they had introduced scientific subjects, continued to give 
an essentially classical education; the truly “cultural" studies were 
those which, if not entirely useless, were at least definitely non- 
utilitaria n in purpose. The academies, in contrast, held that a truly 
liberal education was one which was "in touch with life” and which 
should therefore include as many utilitarian subjects as possible. 
As Dr. Parker puts it:*® 

". . . the difference between the two educational systems is' 
seen not so much in the introduction into the academies of 
"modern" subjects and methods v in the fact that among 
the Nonconformists there was a^^ally different system at 
work from that found in the universities. The spirit animat¬ 
ing the Dissenters was that which had moved Ramus and 
Comenius in France and Germany and which in England 
had actuated Bacon and later Hartlib and his circle.” 

This comparison of the Puritan academies in England and 
Protestant educational developments on the Continent is well war¬ 
ranted. The Protestant academies in France devoted much more 
attention to scientific and utilitarian subjects thw did the Catholic 
institutions.** When the Catholics took over many of the Protest¬ 
ant academies, the study bl science was considerably diminished.** 
Moreover, as we shalTsee, eYen'ln~llTe'"predbmmantiy Catholic 
France, much of the scientific work was being done by Protestants. 
Protestant exiles from France included a large number of impor¬ 
tant scientists and inventors.*® 

Of course, the mere fact that an individual is nominally a Cath¬ 
olic or a Protestant has no bearing upon his attitudes toward science. 
It is o nly insofar as he adopts literally and completely the tenetj 
a jid implications of tn e respective teachings that his religio us affilia¬ 
tion becomes significant. For example, it was only when Pascal 
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r became thoroughly converted to the'teachings of Jansenius that he 

■ perceived the “vanity of science.” For Jansenius characteristically 
maintained that above all we must beware of that vain love of 
science, which though seemingly innocent, is actually a snare “lead¬ 
ing men away from the contemplation of eternal truths to rest in 
the satisfaction of the finite intelligencej^’^’’' Once Pascal was con¬ 
verted to such beliefs, he resolved, “to make an end of all those 
scientific researches to which he had hitherto applied himself.”** 
Thus, it is the firm acceptance of the values basic to the two creeds 
which accounts for the difference in the respective scientific contri¬ 
butions of Catholics and Protestants. 

The same association of Protestantism and science was marked 
in the New World. The correspondents and members of the Royal 
Society who lived in New England were “all trained in Calvinistig.- 
thinking.”** The founders of Harvard sprang from this Calvinistic 
culture, not from the literary era of the Renaissance or from the 
scientific movement of the seventeenth century, and their minds 
were more easily led into the latter than the former channel of 
thought.** This predilection of the Puritans for science is also noted 
by Professor Morison, who states: “the Puritan clergy, instead of^ 
opposing the acceptance of the Copernican theory, were the chief 
patrons and promoters of the new astronomy, and of other scientific • 
discoveries, in New England.”** It is significant that the younger 
John Winthrop, of Massachusetts, later a member of the Royal Soci¬ 
ety, came to London in 1641 and probably spent some time with 
Hartlib, Dury, and Comenius in London. Apparently, he suggested 
to Comenius that he came to New England and found a scientific 
college there.** Some years later, the Puritan, Increase Mather, 
(President of Harvard College from 1684-1701) did found a “Philo¬ 
sophical Society” at Boston.*® 

The scientific content of Harvard’s educational programme de¬ 
rived greatly from the Protestant Peter Ramus.** Ramus had form¬ 
ulated an educational curriculum which in contrast to that of the 
Catholic universities laid great stt^ on the study of the sciences.**' 
His ideas were welcomed in the Prot^tant universities on the Con¬ 
tinent, at Cambridge (which had a greater Puritan and scientific 
element than Oxford),*" and later at Harvard, but were firmly de¬ 
nounced in the various Catholic institutions.**’ The Reformation 
spirit of utilitarianism and “realism” probably accounts largely for 
this favourable reception of Ramus’ views. 

Dr. Parker notes that the Puritan academies in England “may 
be compared with the schools of the Pietists in Germany, which 
under Francke and his followers prepared the way for the Real- 
schulen, for there can be no doubt that just as the Pietists carried 
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cn the woifc of Ck}aieniiis in Germany, so the Dissenters put into 
practice the theories of Q}menius’ EngKsh followers, Hartlib, Mil- 
ton, and Petty.”** The significance of this comparison is profound, 
for as has been frequently observed, the values and principles of 
Puritanism and Pietism are almost identical. Ck)tton Mather had 
recognized the close resemblance of these two Protestant movements, 
saying that “ye American puritanism is so much of a piece with ye 
Frederician pietism” that they may be considered as virtually identi¬ 
cal.** Pietism, except for its greater “enthusiasm,” might almost 
be termed the Continental counterpart of Puritanism. Hence, if 
our hypothesis of the association between Puritanism and interest in 
science and technology is warranted, one would expect to find the 
same correlation among die Pietists. And su^ was markedly the 
case. 

The Pietists in Germany and elsewhere entered into a close alli¬ 
ance with the “new education”: the study of science and technology, 
of Realiafi’* The two movements had in common the realistic and 
practical point of view, combined with an intense aversion to the 
speculation of Aristotelian philosophers. Fundamen^lto the edu¬ 
cational views of the Pietists were the same deep-rooted utilitarian 
and empirical values which actuated the Puritans.*^ It was on the 
basis of these values that the Pietist leader, August Hermann 
Francke, Comenius, and their followers emphasized the new science. 

Francke repeatedly notes the desirability of acquainting students 
with practical scientific knowledge.** Both Frandte and his col¬ 
league, Christian Thomasius, set themselves in opposition to the 
strong educational movement developed by Christian Weise, which 
advocated primarily training in oratory and classics, and sought 
rather “to introduce the neglected modem disciplines, which served 
- their purposes more adequately; such studies as biology, physics, 
astronomy, and the like.”** 

Wherever Pietism spread its influence upon the educational sys¬ 
tem there followed the large-scale introduction of scientific and 
technical subjects.** Thus, Francke and Thomasius built tlte foun¬ 
dations of the University of Halle, which was the first German 
university to introduce a thorough training in the sciences.^The 
leading professors, such as Friedrich Hoffman, Ernst Stahl ]ptofes- 
sor of chemistry and famous for his influential phlogiston theory). 
Samuel Stryk, and, of course, Francke, alt stood in the closest rela¬ 
tions with the Pietistic movement. All of them characteristically 
sought to develop the teaching of science and to ally science with 
practical applications. 

Not only Halle, but other Pietistic universities manifested the 
same emphases. Kdnigsberg, having come under the Pietistic influ- 
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ence of the University of Halle through the activities of Francke’s 
disciple, Gehr, early adopted the natural and physical sciences in 
the modem sense of the seventeenth century.®® The University of 
Gdttingen, an “offshoot" of Haile, was famous essentially for the 
great progress which it effected in the cultivation of the sciences.®’’' 
The Calvinistic university of Heidelberg was likewise prominent.^ 
for instituting such a large measure of scientific study.®® Finally, 
the University of Altdorf, which was at that time the most conspic¬ 
uous for its interest in science, was a Protestant University subject 
to Pietistic influence.®® Heubaum summarizes these developments 
by asserting that the essential progress in the teaching of science 
and technology occurred in Protestant, and more precisely, in 
Pietistic universities.'*'® 

This association of Pietism and science, which we have been led 
to anticipate from our hypothesis, did not confine itself to the uni¬ 
versities. The same Pietist predilection for science and technology 
was evidenced in secondary school ed ucation. The Padagogium of 
Halle introduced the subjects of mathematics and natural science; 
stress being laid, in all cases on the use of object lessons and on prac¬ 
tical applications.’’’*' Johann George Lieb, Johann Bernhard von 
Rohr, and Johann Peter Ludewig (Chancellor of Halle University), 
all of whom had come under the direct influence of Francke and 
Pietism, advocated schools of manufacture, physics, mathematics, 
and economics, in order to study how "manufacture might be ever 
more and more improved and excelled.’ ’?^.T hey hoped that the out¬ 
come of these suggestions might be a so-called Collegium physicum- 
mechanicum and Werkschulen. 

It is a significant fact, and one which lends additional weight to 
our hypothesis, that the okonomisch-mathematische Realschule was 
completely a Pietist product. This school, which was centred about 
the study of mathematics, the natural sciences, and economics, and 
which was avowedly utilitarian and realistic in temper, was planned 
by Francke.’’’® Moreover, it was a Pietist and a former student of 
Francke, Johann Julius Hecker, who first actually organized a Real- 
schule. Semler, Silberschlag, and Hahn,-the directors and co¬ 
organizers of this first school, were all Pietists and former students 
of Francke.’’’® 

All available evidence points in the same direction. Protestants, 
without exception-, form a p rogressively larger proportion of the 
stude nt body in those schools w hich emphasize scientific and tech- 
nolo^c training,’*® while Catholics concentrate their interests on 
classical andlEeological training. For example, in Prussia, the fol¬ 
lowing distribution was found.^ 
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ATTENDANCE AT SECONDARY SCHOOLS DIFFERENTIATED BY 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS OF THE STUDENTS 
PRUSSIA. 1879-6 


Rdigioui 

Pro-gym- Gymtna- 

Real- 

Obcr- 

H5heren 

Total. 

General 

Affiliation. 

nasium. sium. 

schule. 

jealsch. 

Burger. 


Population 

Proteitants ... 

49.1 69.7 

79.8 

75.8 

80.7 

73.1 

64.9 

Catholics. 

39.1 20.2 

11.4 

6.7 

14.2 

17.3 

33.6 

Jc%M . 

11.2 10.1 

8.8 

17.5 

5.1 

9.6 

1.3 


This greater propensity of the Protestants for the scientific and 
technical studies accords with the implications, of our hypothesis. 
That this distribution is typical may be gathered from the fact that 
other investigators have noted the same tendency in other in- 
stances.’’’^ Furtliermore, these distributions do not represent a 
spurious correlation resulting from differences in rural-urbaiy dis¬ 
tribution of the two religions, as may be seen from the pertinent 
data for the Swiss canton, Basel-Stadt. As is well known^ the urban 
population tends to contribute more to the fields of science and 
technology than the rural. Yet for 1910 and following — the period 
to which Edouard Borel’s study, with results similar to those just 
presented for Prussia, refers — Protestants constituted 63.4 per cent 
of the total population of the canton, but only 57.1 per cent of the 
population of Basel (the city proper) and 84.7 per cent of the rural 
population.'^'’ 

Martin Offenbacher’s careful study includes an analysis of the 
association between religious affiliation and the allocation of educa¬ 
tional interests in Baden, Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Prussia, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and Hungary. The statistical results in these various 
places are of the same nature: Protestants, proportionately to their 
representation in the population at large, have a much higher at- 
I tendance at the various secondary schools, with the difference becom¬ 
ing especially mariied in the schools primarily devoted to the sciences 
and technology.‘'In Baden, for example, taking an average of the 

figures for the years 1885-95: 



Protestants. 

Catholics. 

Jfews. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Gymnasien. 

43 

46 

9,5 

Realgymnasien. 

69 

31 

9 

Oberrealschulen. 

52 

41 

7 

Rcalichulen. 

49 

40 

11 

Hfihcren Bttrgenchulen .... 
Average for the five types of schools 

51 

37 

12 

48 

42 

10 

Distribution in the general population, 1895 

37 

61.5 

1.5 


However, it must be noted that although the Realschulen cur¬ 
ricula are primarily characterized by their stress on the sciences and 
mathematics as contrasted with the relatively little attention paid 
these uudies in the gymnasien, yti the latter type of school also 
prepares for scientific and scholarly careers. But, in general, the 
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attendance of Protestants and Catholics at the gymnasien represents 
different interests. The relatively high incidence of Catholics at the 
gymnasien is due to the fact that these schools prepare for theology 
as well, while the Protestants generally use the gymnasien as a pre¬ 
paration for tlie other learned professions. Thus, in the three aca¬ 
demic years 1891-4, 226, or over 4^/J>er cent of the 533 Catholic 
graduates of the Baden gymnasien subsequently studied theology, 
while of the 375 Protestant graduates, only 53 (i4^r cent) turned 
to theology, while 86 per cent went into the other learned profes¬ 
sions.®^ 

Similarly, the Catholic apologist, Hans Rost, though he wishes 
to establish the thesis that "the Catholic Church has been at all 
times a warm friend of science,” is forced to admit, on the basis of 
his data, that the Catholics avoid the Realschulen, that they show 
"eine gewisse Gleichgultigkeit und Abneigung gegen diese Anstal- 
ten.” The reason for this, he goes on to say, is “dass die Oberreal- 
schule und das Realgymnasium nich zum Stadium der Theologie 
berechtigen: denn diese ist haufig die Triebfeder bei den Katholiken 
zum hoheren Studium uberhaupt.”®® 

Thus, statistical data point to a marked tendency for Protestants, 
as contrasted with Catholics, to pursue scientific and technical 
studies. This can also be seen in the statistics for Wurttemberg, 
where an average of the years 1872-9 and 1883-98 gives the follow¬ 
ing figures:®* 


Protestants. Catholics. Jews, 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 

Gymnasien 68.2 28.2 3.4 

Lateinschulen. 73.2 22.3 3.9 

Realschulen ^ 79.7 14.8 4.2 

Total pofhilation, 1880 69.1 30.0 .7 


Nor do the Protestants evidence these foci of interest only in 
education. Various studies have found an unduly large representa-- 
tion of Protestants among outstanding scientists.®* If the foregoing 
data simply provide slight probabilities that the connexion we have 
traced does in fact obtain, Candolle’s well known Histoire des 
sciences et des savants increases these probabilities considerably. 
Candolle finds that although in Europe, excluding France, there 
were 107 million Catholics and 68 million Protestants, yet on the 
list of scientists named foreign associates by the Academy of Paris 
from 1666-1883, there were only el ajiteen Catholia as against eitd itv 
Protestants!** But as Candolle himself suggests, this edmpanson is 
not conclusive since it omits French scientists who may have been 
Catholic. To correct this error, he takes the list of foreign members 
of the Royal Society of London at two periods when there were 
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more French scientists included tlian at any qther time: 1829 and 
1869. In the former year, the total number of Protestant and Cath¬ 
olic scientists (who are foreign members of the Society) is about 
equal, while in 1869, the number of Protestants actually exceeds 
that of Catholics. But, outside the kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, tliere were in Europe IS914 million Catholics and only 44 
million Protestants.^ In other words, though in the general popu¬ 
lation there were more than three times as many Catholics as Protest¬ 
ants, there were actually more Protestant than Catholic scientists. 

However, there are yet more significant data than these which 
are based on different populations, where influence of economy, 
>^litical regime, and other non-religious factors may be suspected 
to prevail over the actual influence of religion. A comparison of 
closely allied populations serves largely to eliminate these “extran¬ 
eous” factors, but the results are the same. Thus, on the list of 
foreign associates of the Academy of Paris, there is not a single Irish 
or English Catholic, although their proportion in the population 
of the three kingdoms exceeded a fifth. Likewise, Catholic Austria 
is not at all represented, while in general Catholic Germany is simi¬ 
larly lacking' in the production of scientists of note relative to Pro¬ 
testant Germany. Finally, in Switzerland, where the t%vo religions 
are largely differentiated by cantons, or mixed in some of them, and 
where the Protestants are to the Catholics as three to two there have 
been fourteen foreign Associates, of whom not one was CatholicI 
The same differentiation exists for the Swiss and for the English 
and Irish of the two religions in the lists of the Royal Society of 
London and the Royal Academy of Berlin.®’’ 

With the presentation of these data we close the empirical 
testing of our hypothesis. In every instance, the association of Pro¬ 
testantism with scientific and technologic interests and achievements 
is pronounced, even when extra-religious influences are largely 
eliminated. The association is largely understandable in terms of 
the norms embodied in both systems. The positive estimation by 
Protestants of a hardly disguised utilitarianism, of intra-mundane 
interests, of a thorough-going empiricism, of the right and even 
duty of litre examen, and of the explicit individual questioning of 
authority were congenial to the very same values found in modem 
science. And perhaps above all is the significance of the active 
[ascetic drive which necessitated the study of Nature that it might 
'be controlled. Hence, these two fields were well integrated and, in 
essentials, ihutually supporting, not only in seventeenth-century 
England but in other times and places. 



CHAPTER XV 


Science and Economy of 17 th Century England 


T he interplay between socio-economic and scientific 
development is scarcely problematical. To speak of socio-eco¬ 
nomic influences upon science in general unanalyzed terms, how¬ 
ever, barely poses die problem. The sociologist of science is 
specifidally concerned with the ty^s of influence involved (facilita- 
tive and obstructive); the extent to which these types prove effective 
in different social structufes;~and the f^roce sses through which they 
operate. But these questions cannot be answered even tentatively 
without a clarification of the conceptual tools employed. All too 
often, the sociologist who repudiates the mythopeic or heroic inter¬ 
pretation of the history of science lapses into a vulgar materialism 
which seeks to find simple parallels between social and scientific 
development. Such misguided efforts invariably result in a seri¬ 
ously biased and untenable discussion. 

FORMULATION OF THE PROBLEM 

At least three common but unsound postulates must be avoided. 
The first and most illusive is the identification of personal utilitarian | 
motivation of scientists with the structural determinants of their 
research. Second is the belief that socio-economic factors serve to 
account exhaustively for the entire complex of scientific activity; and 
third is the imputation of “social needs” where these needs are, in 
any significant sense, absent. 

Clark’s recent critique^ of Hessen’s essay may be taken to illus¬ 
trate the confusion which derives from loose conceptualization con¬ 
cerning the relations between the motiyation and the ^ uctura l 
determ inants of scient ists’ behavior. Clark tends to restrict the role 
of socio-economic factors in science to that involved in utilitarian 
motives of scientists and, correlatively, to identify “the disinterested 
desire to know, the impulse of the mind to exercise itself meth¬ 
odically and without any practical purpose” with scientific activity 
unconditioned by socio-economic elements.^ Thus, to illustrate 
Newton’s disinterestedness (in this sense of the word), Clark cites 
a frequently-reported anecdote to the effect that a friend to whom 
“he had lent a copy of Euclid’s Elements asked Newton of what ‘use 
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or benefit in life’ the study of the book could be. That was the only 
occasion on which it is recorded that Newton laughed.”^ Granting 
the reliability of this tale, its relevance to the issue in question is 
negligible, save on the assumption that persons are invariably 
aware of the social forces which condition their behavior and that 
behavior is exclusively analyzable in terms of the conscious motiva¬ 
tions of the actor. 

Motives may range from the desire for personal aggrandisement 
to a wholly “disinterested desire to know” without necessarily im¬ 
pugning the demonstrable fact tliat the thematics of science in sev¬ 
enteenth century England were in large part determined by the 
social structure of the time. Newton’s own motives do not alter the 
fact that astronomical observations, of which he made considerable 
use,* were a product of Flamsteed's work in the Greenwich Observa¬ 
tory, which was constructed at the command of Charles II for the 
benefit of the Royal Navy.* Nor do they vitiate the striking influ¬ 
ence upon Newton’s work of such practically-oriented scientists as 
Halley, Hooke, Wren, Huyghens and Boyle. Even in regard to the 
question of motivation Clark’s thesis is debatable in view of the 
explicit awareness of scientists in seventeenth century England con¬ 
cerning the practical implications of their research in “pure science.’’ 
It is neither an idle nor unguarded generalization that every English 
scientist of this time who was of sufficient distinction to merit men¬ 
tion in general histories of science at one point or another explicitly 
related at least some of hi s scientific research to immediate practical 
problems^ But m any caie^ analysis exclusively in terms of (im¬ 
puted) motives is seriously misleading and tends to befog the ques¬ 
tion of the modes of socio-economic influence upon science.’’’ 

Thus it is important to distinguish the personal attitudes of indi¬ 
vidual men of science from the social role played by their research. 
Clearly, some scientists were sufficiently enamored of their subject to 
pursue it “for its own sake,’’ at times with little consideration of its 
practical bearings. Nor need we assume that all individual re¬ 
searches are directly linked to technical tasks. The relation between 
science and social needs is two-fold: direct/in the sense that some 
research is advisedly and deliberately pursued for utilitarian pur¬ 
poses: and indireclji^nsofar as ceitain problems and materials for 
their solution come to the attention of scientists although they need 
not be cognizant of the practical exigencies from which they derive. 

In this connection, one is led to question Sombart’s generaliza¬ 
tion that seventeenth century technology was almost completely 
divorced* from the contemporary science, that the scientist and in¬ 
ventor had gone their separate ways from the time of X.eonardo to 
the eqi^teenth century. To be sure, the alliance of the two is not 
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equally secure in all social structures but the assertion of Soi;nbart 
(and others) that seventeenth century technology was essentially that 
of the empiric is largely unfounded in the light of the many scientists 
who turned their theoretical knowledge to practical account. Wren, 
Hooke, Newton, Boyle, Huyghens, Halley, Flamsteed — to mention 
but an illustrious few —devoted themselves to the prosecution of 
botli theory and practice. What is more important, scientists were. 
uniformly confident of the practical fruits which their continued in¬ 
dustry would ensure. It was this conviction, quite apart from the 
question of its validity, which influenced their choice of problems. 
The grain of truth in Sombart’s thesis is reduced to the fact that 
these men of science were concerned not with furthering the devel¬ 
opment of industrial machinery fo y fac tory use — since this had not 
developed sufficiently to claim their intefest'— but with innovations 
which implemented commerce, mining, and military technique." 

Within this context, Clark’s criticism of Hessen narrows down to 
a repudiation of the thesis t hat ^ onomic factors are alone determi¬ 
nant of the de velopm ent of science. Th'company with Hessen I 
hasten to assent to this undistufbing renunciation. The primitive 
thesis of exclusively economic determination is no more intrinsic to 
Hessen’s analysis, as he himself indicates (op. cit., p. 177), than to 
the work of Marx and Engels. 

There remains the third problem — of ascertaining social needs-^ 
which can best be handled in specific empirical terms. The widely 
accepted notion that need precipitates appropriate inventions and 
canalizes scientific interests demands careful restatement. Specific 
emergencies have often focused attention upon certain fields, but it 
is equally true that a multitude of “human needs’’ have gone unsat¬ 
isfied throughout the ages. In the technical sphere, needs far from| 
being exceptional, are so general that they explain little. Each in¬ 
vention de facto satisfies a need or is an attempt to achieve such sat¬ 
isfaction. It is necessary to realize that certain needs may not exist 
for the society under observation, precisely because of its particular 
social structure.^" It is only when the goal is actually part and par¬ 
cel of the culture -in question, only when it is actually perceived as 
such by some members of the society, that one may properly speak 
of a need directing scientific and technological interest in certain* 
channels. Moreover, economic needs may be satisfied not only tech¬ 
nologically but also by changes in social organizatioi;i^But given 
the routine of fulfilling certain types of needs by technologic inven¬ 
tion, a pattern which was becoming established in the seventeenth 
century; given the prerequisite accumulation of technical and scien¬ 
tific knowledge which provides the basic fund for innovation; given 
(in this case) an expond mg cap italistic economy; and it may be said 
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that necessity is the (foster) mother of invention and the grandparent 
of scientific advance. 

TRANSPORT AND SCIENCE 

The butgeoning of capitalistic enterprise in seventeenth century 
England intensified interest in more adequate means of transport 
and communication. St. Helena, Jamaica, NorUi AmericiTVere but 
the begmnings of England’s great colonial expansion. This and the 
relatively low cost of water-transport^^ led to the marked growth of 
the merchant marine. More than forty per cent of the English pro¬ 
duction of coal was carried by water. Similarly, internal trade en¬ 
hanced the need for improved facilities for land and river transport. 
Proposals for turnpikes and canals were common throughout the 
century. 

Foreign trade was assuming world-wide proportions. The best 
available, though defective, statistics testify to these developments.' 
Imports apd exports increased by almost 300 per cent between 1613 
and 1700.^ Wheeler, writing at the very beginning of the century, 
observed that for approximately sixty years, not four ships of over 
120 tons carrying capacity had sailed on the Thames.^^ At Eliza¬ 
beth’s death there were only four merchant ships of 400 tons each 
in England.^* The number of ships, particularly those of heavy 
tonnage, increased rapidly under the Gimmonwealth, partly in re¬ 
sponse to the impetus provided by the Dutch War. Ninety-eight 
ships, with a net tonnage of over 40,000, were built within one dec¬ 
ade (1649-59).^ Adam Anderson notes that the tonnage of English 
merchant ships in 1688 was double that in 1666,^^ and Sprat claims 
more than a duplication during the preceding- two decades.^'^ The 
official report on the Royal Navy submitted by Samuel Pepys in 1695 
comments upon the notable naval expansion during the century. In 
1607, the Royal Navy numbered forty ships of 50 tons and upwards; 
the total tonnage being about 23,600 with 7,800 manning the ships. 
By 1695, the corresponding figures were over 200 ships,^th a ton¬ 
nage of over 112,400 and with more than 45,000 menj^ 

A substantial element in the heightened tempo of shipbuilding 
and the increased size of ships was, as Sombart has suggested, mlli- 
tary necessity. Though- the growth of the merchant n\arine was 
considerable, it did not match that of the Royal Navy,'^^ as is evi¬ 
denced by the comparative statistics assembled by Sombart. Military 
exigencies often prompted increased speed in shipbuilding as well 
as improvements in naval architecture. 

’’Shipbuilding was furthered by militaristic interests, in 
three ways: more and lar ger ships were demanded, and above 
all, they were requrreS^thin a shorter period. The require- 
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ments of the merchant marine could have been satisfied by 
handicraft methods of shipbuilding for yet another century. 
But these methods became discountenanced by the growing 
demands of the war marine; first in the construction of war¬ 
ships themselves, and then, of all ships, as the merchant ma¬ 
rine was drawn into the stream of development... 

Though Sombart is prone to exaggerate the role of military exi¬ 
gencies in fostering more efficient methods of shipbuilding, it is 
clear that this factor combined with the intensified need for a larger 
merchant marine to accelerate such developments. In any event, 
available statistical data indicate a marked expansion in both 
mercantile and military marine beginning with the late sixteenth 
century.*® 

These developments were accompanied by increased emphasis 
upon a number of technical problems. Above all, the increase_pf 
co mmercial voya |;;es to distajru points — India, North Xmerica, Afri¬ 
ca, Russia — stressed anew the need for accurate and expedien t 
means ^f determining position at sea, of finding latitude and lon^- 
tude?^ ^ientists were orofoundly concerned with possible solu¬ 
tions to these problems^ Both mathematics and astronomy were 
signally advanced through research oriented in this direction. 

Napier’s invention of logarithms, expanded by Henry Briggs, 
Adrian Vlacq (in Holland), Edmund Gunter and Henry Gellibrand, 
was of incalcuable aid to astronomer and mariner alike.*® Adam 
Anderson possibly reflects the general attitude toward this achieve¬ 
ment when he remarks that “logarithms are of great special utility 
to mariners at sea in calculations relating to their course, distance, 
latitude, longitude, etc.’’*^ Sprat, the genial historiographer of the 
Royal Society, asserted that the ^vancement of navigation was one 
of the chief aims of the groupj* Hooke, the irascible “curator of 
experiments” of the Society, who was at once an eminent scientist 
and probably the most prolific inventor of his time, wrote in this 
same connection: 

“First it is earnestly desired that all observations that have 
been already made of the variation of the magneticall needle 
in any part of the world, might be communicated, together 
with all the circumstances remarkable in the making thereof; 
of the celestiall observations for knowing the true meridian, 
or by what other means it may be found.... But from a con¬ 
siderable collection of such observations. Astronomy might 
be made available of that admirable effect of the body of the 
earth toucht by a loadstone, that if it will (as is probable it 
may) be useful! for the direction of seamen or othen for find- 
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in^ the longitude of places^ the observations collected, to¬ 
gether with good navigation, which they [the Royal Society] 
engage to doe soe soon as they have a sufficient number of 
such observations. . . 

A ballad written shortly after the Society began to meet at Gres¬ 
ham College reflects the popular appreciation of this interest, as is 
manifest in the following excerpt: 

This College will the whole world measure 
Which most impossible conclude. 

And navigation make a pleasure, 

By finding out the longitude: 

Every Tarpaulian shall then with ease 
Saile any ship to the Antipodes.^'^ 

Meeting officially as the Royal Society or foregathering at coffeci- 
houses and private quarters, the scientific coterie discussed without 
end technical problems of immediate concern for the profit of the 
realm. Hooke’s recently published diary discloses the varied pres¬ 
sure exerted upon him by the Society, the King and interested no¬ 
bles to devote his studies to "things of use."-** He would frequently 
repair to Caraways or Jonathans, the coffee-houses in Change Alley, 
where, with Christopher Wren and others of their company, he 
would “discourse about Celestiall Motions” over a pot of tea while 
at nearby tables more mundane speculations engrossed the atten¬ 
tion of stock-jobbers and lottery touts. Problems considered at 
Caraways were often made the object of special inquiry by the 
Society. In short, the prevailing picture is not that of a group of 
“economic men” jointly or severally seeking to improve their eco¬ 
nomic standing, but one of a band of curious students cooperatively 
delving into the arcana of nature. The demands of economically- 
derived needs posed new questions and emphasized old, opening up 
fresh avenues of research and coupling with this a persistent pres¬ 
sure for the solution of these problems. This proved largely effec¬ 
tive since the scientist’s sense of achievement was not exclusively in 
terms of scientific criteria. &ientists were not immune from the 
interest in social acclaim, ana discoveries which promised profitable 
application were heralded far beyond the immediate circle of vir¬ 
tuosi. Scientific achievement carried with it the seldom-undesired 
privilege of mingling with persons of rank; it was, to some extent, 
a channel for social mobility. The case of Graunt is well-known. 
Similarly, Hooke, the son of a humble curate of Freshwater, found 
himself the friend of noblemen and could boast of frequent chats 
with the King. The untutored reactions of the laity to the different 
orders of scientific research might be represented by the contrasting 
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responses of Charles II to the "weighing of ayre,” the fundamental 
work on at;mospheric pressure which to his limited mind seemed 
nothing but childish diversion and idle amusement, and to directly 
utilitarian researches on hnding the longitude at sea, with which 
he was "most graciously pleased^ Attitudes such as these served to 
guide a considerable part of scientific work into fields which might 
bear immediate fruit^ 

A case: problem of the longitude 
This engrossing problem of finding the longitude perhaps illus¬ 
trates best the way in which practical considerations focused scien¬ 
tific interest upon certain fields. There can be no doubt that the 
contemporary astronomers were thoroughly impressed with the im¬ 
portance of discovering a satisfactory way of finding the longitude, 
particularly at sea. Time and time again they evince this pre¬ 
dominant interest. Rooke, Wren, Hooke, Huyghens, Henry Bond, 
Hevelius, William Molineux, Nicolaus Mercator, Leibniz, Newton, 
Flamsteed, Halley, La Hire, G. D. Cassini, Borelli — practically all 
of the leading astronomers and virtuosi of the day repeatedly testify 
to this fact. 

The various methods proposed for finding longitude led to the 
following investigations: 

1. Computation of lunar distances from the sun or from 
a fixed star. First widely used in the first half of the sixteenth 
century and again in the latter seventeenth century. 

2. Observations of the eclipses of the satellites of Jupi¬ 
ter. First proposed by Galileo in 1610; adopted by Rooke, 
Halley, G. D. Cassini, Flamsteed and others. 

3. Observations of the moon’s transit of the meridian. 
Generally current in the seventeenth century. 

4. The use of pendulum clocks, and other chronometers, 
at sea, aided by Huyghens, Hooke, Halley, Messy, Sully, an(L 
others. 

Newton clearly outlined these procedures, as well as the scien¬ 
tific problems which they involved, upon the occasion of Ditton’s 
claim of the reward for an accurate method of determining longi¬ 
tude at sea.^ The profound interest of English scientists in this sub¬ 
ject is marked by an article in the first volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, describing the use of pendulum clocks at sea.*^ As 
Sprat put it, the Society had taken the problem "into its peculiar 
care." Hooke attempted to improve the pendulum clock and, as 
he says, "the success of these [trials] made me further think of im¬ 
proving'it for finding the Longitude, and ... quickly led me to the 
use of Springs instead of Gravity for the making a Body vibrate in 
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any posture . . A notorious controversy, then raged about 
Ho(^e and Huyghens concerning priority in the successful con¬ 
struction of a watch with spiral balance spring. Howsoever the 
question of priority be settled, the very fact that two such eminent 
men of science, among others, focused their attention upon this 
sphere of inquiry is itself significant. These simultaneous inven¬ 
tions are a resultant of two forces: the intrinsically scientific one 
which provided the theoretical materials employed in solving the 
problem in hand, and the non-scientific, largely economic, factor 
which ser\'ed to direct interest toward the general problem. The 
limited range of practicable possibilities leads to independent 
duplicate inventions. 

This problem continued to fire scientific research in other direc¬ 
tions as well. Thus, Borelli, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris (organized at the suggestion of the perspicacious Colbert), 
published an offer in both the Journal des Sgavans and the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions to explain his method of making large glasses 
for telescopes or even to send glasses to those persons who were not 
in a position to make them, so that they might “observe the eclipses 
of the Satellites of Jupiter which happen almost every day, and 
afford so fair a way for establishing the Longitudes over all the 
Earth.’’ Moreover, “the Longitudes of places at Sea, Capes, Prom¬ 
ontories, and divers Islands being once exactly known by this means, 
would doubtless be of great help and considerable usefulness to 
Navigation.’’®® 

It is precisely these examples, with their acknowledged practical 
implications, which clearly illustrate the r^ of utilitarian elements' 
in furthering scientific advance. For it may be said, upon ample 
documentary grounds, that Giovanni Domenico Cassini’s astro¬ 
nomical discoveries were largely a result of utilitarian interests. In 
almost all of Cassini’s papers in the Transactions he emphasizes the 
value of observing the moons of Jupiter for determining longitude, 
by means of the method first suggested by Galileo.®^ It is perhaps 
not too much to say that from this interest derived his discovery of 
the rotation of Jupiter, the double ring of Saturn, and the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and eighth satellites of Saturn®® for, as he sug¬ 
gests, astronomical observations of this sort were “incited” because 
of their practical implications. Lawrence Rooke, who was one of 
the original company constituting the Royal Society, often noted 
the “nautical value’’ of these observations.®® Flamsteed frequently 
noticed the usefulness of observing the satellites of Jupiter, because 
their eclipses “have been esteemed, and certainly are a much better 
expedient for the discovery of the Longitude than any yet known.”*’ 

Newton was likewise deeply interested in the same general prob* 
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lem. Early in his career, he wrote a now famous letter of advice to 
his friend, Francis Aston, who was planning a trip on the Continent, 
in which he suggested among other particulars that Aston “inform 
himself whether pendulum clocks be of any service in finding out 
the longitude." In a correspondence which we have reason to be¬ 
lieve ultimately led Newton to the completion of the Principia, both 
Halley and Hooke urged Newton to continue certain phases of his 
research because of its utility for navigation.*®^ 

In 1694, Newton sent his well-knowii letter to Nathanael Hawes 
outlining a new course of mathematical reading for the neophyte 
navigators in Christ’s Hospital, in which he criticized the current 
course, saying in part, that “the finding the difference of Longitude, 
Amplitude, Azimuts, and variation of the compass is also omitted, 
tho these things are very useful in long voyages, such as are those 
to the East Indies, and a Mariner who knows them not is an ignor- 
ant.’’*® In August, 1699, Newton made public an improved form of 
his sextant (independently invented by Hadley in 1731), which in 
conjunction with lunar observations might enable the finding of 
the longitude at sea. He had already presented the initial outlines 
of his lunar theory in the first edition of the Principia. Further¬ 
more, it was upon Newton’s recommendation that the Act of 1714 
was passed for a reward to those persons who should devise a suc¬ 
cessful method for ascertaining longitude at sea.*® In the course of 
these activities, Newton was demonstrating his awareness of the 
utilitarian implications not only of much of his own scientific work, 
but also that of his contemporaries. 

Newton’s lunar theory was the climactic outcome of scientific 
concentration on this subject. As Whewell suggests, 

“The advancement of astronomy would, perhaps have 
been a sufficient motive for this labour; but there were other 
reasons which would urge it on with a stronger impulse. A 
perfect Lunar Theory, if the theory could be perfected, 
promised to supply a method of finding the Longitude of 
any place on the earth’s surface; and thus the verification of 
a theory which professed to be complete in its foundations, 
was identified with an pbject of immediate practical use 
to navigators and geographers, and of vast acknowledged 
value.’’".^/^ 

Halley, who had decided that the various methods of determin¬ 
ing longitude were all defective and had declared that “it would be 
scarce possible ever to find the Longitude at sea sufficient for sea 
uses, till such time as the Lunar Theory be fully perfected,’’ con¬ 
stantly prompted Newton to continue his work.** Flamsteed, and 
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(from 1691 to 1739) Halley also endeavored to rectify the lunar 
tables sufficiently to attain "the great obje^y^f finding the Longi¬ 
tude with the requisite degree of exactness." Observations of the 
eclipses of the moon were recommended by the Royal Society for 
the same purpose.H/^ 

Another field of investigation which received added attention 
because of its probable utility is the st udy of the comp ass and mag¬ 
netism in general. Thus, Sprat specifically relates such invesliga- 
tions by Wren to current needs when he states that “in order to 
Navigation he [Wren] has carefully pursu’d many Magnetical Ex¬ 
periments."^ Wren himself, in his inaugural address as Gresham 
professor of astronomy, strikes the same keynote. The study of the 
magnetic variation is to be pursued diligently for it may prove of 
great value to the navigator, who may thus be enabled to find the 
longitude, "than which former Industry hath hardly left any Thing 
more glorious to be aim’d at in Art.’’*‘ La Hire, remarking that 
nothing is so troublesome on long sea voyages as the variation of 
the needle, states that “this put me upon finding out some means 
independent from Observations to discover the variations at Sea.”**. 
Henry Bond, Hevelius, Molineux and Mercator were likewise in¬ 
terested in the study of magnetic phenomena with the same general 
aim in view.*’’’ Halley, in the famous paper in which he made 
known his theory of four magnetic poles and of the periodic move¬ 
ment of the magnetic line without declination, emphasized repeat¬ 
edly the utilitarian desirability of studying the variation of the 
compass, for this research “is of that great concernment in the Art 
of Navigation: that the neglect thereof, does little less than render 
useless one of the noblest Inventions mankind has ever yet attained 
to.” This great utility, he argues, seems a sufficient incitement “to 
all philosophical and Mathematical heads, to take under serious 
consideration the several Phenomena. . . .’’ He presents his new 
hypothesis in order to stir up the natural philosophers of the age 
that they might “apply themselves more attentively to this useful 
speculation.’’** Apparently the currently assiduous work in this 
field was not sufficient to satisfy his standards. It was for the pur¬ 
pose of enriching this useful speculation that Halley was given the 
rank of a captain in the navy and the command of the Paramour 
Pink in which he made three voyages. One outcome was Halley’s 
construction of the first isogonic map. 

Thus we are led to see that the scientific problems emphasized 
by the manifest value of a method for finding longitude were mani¬ 
fold. If the scientific study of various possible means of achieving 
this goal was not invariably dictated by the practical utility of the 
desired result, it is clear that at least part of the continued diligence 
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exeicised in these fields was due to it. In the last analysis it is iniM 
possible to determine with exactitude the extent to which practical! 
concern focused scientific attention upon certain problems. What 
can be conscionably suggested is a certain correspondence between 
the subjects most intensively investigated by the contemporary men 
of science and the problems raised or emphasized by economic de¬ 
velopments. It is an inference — usually supported by the explicit 
sutements of the scientists themselves — that these economic re¬ 
quirements or, more properly, the technical needs deriving from 
these requirements, provoked research in particular channels^ The 
finding of the longitude was one problem which, engrossing the at¬ 
tention of many scientists, furthered profound developments in 
astronomy, geography, mathematics, mechanics, and the invention 
of clocks and watches. 

NAVIGATION AND SCIENCE 

Another navigational problem of the period was determining 
the time of the tides. As Flamsteed indicated in a note appended 
to his first tide-table, the error in the almanacs amounted to about 
two hours; hence a scientific correction was imperative for the Royal 
Navy and navigators generally.*® Accordingly, from time to time, 
he drew up several tide-tables accommodated to ports not only in 
England but also in France and Holland. This work was the con¬ 
tinuation of an interest in providing a theory of the tides empha¬ 
sized by the Royal Society from its very inception. The first volume 
of the Transactions included several papers presenting observations 
of the time of the tides in various ports. Boyle, Samuel Qilepresse, 
Joseph Childrey, Halley, Henry Powle, and most notably, John 
Wallis made contributions to this subject. 

Newton took up the task as a further basis for the verification 
of the general law of attraction apd, as Thomson remarks, "hisj 
theory of the tides is not less remarkable either for the sagacity in¬ 
volved, or for its importance to navigation.” His theory accounted 
for the most evident aspects of the tides: the differences between 
the spring and neap tides and the morning and evening tides, the 
effect of the moon’s and sun’s declination and parallax, and the 
tides at particular places, making use of the observations of Halleys 
Colepresse and others to check his calculated results.®® Halley, seek¬ 
ing as always to minister to the marriage of theory and practice, was 
not slow to inform the Lord High Admiral of the "generall use to 
all shipping” to be derived from these researches.®* It was not, 
however, until the work of Euler, Bernoulli and D’Alembert, and 
later of Laplace, Lubbock and Airy, that the theory could be ap- 
{died with sufficient precision to promise service for practical pur¬ 
poses. Again, one can correlate scientific interests — in this instance. 
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the study of so esoteric a subject as the theory of attraction — with 
economic exigencies. 

Another problem of grave concern for maritime a^rs was the 
depletion of forest preserves to the point that eventually unseasoned 
W(^ had to be used in the construction of ships. Timber had be¬ 
come relatively scarce, both because of its use as fuel and its rapid 
consumption in the naval wars and the rebuilding of London. The 
solution to the fuel problem was partially solved by the use of coal 
for various industries — such as brass and copper casting, brewing, 
dyeing and ironware, though not for the production of raw iron. 
The depletion of timber so jeopardized shipbuilding that the com¬ 
missioners of the Royal Navy appealed to the Society for suggestions 
concerning the "improvement and planting of timber.” Evelyn, 
Goddard, Merret, Winthrop, Ent and Willughby contributed their 
botanical knowledge toward the solution of this problem: their in¬ 
dividual papen being incorporated in Evelyn’s well-known Sylva. 
Not unrelated to such practical urgencies, then, is the fact that one 
of the "chief activities” of the Society was the ^propagating of trees.” 
Furthermore, says Sprat, the members of the S^iety "have employ'd 
much time in examining the Fabrick of ships, the forms of their 
Sails, the shapes of their Keels, the sorts of Timber, the planting of 
Firr, the bettering of Pitch, and Tarr, and Tackling.”^^ This led 
not only to the study of silviculture and allied botanical studies, but 
also to investigations in mechanics, hy^statics and hydrodynamics. 
For as Newton noted in his letters to Hawes, such problems as the 
determination of the stress of ropes and timber, the power of winds 
and tides and the resistance of fluids to immersed bodies of varying 
shapes are of great utility for the mariner.'^ 

Moreover, when one compares the requisites of a man-of-war as 
enumerated by Sir Walter Ralegh in his Observations on the Navy 
at the beginning of the century with the types of research conducted 
by the Society, it becomes apparent that all the major problems had 
become the object of scientific study. Ralegh lists six desirable 
qualities of a fighting ship: strong build, spj^d, stout scantling, abil¬ 
ity to fight the guns in all weathefs, ability to lie e3sny in a gale, 
and ability to stay well. Contemporary scientists attempted to de¬ 
vise means of satisfying all these requirements. In many instances 
(they were led to solve derivative problems in "pure science” in the 
i prospect of using their knowledge for these purposes. Thus, God¬ 
dard, Petty and Wren investigated methods of shipbuilding with 
the object of improving existing procedures. Hooke was ordered 
by the Society to determine the most "stout scantling” by testing 
the resistance of the "same kinds of Wood, of several ages, grown in 
several places, and cut at different seasons of the year.”** At times 
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in codperation with Boyle, Hooke perfonned numerous experi¬ 
ments to “try the strength of wood,” and of twisted and untwisted 
cords. These experiments were in progress at the time Hooke ar¬ 
rived at the law which bears his name (ut tensio sic vis.) 

In order to discover ways of increasing the speed of ships, it is 
necessary to study the movement of bodies in a resistant medium, 
one of the basic tasks of hydrodynamics.®* Accordingly, Moray, God¬ 
dard, Brouncker, Boyle, Wreii ancTTetty were concerned with this 
problem.®® In this instance, the connection between a given tech¬ 
nical task and the appropriate "purely scientific” investigation is 
explicit. Petty, at the time he wrote that “the fitts of the Double- 
Bottome [ship] do return very fiercely upon mee,” experimented in 
hydrodynamics to determine the velocity of “swimming bodies.” 
The general connection is established by Sprat in his description of 
the instruments of the Society. 

“ [There are] several instruments for finding the velocity of 
swimming Bodies of several Figures, and mov’d with divers 
strengths, and for trying what Figures are least apt to be over¬ 
turn’d, in order to the making of a true theory, of the Forms 
of Ships, and Boats for all uses.”®® 

Christopher Wren, who was for Newton one of “the greatest 
Geometers of otfr times,” also investigated the laws of hydrodynam¬ 
ics precisely because of their ptossible utility for improving the sail¬ 
ing qualities of ships.®^ And Newton, after stating his theorem on 
the manner in which the resistance of a fluid medium depends upon 
the form of the body moving in it, adds: “which proposition I con¬ 
ceive may be of use in the building of ships.”®® 

The Society maintained a continued interest in under-water 
contrivances, ranging from diving bells to Hooke’s proposal of a 
full-fledged submarine which would move as fast as a wherry on the 
Thames. A committee on diving considered leaden “diving boxes” 
and Halley’s “diving bell,” which were tested in the Thames and, 
with more convenience to the spectators than the diver, in a tub set 
up at one of their weekly meetings. Wilkins laid great stress on the* 
feasibility and advantage of submarine navigation which would be 
of undoubted use in warfare, would obviate the uncertainty of tide>. 
and might be used to recover sunken treasures.®® Hooke linked 
many of his experiments on respiration with technical problems de¬ 
riving from such efforts. 

Wilkins introduced the “umbrella anchor” to the Society; a de¬ 
vice “to stay a ship in a storm.” Wren proposed “a convenient way 
of using artillery on ship-board,” and Halley, pointing out that 
England “must be masters of the Sea, and superior in navall force 
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to any ne^hbour/' described a method of enabling a ship to carry 
its guns in bad weatber.*^ Petty, fondly hoping “to pursue the im¬ 
provement of shipping upon new principles," built several of his 
double-bottomed b^ts with which the Society was well pleased. Un¬ 
fortunately, his most ambitious effort, the St. Michael the Archangel, 
failed miserably, which led him to conclude that both the fates and 
the King were opposed to him. 

The Society periodically discussed means of preserving ships 
"from worms”; a problem which proved greatly disturbing both to 
the commissioners of the Royal Navy and private shipowners. New¬ 
ton had evidenced interest in this same vexing problem, asking 
Aston to determine “whether the Dutch have any tricks to keep 
tlteir ships from being all worm-eaten.” No appreciable progress 
resulted from these discussions, however. 

In general, then, it may be said that the seventeenth century 
men of science, ranging from the indefatigable virtuoso Petty to 
the nonpareil Newton, definitely focused their attention upon tech¬ 
nical tasks made urgent by problems of navigation, and upon de¬ 
rivative scientific research. The latter category is difficult to delimit. 
Although it is true that a congeries of scientific research may be im¬ 
mediately traced to technical requirements, it appears equa lly evi¬ 
dent that some of this research is a logical development oT^r^ing 
scientific advance. It is indubitable, however, in the light of what 
the scientists themselves had to say about the practical implications 
of their work, that practical problems exercised an appreciable di¬ 
rective influence. Even that “purest” of disciplines, mathematics, 
I was of primary interest to Newton when designed for application to 
'physical problems.®^ 

Some attention was likewise paid to inland transportation al¬ 
though to a less extent than to maritime transport, possibly because 
of the greater economic significance of the latter. The growing 
interior traffic demanded considerable improvement. Such im¬ 
provements, said Defoe, are “a great help to Negoce, and promote 
universal Correspondence without which our Inland Trade could 
not be managed.”®® Travelling merchants, who might carry as 
much as a thousand pounds of cloth, extended their trade all over 
England,®® and required improved facilities. Because of the "great 
increase of carts, waggons, ix., by the general increase of our com¬ 
merce,” says Adam Anderson, the King (somewhat optimistically, 
no doubt) ordered in 166^hat all common hightvays be enlarged 
to eight yards. Characteristically, contemporary scientists also 
sought to overcome technical difficulties. Petty, with his keen inter¬ 
est in economic affairs, devised several chariots guaranteed to “passe 
rodks, precipices, and crooked ways.”®® Wren endeavored to per- 
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feet coaches for “ease, strength and lightness” and, as did Hooke, 
invented a “way*wiser” to register the distance travelled by a car¬ 
riage.”^ Wilkins, possibly following Stevin’s invention of a half 
century earlier, described a "sailing Chariot, tliat may without 
Horses be driven on tlie Land by the Wind, as ships are on the 
Sea.””” Likewise, the Society delegated Hooke, at his own sugges¬ 
tion, to carry on “the experiment of land-carriage, and of a speedy 
conveying of intelligence.””'’' .Such efforts indicate the attempts of 
scientists to contribute technological props to business enterprise; 
in these particular instances to facilitate the possible extension of 
markets, one of the primary needs of nascent capitalism. 

THE EXTENT OF ECONOMIC INFLUENCE 

In a sense, the foregoing discussion provides materials illustra¬ 
tive only of the connections we have been tracing. We still have to 
determine the extent to which socio-economic influences were opera¬ 
tive. The minutes of the Royal Society as transcribed in Birch’s 
History of the Royal Society provide one basis for such a study. A 
feasible, though in several manifest respects inadequate, procedure 
consists of a classification and tabulation of the researches discussed 
at these meetings, together with an examination of the context in 
which the various problems came to light. This should afford some 
ground for deciding approximately the extent to which extrinsic 
factors operated. 

Meetings during the four years 1661, 1662, 1686 and 1687 will 
be considered. There is no reason to suppose that these did not 
witness meetings “typical” of the general period. The classification 
employed is empirical rather than logically symmetrical. Items 
were classified as “directly related” to socio-economic demands 
when the individual conducting the research explicitly indicateds 
some such connection or when the immediate discussion of the re¬ 
search evidenced a prior appreciation of some such relation. Items 
classified as “indirectly related” comprise researches which had a 
clear-cut connection with current practical needs, intimated in the 
context, but which were not definitely so related by the investiga-|[ 
tors. Researches which evidenced no relations of this sort were 
classified as “pure science.” Many items have been classified in this 
category which have (for the present-day observer) a conceivable 
relation to practical exigencies but which were not so regarded ex^ 
plicitly in the seventeenth century. Thus, investigations in the 
field of meteorology could readily be related to the practical desir¬ 
ability of foKcasting the weather but when these researches were 
not explicit related to specific problems they were classified as 
puie KienceT Likewise, much of the work in anatomy and physi- 
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ology was undoubtedly of value for medicine and surgery, but the 
same criteria were employed in the classification of these items. It 
is likely, therefore, that if any bias was involved in this classifica¬ 
tion, it was in the direction of over-estimating the scope of “pure 
science.” 

Each research discussed was “counted" as one “unit.” It is 
obvious that this procedure provides only a gross approximation to 
the extent of extrinsic influences upon the selection of subjects for 
sci^tific study, but when greater precision is impossible one must 
perforce rest temporarily content with less. The results®* can 
merely suggest the relative extent of the influences which we have 
traced in a large number of concrete instances.*® 

From this tabulation it appears that Jess th aiHtaif (41.3%) of 
the investigations conducted during the four years in question are 
classifiable as “pure scienc^” If we add to this the items which 
were but indirectly related to practical needs, then about^venty 
per cent of this research had no explicit pr actical afiiliations. Since 
these figures are but grossly approximate, the results may be sum¬ 
marized by saying that from forty to seve nty per cent occurred in 
the category of pure science; and conversely that from thirty to 
sixty per cent were influenced by. practical requirements.' 

Again, considering only the research directly related to practi¬ 
cal needs, it appears that problems of n^ne transport attracted 
the most attention. This is in accord with one’s impression that the 
contemporary men of science were well aware of the problems 
raised by England’s insular position — problems both military and 
commercial in nature — and were eager to rectify them.’’’* Of al¬ 
most equal importance was the influence of military exigencies. 
Not only were there some Mty years of actual warfare during this 
century, but also the tws^’^atest revolutions in English history. 
Problems of a military nature left thejr impress upon the culture 
of the period, including scientific development. 

Likewise, mining which developed so markedly during ■ this 
period, as we may see from the studies of Nef and other economic 
historians, had an appreciable influence. In this instance, the 
greater part of scientific, if one may divorce it from technologic, 
research was in the fields^of mineralogy and metallurgy with the 
aim of discovering new utilizable ores and new methods of extract¬ 
ing metals from the ore. 

It is relevant to note that, in the latter years considered in this 
summary, there was an i ncreasing pr o pnrtinti of inTf n t igarinn in th e 
fi^jgfj^ure science. A conjectural explanation is not for to seek. 
It is prob^le that at the outset the. members of the Society were 
'^anxious to justify their activities (to the Crown and the lay public 
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generally) by deriving practical results as soon as possible. Hence, 
the initially marked orientation toward practical problems. Fur¬ 
thermore, many of the problems which were at first advisedly in¬ 
vestigated because of their utilitarian importance may later be 
studied with no awareness of their practical implications. On the 
basis of the (perhaps biased) criteria adopted in this compilation, 
some of the later researches would arbitrarily be classified as pure 
science. 

On the grounds afforded by this study it seems justifiable to 
assert that the range of problems investigated by seventeenth cen¬ 
tury English scientists was <^preciably influenced by the socio¬ 
economic structure of the period. 
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TO CHAP FER ONE 


1 Max Weber, Theory of Social and Economic Organization (Edited by Talcott 
Parsons), (London: William Hodge and Co., 1947), p. 230. 

^ P. Sargent Florence, Statistical Method in Economics, (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Go.), 1929, pp. 357-58n. 

Thus, Alexander Lesser: *Tn its logical essentials, what is a functional rela* 
tion? Is it any different in kind from functional relations in other fields of science? 
1 think not. A genuinely functional relation is one which is established between two 
or more terms or variables such that it can be asserted that under certain defined 
conditions (which form one term of the relation) certain determined expressions of 
those conditions (which is the other term of the relation) are observed. The func> 
tional relation or relations asserted of any delimited aspect of culture must be such 
as to explain the nature and character of the delimited aspect under defined condi¬ 
tions.*’ “Functionalism in Social Anthropology,” American Anthropologist, N.S. 37 
(1935), 386-93, at 392. 

^ Sec, for example, Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Modern Theories of Development, 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1933), pp. 9 ff., 184 ff., or W. M. Bayliss, 
Principles of General Physiology (London, 1915) 706, where he reports his researches 
on the functions of the hormone discovered by Starling and himself; or W. B. Gannon, 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage (New York: Appleton & Go., 1929), 
222, describing the “emergency functions of the sympathetico-adrenal system.” 

^ Lowie makes a distinction between the “pure functionalism” of a Malinowski 
and the “tempered functionalism” of a Thurnwald. Sound as the distinction is, it 
will soon become apparent that it is not pertinent for our purposes. R. H. Lowie, The 
History of Ethnological Theory (New York; Farrar & Rinehart, 1937), Ghapter 13. 

^ A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “On the concept of function in social science,” American 
Anthropologist, 1935, 37, 395-6. See also his later presidential address before the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, where he states: “. . . I would define the social 
function of a socially standardized mode of activity, or mode of thought, as its relation 
to the social structure to the existence and continuity of which it makes some contri¬ 
bution. Analogously, in a living organism, the physiological function of the beating 
of the heart, or the secretion of gastric juices, is its relation to the organic structure 
. . .” “On Social Structure,” The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1940, 70, Pt. 1, 9-10. 

B. Malinowski, “Anthropology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, First Supplementary 
Volume, (London and New York, 1926), 132-133 [italics supplied]. 

^ Glyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft, Papers of the Peabody Museum of Ameri¬ 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, (Gambridge: Peabody Museum, 
1944), XXII, No. 2, 47a. 

^ Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, third edition, (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1939), pp. 349-350. 

Willard Wsdler, The Family, (New York: Gordon Gompany, 1938), p. 26. 

These two instances of confusion between motive and function are drawn from 
an easily available storehouse of additional materials of the same kind. Even Radcliffe- 
Brown, who ordinarily avoids this practice, occasionally fails to make the distinction. 
For example: “. . . the exchange of presents did not serve the same purpose as trade 
and barter in more developed communities. The purpose that it did serve is a moral 
one. The object of the exchange was to produce a friendly feeling between the two 
persons concerned, and unless it did this it failed of its purposeJ^ Is the “object” of 
the transaction seen from the standpoint of the observer, the participant, or both? 
Sec A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1948), p. 84 [italics supplied]. 

Radcl^e-Brown, “On the concept of function,” op, cit,, 397 [italics supplied]. 

^3 Sec Malinowski, “Anthropology,” op, cit,, 132 and “The group and the indi¬ 
vidual in functional analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, 44 (1939), 938-64, 
at 939. 

Malinowski, “Anthropology,” op, cit,, 135, Malinowski maintained this view, 
without essential change, in his later writings. Among these, consult, for example, 
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*The group and the individual in functional analysis/* op. cit., at 962-3: . we 

see that every institution contributes, on the one hand, toward the integral working 
of the community as a whole, but it also satisfies the derived and basic needs of the 
individufid . . . every one of the benefits just listed is enjoyed by every individual 
member/* [italics supplied]. 

^^Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft, p. 46b [italics supplied]. 

It is the merit of Sorokin’s early review of theories of social integration that 
he did not lose sight of this important fact. Cf. P. A. Sorokin, “Forms and Problems 
of Culture-Integration,” Rural Sociology, 1936, 1, 121-41; 344-74. 

G. H. Parker, The Elementary Nervous System, quoted by W. C. Alice, Animal 
Aggregation, (University of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 81-82. 

" 18 Gregory Bateson, Naven, (Cambridge [England] University Press, 1936), 
pp. 31-32. 

18 Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some Principles of Stratification,” 
American Sociological Review, April 1945, 10, 242-49, at 244. [italics supplied]. 

Ibid,, 246. [italics supplied]. 

21 Malinowski, “Anthropology,” op. cit., 132 [The italics, though supplied, arc 
perhaps superfluous in view of the forceful language of the original.] 

22 Kluckhohn, Navaho Witehcrift, 46. [Italics supplied] 

as/Wd., 47 

a^ W. H. R. Rivers, “Survival in Sociology,” The Sociological Review, 1913, 6, 
293-305. See also E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, (New York, 1874), esp. I, 70-159; 
and for a more recent review of the matter, Lowie, The History of Ethnological 
Theory, 44 ff., 81 f. For a sensible and restrained account of the problem, see Emile 
Durkheim, Rules of Sociological Method, Chapter 5, esp. at 91. 

28 Malinowski, **Anthropology,” op. cit., 132 [Itdics supplied]. 

a® Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, op, cit., 244, 246. 

Ibid., 244-245. [Italics supplied]. 

aSTalcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, Pure and Applied, (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1949), 58. 

28 Malinowski, “Anthropology,” op. cit., 136. [Italics supplied] 

88 Horace B. English, “Symbolic versus Functional Equivalents in the Neuroses of 
Deprivation,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1937, 32, 392-94. 

3^- K. S. Lashley, “Basic Neural Mechanisms in Behavior,” Psychological Review, 
1930, 37, 1-24. 

82 F. L. Wells, “Social Maladjustments: Adaptive Regression,” in Carl A. Mur¬ 
chison, ed.. Handbook of Social Psychology, (Clark University Press, 1935), 880. 

83 It should perhaps be noted that this statement is made with full cognizance of 
Malinowski’s observation that the Trobrianders did not substitute their magical beliefs 
and practices for their application of rational technology. The problem remains of 
assessing the degree to which technological development is slackened by the semi- 
dependence on magic for dealing with the “range of uncertainty.” This area of un¬ 
certainty is presumably not fixed, but is itself related to the available technology. 
Rituals designed to regulate the weather, for example, might readily absorb the 
energies of men who might otherwise be reducing that “area of uncertainty” by 
attending to the advancement of meteorological knowledge. Each case must be 
judged on its merits. We refer here only to the increasing tendency among social 
anthropologists and sociologists to confine themselves to the observed “morale” effects 
of rationally and empirically ungrounded practices, and to forego analysis of the 
alternatives which would be available in a given situation, did not the orientation 
toward “the transcendental” and “the symbolic” focus attention on other matters. 
Finally, it is to be hoped that all this will not be mistaken for a re-statement of the 
sometimes naive rationalism of the Age of Enlightenment. 

8* Jacob Viner, “Adam Smith and Laissez Faire,” Journal of Political Economy, 
1937, 35, 206. 

88 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944} II, 1056 [italics and parenthetical remarks supplied] 

^ 86 Farrington hat some further interesting observations on pseudo-teleology in his 
Science in Antiquity (London, T. Butterworth, 1936), 160. 

8^ This, in a letter by Franklin to the Abb6 Morellet, quoted from the latter’s 
mimoireshy Dixon Weeter, The Hero in America, (New York: Scribner, 1941), 53-54. 

88 It is Sigmund Freud who picked up this remark in Michelet’s The Woman. 

88 Richard LaPiere, Collective Behavior, XNew York; McGraw-Hill, 1938). 55-56 
[italics supplied]* 
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40 The passage to this point is quoted, without deletion or addition but only with 
the introduction of italics for aj^ropriate emphasis, from that fount of dialectical 
materialism, Karl Marx, CapitaU(Chicago: C. H. Kerr, 1906), I, 25-26. 

41 Similarly, the subsequent passage is quoted, with deletion only of irrelevant 
material and again with italics supplied, from Friedrich Engels, in Karl Mar3^ 
Selected Works j (Moscow; Cooperative Publishing Society, 1935), I, 422. 

42 It is recognized that this paraphrase docs violence to the original intent of the 
bard, but it is hoped that the occasion justifies the offense. 

4‘‘<This should not be taken to deny the important fact that the v alues, implicit 
and openly acknowledged, of the so dal .s cientist may help, fix his chpice^of problema 
for investigation, his formulation of these problems and, consequently, the utility of 
his findings for certain purposes, and not for others. The statement intends only 
what it affirms: functional analysis has no intrinsic commitment to any ideological 
camp, as the foregoing discussion at least illustrates. 

44 Jawaharlal Nehru, Toward Freedom, (New York: John Day, 1941), 7. 

4BTalcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, 61 [italics supplied]. 

4e Ibid., 63. 

47Donald Young, American Minority Peoples, (New York: Harper, 1937), 204 
[italics supplied]. 

48 This type of intellectual talking-past-each-other is perhaps more common than 
one is wont to suspect. Often, the basic agreement in the analysis of a situation is 
plentifully obscured by the basic disagreement in the evaluation of that situation. As 
a result, it is erroneously assumed that the opponents differ in their cognitive proce¬ 
dures and findings, whereas they differ only in their sets of values. Consider, for 
example, the recent striking rase of the public debates and conflicts between Winston 
Churchill and Harold Li^ski, where it was generally assumed, among others by 
Churchill himself, that the two disagreed on the substantive premise that social 
change is more readily accepted in time of war than in time of peace. Yet compare 
the following excerpts from the writings of the two men. 


“The former peace-time structure of 
society had for more than four years been 
superseded and life had been raised to a 
strange intensity by the war spell. Under 
that mysterious influence, men and women 
had been appreciably exalted above death 
and pain and toil. Unities and comrade¬ 
ships had become possible between men 
and classes and nations and grown strong¬ 
er while the hostile pressure and the 
common cause endured. But now the 
spell was broken: too late for some pur¬ 
poses, too soon for others, and too sud¬ 
denly for all! Every victorious country 
subsided to its old levels and its previous 
arrangements; but these latter were found 
to have fallen into much disrepair, their 
fabric was weakened and disjointed, they 
seemed narrow and out of date.” 


**With the passing of the spell there 
passed also, just as the new difficulties 
were at their height, much of the except 
tional powers of guidance and control 
... To the faithful, toil-burdened masses 
the victory was so complete that no fur¬ 
ther effort seemed required ... A vast 
fatigue dominated collective action. 
Though every subversive element endea¬ 
voured to assert itself, revolutionary rage 
like every other form of psychic energy 
burnt low** 


“The atmosphere of war permits, and 
even compels, innovations and experi¬ 
ments that are not possible when peace 
returns. The invasion of our wonted rou¬ 
tine of life accustoms us to what William 
James called the vital habit of breaking 
habits . . . We find ourselves stimulated 
to exertions, even sacrifices, we did not 
know we had it in us to make. Common 
danger builds a basis for a new fellow^ 
ship the future of which is dependent 
wholly upon whether its foundations are 
temporary or permanent. If they are 
temporary, then the end of the war sees 
the resumption of all our previous differ¬ 
ences exacerbated tenfold by the grave 
problems it will have left.” “I am, there¬ 
fore, arguing that the changes which we 
require we can make by consent in a 
period in which, as now, conditions make 
men remember their identities and not 
their differences.” 

“We can begin those changes now be¬ 
cause the atmosphere is prepared for their 
reception. It is highly doubtful whether 
we can make them by consent when that 
atmosphere is absent. It is the more 
doubtful because the effort the war re¬ 
quires will induce in many, above all in 
those who have agreed to the suspension 
of privilege, a fatigue, a hunger for the 
ancient ways, which it will be digicult 
to resist** 
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*The intensity of the exertions evoked 
by the national danger far exceeded the 
ordinary capacities of human beings. All 
were geared up to an abnormal pitch. 
One€ thg supreme incentive had disap~ 
peared, everyone became cor^scious of the 
severity of the strain. A vast and general 
relaxation and descent to the standards 
of ordinary life was imminent. No com¬ 
munity could have gone on using up 
treasure and life energy at such a pace. 
Most of all was the strain apparent in the 
higher ranks of the brain workers. They 
had carried on uplifted by the psycho¬ 
logical stimulus which was now to re¬ 
moved. *1 can work until I drop’ was 
sufficient while the cannon thundered and 
armies marched. But now it was peace i 
and on every side exhaustion, nervous and 
physical, unfelt or unheeded before, be¬ 
came evident.” 


“In all revolutions there ^ comes a 
period of inertia when the fatigue of the 
effort compels a pause in the process of 
innovation. That period is ^und to come 
with the cessation of hostilities. After a 
life on the heights the humari constitu¬ 
tion seems to demand tranquility and re¬ 
laxation. To insist, in the period of pause, 
that we gird up our loins for a new and 
difficult journey, above all for a journey 
into the unknown, is to ask the impos¬ 
sible . . . When hostilities against Nazism 
cease, men will want, more than any¬ 
thing, a routine of thought and habit 
which does not compel the painful adap¬ 
tation of their minds to disturbing excite¬ 
ment.^* 


The Gibbonesque passages in the first column are, of course, by Churchill, the 
Winston Churchill between the Great Wars, writing in retrospect about the aftermath 
of the first of these: The World Crisis*. Volume 4, The Aftermath, (London, Thorn¬ 
ton Butterworth, 1928), 30, 31, 33. The observations in the second column are those 
of Harold Laski, writing during the Second Great War to say that it is the policy of 
Mr. Churchill to make “the conscious postponement of any issue deemed 'controver¬ 
sial’ until the victory is won [and] this means . . . that the relations of production arc 
to'remain unchanged until peace comes, and that, accordingly, none of the instruments 
for social change on a large scale, will be at the national disposal for agreed purposes.” 
Revolution of Our Time, (New York, Viking Press, 1943), 185, 187, 193, 227-8, 309, 
Unless Churchill had forgotten his analysis of the aftermath of the first war, it is plain 
that he and Laski were agreed on the diagnosis that significant and deliberately enacted 
social change was unlikely in the immediate post-war era. The difference clearly lay 
in the appraisal of the desirability of instituting designated changes at all. (The 
italics in both columns were by neither author.) 

It may be noted, in passing, that the very expectation on which both Churchill and 
Laski were agre,ed — i.e. that the post-war period in England would be one of 
mass lethargy and indifference to planned institutional change—was not altogether 
borne out by the actual course of events. England after the second great war did 
not exactly repudiate the notion of planned change. 

The currency of a functionalist outlook has been repeatedly noted. For example: 
“The fact that in all fields of thinking the same tendency is noticeable, proves that there 
is now a general trend toward interpreting the world in terms of intcrrppnrctjo n of 
operatioy^ than in terms of separate subaty tial units. Albert Einstein in physics, 

ClfuiHe Bernard in physiology, AlcxS'C^rdfmBiSogy,^^^ Lloyd Wright in archi¬ 
tecture, A. N. Whitehead in philosophy, W. Koehler in psychology, Theodor Litt in 
sociology, Hermann Heller in political science, B. Cardozo in law: these are men 
representing different cultures, different countries, different aspects of human life 
and the human spirit, and yet all approaching their problems with a sense of 'reality’ 
which is looking not Jp material substance but to f unctional interaction for a compre¬ 
hension of phenomena?^ GT Nicmcyer, Law WitJiou^t l*orceT (Princeton University 
Pk^ss, 1941), 300. This motley company sug^sts anew that agreement on the func¬ 
tional outlook need not imply identity of political or social philosophy.— 

The literature commenting on the trend toward functidnalism is almost as 
large and considerably more sprawling than the diverse scier^fic literatures exemplify¬ 
ing the trend. Limitations of space and concern for imnlediate relevance limit the 
number of such references which must here take the place of an extended review and 
discussion of these collateral developments in scientific thought. 

For biology, a general, now almost classical, source is J. H. Woodger, Biological 
Prineiplesi A Critical Study, (New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1929), esp. 327 ff. 
For correlative materials, at least the following anre indicated: Ludwig von Bertalanffy, 
Modern Theories of Development: An Introduction to Theoretical Biology, (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1933), particularly pp. 1-46, 64 ff., 179ff.; E. S. 
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Russell, The Interpretation of Development and Heredity: A Study in Biological 
Method, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1930), esp. 166-280. Foreshadowing discussions 
will be found in the less instructive writings of W. E. Ritter, E. B. Wilson, E. lingerer, 

J. Schaxel, J. von Euxkull, etc. The papers of J. Needham— e,g,, “Thoughts on the 
problem of biological organization,*’ Scientia, August 1932, 84-92—can be consulted 
with pro6t. 

For physiology, consider the writings of C. S. Sherrington, W. B. Cannon, G. E. 
Coghill, Joseph Barcroft, and especially the following: C. S. Sherrington, The Inte¬ 
grative Action of the Nervous System, (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1923); 
W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage, (New York: D. Ap¬ 
pleton & Co., 1929), chapter 12, and The Wisdom of the Body, (New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1932), all but the unhappy epilogue on “social homeostasis”; G. E. Coghill, 
Anatomy and the Problem of Behavior, (Cambridge University Press, 1929); Joseph* 
Darcroft, Features in the Architecture of Physiological Function, (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1934). 

For psychology, virtually any of the basic contributions to dynamic psychology 
are in point. It could not only be low wit but entirely true to say that Freudian con¬ 
ceptions are instinct with functionalism, since the major concepts are invariably re¬ 
ferred to a functional (or dysfunctional) framework. For a different order of con¬ 
ception, see Harvey Carr, “Functionalism,” in Carl Murchison, ed. Psychologies of 
1930, (Clark University Press, 1930); and as one among many articles dealing with 
substantially this set of conceptions, see J. M. Fletcher, “Homeostasis as an explana¬ 
tory principle in psychology,” Psychological Review, 1942, 49, 80-87. For a recent 
statement of application of the functional approach to personality, see chapter 1 in 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, ed. Personality in Nature, Society and 
Culture, (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1948), 3-32. The important respects in which 
the Lewin group is oriented toward functionalism have been widely recognized. 

For law, see the critical paper by Felix S. Cohen, “Transcendental nonsense and 
the functional approach,” Columbia Law Review, 1935, XXXV, 809-849, and the 
numerous annotated references therein. 

For sociology and anthropology, see the brief sampling of references throughout 
this paper. The volume edited by Robert Redheld provides a useful bridge across 
the chasm too often separating the biological from the social sciences. Levels of 
Integration in Biological and Social Systems, Biological Symposia, 1943, VIII. For 
another recent effort to set out the conceptual framework of functional analysis, see 
Talcott Parsons, “The present position and prospects of systematic theory in sociol¬ 
ogy,” in his Essays in Sociological Theory, (Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1949), 17-41. 

As previously implied. Cannon’s epilogue to his Wisdom of the Body remains 
unexcelled as an example of the fruitless absurdities to which even a distinguished 
mind is driven once he sets about to draw substantive analogies and homologies 
between biological organisms and social systems. Consider, for example, his compari¬ 
son between the fluid matrix of the body and the canals, rivers and railroads on which 
“the products of farm and factory, of mine and forest, are borne to and fro.” This 
kind of analogy, earlier developed in copious volumes by R6n6 Worms, Schaeffle, 
Vincent, Small, and Spencer among others, does not represent the distinctive value 
of Cannon’s writings for the sociologist. 

For a brief statement of the purpose of analytical paradigms such as this, see 
the note on paradigms elsewhere in this volume. 

53 R. K. Merton, “Discussion of Parsons’ ‘Position of Sociological Theory’,” 
American Sociologies Review, 1949, 13:164-168. 

5^ Previously cited excerpts from Marx document this statement, but these arc, 
of course, only a few out of many places in which Marx in effect stresses the impor¬ 
tance of taking account of the structural context. In A Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy (appearing in 1859 and republished in Karl Marx, Selected 
Works, op. cit., I, 354-371), he observes for example: “No social order ever disap-1 
pears before all the productive forces for which there is room in it have been/ 
developed; and new higher relations of production never appear before the material| 
conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the old society itself. 
Therefore, mankind-alwayi^s itsc lLonly such task s aa it can solve; since^ looking, 
at the gaadter.-mogc. closely ^ we will always And that the task itself arises only when 
the material conditions nccessa^ Tor'llaTiOlution already exist or are at least in the 
process of formation.” (p. 357) Perhaps the most famous of his many references to 
the constraining influence of a given social structure is found in the second paragraph 
of The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon: “ Man m akes his own history, but 
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llCLdpes not m^e.it out of^whole cloth: he dpes not make it out of c gndition « chosen 
by SShfelfj but out of s uch cqndii^ns aa.hft finds crdji£.JJL.hiand.” (From the pafaphraifc 
of the originST^ publlshed'lii” Marx, SeUeted Works, II, 315.) To my knowledge, 
A. D. Lind say is the most perceptive among the commentators who have noted the 
theoretic implications of statements such as these. See his little book, Karl Marx*s 
Capital: An Introductory Essay, (Oxford University Press, 1931), esp. at 27-52. 

And for other language with quite different ideological import and essentially 
similar theoretic implications, see B. Malinowski, ‘'Given a definite cultural need, the 
means of its satisfaction are small in number, and therefore the cultural arrangement 
which comes into being in response to the need is determined within narrow limit^ 
"Culture,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, op. cit., 626. 

By this point, it is evident that we are considering functional analysis as a 
method for the interpretation of sociological data. This is not to gainsay the impor¬ 
tant role of the functional orientation in sensitizing sociologists to the collection of 
types of data which might otherwise be neglected. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
reiterate the axiom that one’s concepts do determine the inclusion or exclusion of 
data, that, despite the etymology Of the term, data are not "given” but are ".con¬ 
trived” with the inevitable help of concepts. In the process of evolving a functional 
interpretation, the sociological analyst invariably finds it necessary to obtain data 
other than those initially contemplated. Interpretation and the collection of data 
are thus inextricably bound up in the array of concepts and propositions relating 
these concepts. For an extension of these remarks, see my paper on "Sociological 
Theory” in the present volume. 

Inspection of the soon-to-be-published book by George P. Murdock, Social 
Structure, (New York, Macmillan, 1949), is enough to show that procedures such 
as those involved in the cross-cultural survey hold large promise for dealing with 
certain methodological problems of functional analysis. 

Morris £. Opler, "An Outline of Chiricahua Apache Social Organization,” in 
Fred Eggan ed. Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1937), 173-239, esp. at 226-230 [italics supplied]. 

W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization—A Social Study of an Australian Tribe, 
(New York, Harper & Bros., 1937), 112-113. 

For various approaches to a functional analysis of the "romantic love complex,” 
see Ralph Linton, Study of Man, (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936), 174-5; 
T. Parsons, "Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United States,” American 
Sociological Review, Oct. 1942, 7, 604-616, esp. at 614-15; T. Parsons, "The Kinship 
System of the Contemporary United States,” American Anthropologist, 1943, 45, 
22-38, esp. at 31-32, 36-37, both reprinted in his Essays in Sociological Theory, op. 
cit.; T. Parsons, "The Social Structure of the Family,” in Ruth N. Anshen cd.. The 
Family: Its Function and Destiny, (Ney York, Harper, 1949), 173-201’; R. K. 
Merton, "Intermarriage and the Social Structure,” Psychiatry, 1-941, 4, 361-74, esp. 
at 367-8; and Isidor Thorner, "Sociological Aspects of Affectional Frustration,” 
Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 157-173, esp. at 169-172. 

®®Thorstein Vcblcn, The Theory of the Leisure Class, (New York, Vanguard 
Rress, 1928), esp. chapters 2-4. 

O^Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii, esp. at 197-204; Merton, 
"Intermarriage . . .,” op. cit., esp. at 368-9; K. Pavis ^"Intermarriage in Caste 
Societies,” American Anthropologist, 1941, 43, 376-395. 

C/, Merton, "Intermarriage . . .,” op. cit .; Otto Klineburg ed. Characteristics 
of the American Negro, (New York, Harper, 1943). 

63 The rediscovery of the primary group by those engaged in sociological studies 
of industrv has been one of the chief fillips to the functional approach in recent 
sociological research. Reference is had here to the work of Elton Mayo, Roethlisberger 
and Dickson, William Whyte, and Burleigh Gardner, among many others. There 
remain, of course, the interesting differences in interpretation to which these data 
lend themselves. 

References to some of the more significant among these earlier appearances 
of the distinction will be found in Merton, "Unanticipated Consequences . . .,” 
op. cit. 

George H. Mead, "The psychology of punitive justice,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 1918, 23, 577-602, esp. 591. 

M As sug^sted earlier in this chapter, Durkheim adopted a functional orientation 
throughout his work, and he operates, albeit often without explicit notice, with con¬ 
cepts equivalent to &at of latent function m all of his resear^es. The leference in 
the text at this point is to his "Deux lois de rdvolution penale,” Vannie sociologique. 
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1899-1900, 4, 55-95, as well as to his Division of Labor in Society (Glencoe, Illinois, 
The Free Press, 1947). 

This one of his many such observations is of course from Sumner’s Folkways, 
(Boston, Ginn & Co., 1906), p. 3. His collaborator, Albert G. Keller retained the 
distinction in his own writings; see, for example, his Social Evolution, (New York, 
Macmillan, 1927), at 93-95. 

68 This is advisedly drawn from one of Maciver’s earlier works, Community, 
(London, Macmillan, 1915). The distinction takes on greater importance in his 
later writings, becoming a major element in his Social Causation, (Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1942), esp. at 314-321, and a conception which informs the greater part of his most 
recent work. The More Perfect Union, (New York, Macmillan, 1948). 

60 The single excerpt quoted in the text is one of scores which have led to The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America being deservedly designated as a ’’sociologicsd 
classic.” See pages 1426-7 and 1523 IT. As will be noted later in this chapter, the 
insights and conceptual distinctions contained in this one passage, and there are many 
others like it in point of richness of content, were forgotten or never noticed by those 
industrial sociologists who have most recently come to develop the notion of “informal 
organizations” in industry. 

*^6 Merton, “Intermarriage and the Social Structure: Fact and Theory,” Psy¬ 
chiatry, 1941, 4, 361-374. 

Kingsley Davis, “A Conceptual Analysis of Stratification,” American Sociological 
Review, 1942, 7, 309-321. 

'*'2 Isidor Thorner, “Sociological Aspects of AflPectional Frustration,” Psychiatry, 

1943, 6, 157-173, esp. at 165. 

A. K. Davis, Thorstein Vehlen's Social Theory, Harvard Ph.D. ms., 1941 and 
“Veblen on the Decline of the Protestant Ethic,” Social Forces, 1944, 22, 282-286. 

A. K. Davis, “Some Sources of Americap HostiPty to Russia,” American Jour¬ 
nal of Sociology, 1947, 53, 174-183. 

76Talcott Parsons, “Propaganda and Social Control,” Psychiatry, 1942, 4, 551- 
572, reprinted in his Essays in Sociological Theory, op, cit. 

■^6 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Bronislaw Malinowski, 1884-1942,” Journal of American 
Folklore, 1943, 56, 208-219. 

77 Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft, op. cit., esp. at 46-47 and flf. 

X 78 Merton, “The Sociology of Knowledge,” esp. at 372, and ff. 

78 A, K. Davis, “Bureaucratic Patterns in Navy Officer Corps,” Social Forces, 27, 
1948 pp. 143-153. 

88 O. H. Mowrer and C. Kluckhohn, “Dynamic Theory of Personality,” in J. M. 
Hunt, cd.. Personality and the Behavior Disorders, (New York, Ronald Press, 1944). 
1, 69-135, esp. at 72. 

81 Louis Schneider, The Freudian Psychology and Veblen*s Social Theory, (New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1948), esp. chapter 2. 

1949^ Sclznick, TVA and The Grass Roots, (University of California Press, 

For a i^rief illustration of this general proposition, see Robert K. Merton, 
M.Trjoric 1‘iske and Alberta Curtis, Mass Persuasion, (New York, Harper, 1946), 
I85-I89. 

84 This is cited as a ca.se study of how an elaborate research was wholly changed 
tn theoretic orientation arid in the character of its research findings by the introduction 
rtp/>roximafing the concept of latent function. Selection of the case for 
this purpose docs not, of course, imply full acceptance of the interpretations which 
the authors give their hndings. Among the several volumes reporting the Western 
Electric research, sec particularly F. J. Rorthlisberger and W. J. Dickson,. Managerhent 
and the Worker, (Harvard University Press, 1939). 

86 Elton Mayo, 7 he Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, (Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1945), 70. 

-80 Edward Shils, The Present State of American Sociology, (Glencoe, Illinois. The 
Free Press, 1948), 42 [italics supplied]. 

87 7'his is not to deny that social engineering has direct moral implicatiqns_or 
that Uxljjiiquc and morsUly arc inescapably interfaced. I simply do not intend to 
deal with this range of problems in the present paper. For some discussion of these 
problems see Merton, Fiske and Curtis, Mass Persuasion, ch.apter 7; R. K. Merton, 

Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy,” Social Forces, 1945, 23, 405-415, 
esp. at 411-12; R. K. Merton, “The Machine, the Worker and the Engineer, Science, 
24 January 1947, 105, No. 2717, 79-84, esp. at 83; R. K. Merton, “Science and 
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the Social Order,” Philosophy of Science, 1938, 5, 321-337, esp. at 327-331. 

Veblen, Theory of Leisure Class, op. cit., p. 25. 

^^Ihid., 32, 101. It will be noted throughout that Veblen is given to loose 
terminology. In the marked passages (and repeatedly elsewhere) he uses “incentive,” 
“desire,” “purpose,” and “function” interchangeably. Since the context usually 
makes clear the denotation of these terms, no great harm is done. But it is clear that 
the articulate purposes of conformity to a culture pattern are by no means identical 
with the latent functions of the conformity. Veblen occasionally recognizes this. For 
example, “In strict accuracy nothing should be included under the head of con¬ 
spicuous waste but such expenditure as is incurred on the ground of an invidious 
pecuniary comparison. But in order to bring any given item or element in under this 
head it is not necessary that it should be recognized as waste in this sense by the 
person incurring the expenditure.** {Ibid. 99; italics supplied). C/. A, K. Davis, 
“Veblen on the Decline of the Protestant Ethic,” op. cit. 

These “explanations” are “causal” in design. They profess to indicate the 
social conditions under which political machines come into being. Insofar as they ^c 
empirically confirmed, these explanations of course add to our knowledge concerning 
the problem: how is it that political machines operate in certain areas and not in 
others? How do they manage to continue? But these causal accounts are not suf^ 
ficient. The functional consequences of the machine, as we shall see, go far toward 
supplementing the causal interpretation. 

81^ I trust it is superfluous to add that this hypothesis is not “in support of the 
political machine.” The question whether the dysfunctions of the machine outweigh 
its functions, the question whether alternative structures are not available which may 
fulfill its functions without necessarily entailing its social dysfunctions, still remain 
to be considered at an appropriate point. We arc here concerned with documenting 
the statement that moral judgments based entirely on an appraisal of manifest func¬ 
tions of a social structure arc “unrealistic” in' the strict sense, i.e., they do not take 
into account other actual consequences of that structure, consequences which may 
provide basic social support for the structure. As will be indicated later, “social 
“reforms,” or “social engineering” which ignore latent functions invariably do so on 
pain of suffering acute disappointments and “boomerang” effects. 

82 Again, as with preceding cases, wc shall not consider the possible dysfunctions 
of the political machine. This general problem remains to be considered in a more 
extended publication. 

03 Edward M. Sait, “Machine, Political,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, IX, 
658 b [italics supplied]; cf. A. F. Bentley, The Process of Government (Chicago, 
1908), Chap. 2. 

8^ Herbert Croly, Progressive Democracy, (New York, 1914), p. 254, cited by 
Sait, op. cit., 658 b. 

88 Sait, op. cit., 659 a. [italics supplied]. 

»« Ibid., 659 a. 

87 Much the same%ontrast with official welfare policy is found in Harry Hopkins* 
open-handed and non-political distribution of unemployment relief in New York State 
under the governorship of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. As Sherwood reports: “Hop¬ 
kins was harshly criticized for these irregular activities by the established welfare 
agencies, which claimed it was 'unprofessional conduct’ to hand out work tickets 
without thorough investigation of each applicant, his own or his family’s financial 
resources and probably his religious affiliations. ‘Harry told the agency to go to 
hell,’ said [Hopkin.s’ associate, Dr. Jacob A.] Goldberg.” Robert E. Sherwotti, Roose- 
vfilt and Hopkins, An Intimate History, (New York, Harper, 1948), 30. 

^^The Autobiography^ of Lincoln Steffens, (Chatauqua, New York: Chatauqua 
Press, 1031), 618. Deriving largely from Steffens, as he says, F. Stuart Chapin sets 
forth these functions of the political machine with great clarity. Sec his Contem^ 
pornry American Institutions, (New York, Harper, 1934), 40-54. 

88 Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, 570. 

100 572-3 [italics supplied). This helps explain, as Steffens noted after 

Police Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt, “the prominence and respectability of the 
men and women who intercede for crooks” when these have been apprehended in a 
periodic effort to “clean up the political machine.” Cf. Steffens, 371, and passim. 

1^01 Sec the recent National Opinion Research Center survey of evaluation. of 
CKCupations which firmly documents the general impression that the manual occupa- 
tmni rate very low indeed in* the social scale of values, even among those who are 
thenuelues .engaged in manual labor. Consider this latter point in its full implications. 
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In effect, the cultural and social structure exacts the values of pecuniary and power 
success even among those who find themselves confined to the stigmatized manual 
occupations. Against this background, consider the powerful motivation for achieving 
this type of “success** by any means whatsoever. A garbage-collector who joins with 
other Americans in the view that the garbage-collector is “the lowest of the low*' 
occupations can scarcely have a self-image which is pleasing to him; he is in a 
“pariah** occupation in the very society where he is assured that “all who have 
genuine merit can get ahead.** Add to this, his occasional recognition that “he didn’t 
have the same chance as others, no matter what they say,** and one perceives the 
enormous psychological pressure upon him for “evening up the score** by finding 
some means, whether strictly legal or not, for moving ahead. All this provides the 
structural and derivatively psychological background for the “socially induced need** 
in some groups to find some accessible avenue for social mobility. 

Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,** as reprinted in this volume. 

103 Ibid. 

104 Ibid. 

^05 William F. Whyte, “Social Organizations in the Slums,’* American Sociological 
Review, Feb. 1943, 8, 34-39 (italics supplied). Thus, the political machine and the 
racket represent a “special case** of the type of organizational adjustment to the 
conditions described* in the paper on “Social Structure and Anomie.’* It represents, 
note, an organizational adjustment: definite structures arise and operate to reduce 
somewhat the acute tensions and problems of individuals caught up in the described 
{conflict between the “cultural accent on succcss-for-all’* and the “socially structured 
ifact of unequal opportunities for success.’* As the article on anomie indicates, other 
types of individual “adjustment** arc possible: lone-wolf crime, psychopathological 
states, rebellion, retreat by abandoning the culturally approved goals, etc. Likewise, 
other types of organizational adjustment sometimes occur; the racket or the political 
machine are not alone available as organized means for meeting this socially induced 
problem. Participation in revolutionary organizations, for example, can be seen 
within this context, as an alternative mode of organizational adjustment. All this 
bears theoretic notice here, since we might otherwise overlook the basic functional 
concepts of functional substitutes and functional equivalents, which are to be dis¬ 
cussed at length in a subsequent publication. 

106 Perhaps the most perceptive statement of this view has been made by Hawkins 
and Waller. “The prostitute, the pimp, the peddler of dope, the operator of the 
gambling hall, the vendor of obscene pictures, the bootlegger, the abortionist, all are 
productive, all produce services or goods which people desire and for which they are 
willing to pay. It happens that society has put these goods and services under the ban, 
but people go on producing them and people go on consuming them, and an act of 
the legislature does not make them any less a part of the economic system.” “Critical 
Notes on the Cost of Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1936, 26, 
679-94, at 684. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER TWO 

Mn recent years there have been several volumes which set forth methodological 
concerns of sociology: Florian Znaniecki, The Method of Sociology (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1934); R. M. Maciver, Social Causation (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1942); G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939); Felix Kaufmann, Methodology of the Social Sciences (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944). 

^ However, it should be noted not only that instruments and procedures used in 
sociological (or other scientific) inquiry must meet methodological criteria but that 
they also logically presuppose substantive theories. As Pierre Duhem observed in this 
connection, the instruments as well as the experimental results obtained in science 
are shot through with specific assumptions and theories of a substantive order {La 
Thiorie physique (Paris: Chevalier ct Riviere, 1906], p. 278). 

Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological Method (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938), p. 110; VEducation morale (Paris: FHix Alcan, 1925), pp. 
9-45, passim. 

^Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon Kimball, Family and Community in Ireland 
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(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940), p. xxvi. 

^ J. R. Hicks, '^Economic Theory and the Social Sciences," The Social Sciences: 
Their Relations in Theory and in Teaching (London: Le Play Press, 1936), p. 135. 
(Italics mine.) 

0 As Schumpeter remarks about the role of "analytic apparatus": "If we are to 
speak about price levels and to devise methods of measuring them, we must know 
what a price level is. If we are to observ^^emand, we must have a precise concept 
of its elasticity. If we speak about productivity of labor, we must know what proposi¬ 
tions hold true about total product per man-hour and what other propositions hold 
true about the partial differential coefficient of total product with respect to man¬ 
hours. No hypotheses enter into such^jr^pts, which s imply e mbody metho ds of 
clescription and measurement, hsr'irifonffie propositions droning tHcir relation (so- 
called theorems), Snd^yet t heir framing is the chief task of theory, in econom ics as 
elsewhere. This is what we me an by tooirof ana lys ii" (Joseph A. Schumpeter, Busi~ 
ness Cycles [New York: McGiraw-Iiill Book Co., 1939], I, 31). 

Edwin H. Sutherland, "White-Collar Criminality,” American Sociological 
(1940), 1-12. 

^ Elaborate formulations of this type of analysis are tb be found in Corrado Gini, 
Prime linee di patologia economica (Milan: Giuffre, 1935); for a brief discussion 
see C. Gini, "Un tentativo di armonizarre teorie disparate e osservazioni contrastanti 
nel campo dei fenomeni sociali," Rivista di politico economica, XII (1935), 1-24. 

L. Whorf, "Relation of Habitual Thought and Behavior to Language,” in 
L. Spier, A. I. Hallowell, and S. S. Newman (eds.), Language, Culture, and Person¬ 
ality (Menasha: Sapir Memorial Fund Publication, 1941), pp. 75*93. 

Durkheim’s basic formulation, variously repeated in each of his monographs, 
reads as follows: "It is necessary ... to substitute for the internal fact which escapes 
us an external fact that symbolizes it and to study the former through the latter" 
(see his Rules of Sociological Method, chap, ii; Le Suicide [Paris: F. Alcan, 1930], 
pp. 22 ff.). Most detailed consideration of Durkheim’s views on social indices is 
provided by Harry .\lpert, Emile Durkheim and His Sociology (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939), pp. 120 ff. On the general problem see C. L. Hull, "The 
Problem of Interventing Variables in Molar Behavior Theory,” Psychological Review, 
L (1943), 273-91. 

Among the many functions of conceptual analysis at this point is that of 
instituting inquiry into the question of whether or not the index is "neutral” to 
its environment. By searching out the assumptions underlying the selection (and 
validation for a given population) of observables as indices (e.g., religious affiliation, 
an attitude scale), conceptual analysis initiates appropriate tests of the possibility 
thsjt the "index” has become dissociated from its substratum. For a clear statement 
of this point see Louis Guttman, "A Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data," American 
Sociological Review, JX (1944), 139-50, esp. 149-50. 

^^The pertinent data have not been assembled. But, on the plausibility of the 
second interpretation, sec Douglas Waples, People and Print: Social Aspects of 
Reading in the Depression (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 198. 

Charles Sanders Peirce, Collected Papers, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul 
Weiss (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932), II, 496. 

Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and ZnanieckVs "The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America** (New York: Social Service Research Council, 1939), p. 38, 
sec also ibid., pp. 39, 44, 46, 49, 50, 75. 

It is difficult to see on what grounds Blumer asserts that these interpretations 
cannot be mere cases of illustration of a theory. His comment that the materials 
"acquire significance and understanding that they did not have" would apply to 
post factum explanations generally. 

This usage of the term “empirical" is common, as Dewey notes. In this context, 
"empirical means that the subject-matter of a given proposition which has existential 
inference, represents merely a set of uniform conjunctions of traits repeatedly observed 
to exist, without any understanding of why the conjunction occurs; without a theory 
which states its rationale" (John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry [New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1938], p. 193), 

Sec a considerable collection of such uniformities summarized by C. C. Zimmer¬ 
man, Consumption and Standards of Living (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1936), 
pp. 51 ff. 

"In part," if only because it stultifies the possibilities of obtaining fertile new 
findings to confine researches wholly to the test of predetermined hypotheses. "Hunch- 
ea" origiaating in the course of the inquiry which may not have immediately obvious 
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implications for a broader theoretic system may eventuate in the discovery of empirical 
uniformities which can later be incorporated into a theory. For example, in the 
sociology of political behavior, it has been recently established that the larger the 
number of social cross-pressures to which voters are subjected, the less interest they 
exhibit in a presidential election (P. F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People*s Choice [New York: Ducll, Sloan & Pearce, 1944], pp. 56-64). 
This finding, which was wholly unanticipated when the research was first formulated, 
may v'cll initiate new lines of systematic inquiry into political behavior, even though 
it is not yet integrated into a generalized theory. Fruitful empirical research not only 
tests theoretically derived hypotheses; it also originates new hypotheses. This might 
be termed the “serendipity” component of research, i.e., the discovery, by chance or 
sagacity, of valid results which were not sought for. 

E.g., see the discussion by George A. Lundberg, “The Concept of Law in the 
Social Sciences,” Philosophy of Science, V (1938), 189-203, which affirms the possi¬ 
bility of such laws without including any case in point. The book by K. D. Har, Social 
Laws (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1930), docs not fulfil the 
promise implicit in the title. A panel of social scientists discussing the possibility of 
obtaining social laws finds it difficult to instance cases (Blumer, op, cit., pp. 142-50). 

20 It need hardly be said that this statement assumes that education, income, 
nationality, rural-urban residence, and other factors which might render this finding 
spurious have been held constant. 

21 We need not examine further aspects of this illustration, e.g., (1) the extent to 
which we have adequately stated the premises implicit in Durkheim’s interpretation; 
( 2 ) the supplementary theoretic analysis which would take these premises not as given 
but as problematic; (3) the grounds on which the potentially infinite regression of 
theoretic interpretations is halted at one rather than another point; ( 4 ) the problems 
involved in the introduction of such intervening variables as social cohesion which 
are not directly measured; (5) the extent to which the premises have been empirically 
confirmed; ( 6 ) the comparatively low order of abstraction represented by this illus¬ 
tration; and (7) the fact that Durkheim derived several empirical generalizations 
from this same set of hypotheses. 

22 Thorstein Veblen has put this with typical cogency: “All this may seem like 
taking pains about trivialities. But the data with which any scientific inquiry has to 
do arc trivialities in some other bearing than that one in which they are of account” 
(^^^ Place of Science in Modern Civilization [New York: Viking Press, 1932], p. 42). 

23 See, e.g., Elton Mayo, Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 113 ef passim. The theoretical framework utilized 
in the studies of industrial morale by Whitehead, Rocthlisberger, and Dickson stemmed 
appreciably from^ the Durkheim formulations, as the authors testify. 

2^ The paradigm of “proof through prediction” is, of course, logically fallacious: 

If A (hypothesis), then B (prediction). 

B is observed. 

Therefore, A is true. 

This is not overdisturbing for scientific research, inasmuch as other than formal 
criteria arc involved. 

26^5 a case in point, consider that different theorists had predicted war and 
internecine conflict on a large scale at the present time. Sorokin and some Marxists, 
for example, set forth this prediction on the basis of quite distinct theoretic systems. 
The actual outbreak of large-scale conflicts does not in itself enable us to choose 
between these schemes of analysis, if only because the observed fact is consistent with 
both. Only if the predictions had been so specified, had been so precise, that the 
actual occurrences coincided with the one prediction and 4 iot with the other, would 
a determinate test have been instituted. 

26 Stuart A. Rice comments on this tendency in public opinion research (see 
Eleven Twenty-six: A Decade of Social Science Research, ed. Louis Wirth [Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940], p. 167). 

27 It is this practice to which E. Ronald Walker refers, in the field of economics, 
as “theoretic blight” (From Economic Theory to Policy [Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1943], chap. iv). 

27a See in this connection the dramatic example of such discontinuity cited in 
Chapter 1 (p. 67— i.e., the recent “rediscovery” of the primary group within formal 
associations some decades after this had been elaborately treated by Thomas and 
Znaniecki. 

2* To be sure, these conventions arc deduction and induction, respectively. Our 
sole interest at this point is to translate these logical procedures into terms appropriate 
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to current lociotogical theory and reiearch. 

*®Thc work of Clark Hull and associates is preeminent in this respect (sec, c.g., 
Hull, Principles of Behavior [New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1943]). See 
also comparable efforts toward formalization in the writings of Kurt Lewin (e.g., Kurt 
Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and S. K. Escalona, Studies in Topological and Vector 
Psychology 1 [“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. XVI (Iowa City, 
1940)], pp. 9-42). 

A book such as John Dollard's Caste and Class in a Southern Town teems with 
suggestiveness, but it is an enormous task for the reader to work out explicitly the 
theoretic problems which are being attacked, the interpretive variables, and the im¬ 
plicit assumptions of the interpretations. Yet all this needs to be done if a sequence 
of studies building upon Bollard’s work is proposed. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Studies in Radio and Film Propa¬ 
ganda,” Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Series II, VI (1943), 
58-79. 


352 O. M. Hall, “Attitudes and Unemployment,” Archives of Psychology, No. 165 
(March, 1934); E. W. Bakke, The Unemployed Worker (New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1940). 

33 Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His Family (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1940); R. G. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936); E. W. Burgess, R. K. Merton, et aL, Restudy of the 
Documents Analyzed by Angell in The Family Encounters the Depression (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1942). 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER THREE 

k See, for example, the procedural review of Stouffer’s “Theory of intervening 
opportunities” by G. A. Lundberg, “What arc Sociological Problems?”, American 
Sociological Review, VI (1941), 357-359. 

3 See R. K. Merton, “Science, Population and Society,” The Scientific Monthly, 
XLIV (1937), 170-171; the apposite discussion by Jean Piaget, Judgment and Reason- 
ing in the Child, London, 1929, Chaps. V, IX, and the comment by William H. 
George, The Scientist in Action, London, 1936, p. 153. “A piece of research does 
not progress in the way it is 'written up’ for publication.” 

3 The fourth function, clariBcation, will be elaborated in a complementary paper 
by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 

*R. K. Merton, “Sociological Theory,” American Journal of Sociology, L (1945), 
469n. Interestngly enough, the same outlandish term 'serendipity* which has had 
little currency since it was coined by Horace Walpole in 1754 has also been used to 
refer to this component of research by the physiologist Walter B. Cannon. See his 
The Way of an Investigator, (New York: W. W. Norton, 1945), Chap. VI, in which 
he sets forth numerous instances of serendipity in several Belds of science. 

♦"•Since the foregoing note was first written in 1946, the word serendipity, for all 
its etymological oddity, has diffused far beyond the limits of the academic community. 
The marked speed of its diffusion can be illustrated by its most recent movement 
among the pages of the New York Times, On May 22, 1949, Waldcmar Kaempffert, 
science editor of the Times, had occasion to refer to serendipity in summarizing an 
article by the research scientist, Ellice McDonald—this, in an innermost page devoted 
to recent developments in science. Some three weeju later, on June 14, Orville 
Prescott, book reviewer of the daily Times, has evidently become captivated by the 
word, for in a review of a book in which the hero has a love of outlandish words, 
Prescott wonders if the hero knew the word serendipity. On Independence Day of 
1949, serendipity wins full social acceptance. Stripped of qualifying inverted commas 
and no longer needing an appositive defining phrase, serendipity appears, without 
apolog>' or adornment, on the front page of the Times. It achieves this prominence 
in a news dispatch from Oklahoma City, reporting an address by Sir Alexander 
Fleming, the discoverer of penicillin, at the dedication of the Oklahoma Medical 
Research Foundation. (“Sir Alexander's experience, which led to the development of 
modern disease-killing drugs,” says the dispatch under the by-line of Robert K. Humb, 
“Is frequently cited as an outstanding example of the importance of serendipity in 
scjence. He found penicillin by chance, but had been trained to look for significance in 
Kientific accidents.”) In these travels from the esoteric page devoted to science to the 
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lesi restricted columns of the book-review to the popular front-page, serendipity had 
become naturalized. Perhaps it would soon find its way into American abridged 
dictionaries. 

This, then, is yet another instance in which a term, long unmet in common usage, 
has been recovered and put to fairly frequent use. (Compare note 6 in Chapter IV, 
referring to the similar history of the term, anomie,) And here again, one might 
ask: what accounts for the cultural resonance in recent years of this contrived, odd¬ 
sounding and useful word? 

^ Charles Sanders Peirce had long before noticed the strategic role of the “sur¬ 
prising fact” in his account of what he called “abduction,*’ that is, the initiation and 
entertaining of a hypothesis as a step in inference. See his Collected Papers (Harvard 
University Press, 1931-35), VI, 522-528. 

^ Drawn from continuing studies in the Sociology and Social Psychology of 
Housing, under a grant from the Lavanburg Foundation. 

Essentially the same discrepancies in age distribution between Craftown and 
communities of origin are found if we compare proportions of children under ten with 
those between 10 and 19. If we make children under five the basis of comparison, the 
disproportions are even more marked. 

8 To be sure, vested-interests often do spread untrue propaganda and this may 
reinforce mass illusions. But the vested-interest or priestly-lie theories of fallacious folk 
beliefs do not always constitute the most productive point of departure nor do they 
go far toward explaining the bases of acceptance or rejection of the beliefs. The 
present case in point, trivial though it is in any practical sense, is theoretically sig¬ 
nificant in showing anew the limitations of a utilitarian scheme of analysis. 

®For the differences between “theory” and “general orientations,” sec Merton, 
“Sociological theory,” op. cit., 464. 

Schedule data from the study provide corroborative evidence. In view of the 
exceptionally high proportion of young children, it is striking that 54 per cent of their 
parents affirm that it is “easier in Craftown to get people to look after our children 
when we want to go out” than it was in other places where they have lived; only 21 
per cent say it is harder and the remaining 25 per cent feel there is no difference. 
Those who come from the larger urban communities are more likely to report greater 
ease in obtaining assistance in Craftown. Moreover, as we would expect from the 
hypothesis, those residents who are more closely geared in with Craftown, who identify 
themselves most fully with it, arc more likely to believe it easier to find such aid; 
61 per cent of these do so as against 50 per cent of those who identify with other 
communities, whereas only 12 per cent find it more difficult in comparison with 26 
per cent of the latter group. 

Muzafer Sherifs book by this title should be cited as basic in the field, although 
it tends to have a somewhat limited conception of “social factors,” The Psychology of 
Socud Norms (New York, 1936). 

K. Merton, M. Fiske and A. Curtis, Mass Persuasion, (New York: Harper, 

1946). 

12a fhe statistical data will be found in ibid., pp. 87-88. 

It is perhaps needless to add that these procedures, instruments and apparatus 
are in turn dependent upon prior theory. But this does not alter their stimulating 
effect upon the further development of theory. Cf. Merton, “Sociological Theory,” 
op. cit., 46n. 

Talcott Parsons, “The Role of Theory in Social Research,” American Sociologi^ 
cal Review, III (1938), 19; cf. his Structure of Social Action, New York, 1937, pp. 
328-329n. “. . . in the social field most available statistical information is on a level 
which cannot be made to fit directly into the categories of analytical theory.” 

Gabriel Tarde, Essais et melanges sociologiques, Paris, 1895, pp. 230-270. 

15a The statistical data also facilitate sufficient precision in research to put theory 
to determinate tests; see the discussion of the functions of precision in Chapter H. 

^^F. S. Chapin, “The effects of slum clearance and rehousing on family and 
community relationships in Minneapolis,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII 
(1938), 744-763. 

R. Sears, “Child Psychology,” in Wayne Dennis, ed.. Current Trends in 
Psychology, (University of Pittsburgh Press, 1947), pp. 55-56. Sears* comments on 
this type of research state the general problem admirably. 

However crude they may be, procedures such as the focused interview arc 
expressly designed as aids for detecting possibly relevant variables in an initially 
undifferentiated situation. See R. K. Merton and P. L. Kendall, “The Focused 
Interview,” American Journal of Sociology, LI (1946), 541-57. 
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Emile Durkheim, Division of Labor in Society, (New York: Macmillan, 1933), 
p. 66; also his Les rigles de la methode sociologtque, (Paris, 1895), pp. 55-58; 
Le Suicide, (Paris, 1930), pp. 356 and passim, Cf, R. K. Merton, “Durkheim’s Divi¬ 
sion of Labor in Society,** American Journal of Sociology, XL, 1934, esp. 326-7 which 
touches on the problem of indices. 

**50 Suzanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, (New York, Penguin Books, 
1948), pp. 46-47. 

21 W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, (New York, Knopf, 1927), 
pp. 1866-70, 1888, 1899 ff. 

22 p. F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson and Hazel Gaudet, The People*s Choice, 
(New York: Ducll, Sloan & Pearce, 1944), Chapter VI. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER FOUR 

1 See, for example, S. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents {passim, and esp. 
at p. 63) ; Ernest Jones, Social Aspects of Psychoanalysis (London, 1924) p. 28. If 
the Freudian notion is a variety^ of the ‘‘original sin** doctrine, then the interpretation 
advanced in this paper is a doctrine of “socially derived sin*’. 

2 “Normal” in the sense of the psychologically expectable, if not culturally ap¬ 
proved, response to determinate social conditions. This statement does not, of course,' 
deny the role of biological and personality differences in fixing the incidence of 
deviant behavior. It is simply that this is not the problem considered here. It is in 
the same sense as our own, I take it, that James S. Plant speaks of the “normal 
reaction of normal people to abnormal conditions.’* See his Personality and the 
Cultural Pattern (New York, 1937), p. 248. 

8 The position taken here has been perceptively described by Edward Sapir. 
“. . . problems of social science differ from problems of individual behavior in degree 
of specificity, not in kind. Every statement about behavior which throws the emphasis, 
explicitly or implicitly, on the actual, integral experiences of defined peisonalities or 
types of personalities is a datum of psychology or psychiatry rather than of social 
science. Every statement about behavior which aims, not to be accurate about the 
behavior of an actual individual or individuals or about the expected behavior of a 
physically and psychologically defined type of individual, but which abstracts from 
such behavior in order to bring out in clear relief certain expectancies with regard to 
those aspects of individual behavior which various people share, as an interpersonal or 
‘social’ pattern, is a datum, however crudely expressed, of social science.” I have 
here chosen the second perspective; although I shall have occasion to speak of 
attitudes, values and function, it will be from the standpoint of how the social 
structure promotes or inhibits their appearance in specified types of situations. See 
Sapir, “Why Cultural Anthropology Needs the Psychiatrist,” Psychiatry, 1938, 1, 7-12. 

4 This ritualism may be associated with a mythology which rationalizes these 
practices so that they appear to retain their status as means, but the dominant pres¬ 
sure is toward strict ritualistic conformity, irrespective of the mythology. Ritualism is 
thus most complete when such rationalizations are not even called forth. 

® In this connection, one sees the relevance of Elton Mayo’s paraphrase of the 
title of Tawney’s well-known book. “Actually the problem is not that of the sickness 
of an acquisitive society; it is that of the acquisitiveness of a sick society.** Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization (New York, 1933), p. 153. Mayo deals with 
the process through which wealth comes to be the basic symbol of social achievement 
and sees this as arising from a state of anomie. My major concern here is with 
the social consequences of a heavy emphasis upon monetary success as a goal in a 
society which has not adapted its structure to the implications of this emphasis. A 
complete analysis would require the simultaneous examination of both processes. 

® Durkheim’s resurrection of the term “anomie*’ which, so far as I know, first 
appears in approximately the same sense in the late sixteenth century, might well 
b^ome the object of an investigation by a student interested in the historical filiation 
of ideas. Like the term “climate of opinion” brought into academic and political 
popularity by A. N. Whitehead three centuries after it was coined by Joseph Glanvill, 
itit word “anomie” (or anomy or anomia) has lately come into frequent use, once 
it was re-introduced by Durkheim. Why the resonance in contemporary society? 
For a magnificent model of the ^e of research required by questions of this order, 
see Leo Spitzer, **Milieu and Ambiance: An Essay in Historical Semantics”, Philosophy 
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and Phenomenological Research, 1942, 3, 1-42, 169-218. 

It appears unlikely that cultural norms, once intcriorized, are wholly eliminated. 
Whatever residuum persists will induce personality tensions and conflict, with some 
measure of ambivalence. A manifest rejection of the once-incorporated institutional 
norms will be coupled with some latent retention of their emotional correlates. **Guilt 
feelings'*, “a sense of sin”, ”pangs of conscience” are diverse terms referring to this 
unrelieved tension. Symbolic adherence to the nominally repudiated values or 
rationalizations for the rejection of these values constitute a more subtle expression 
of these tensions. 

^ ‘*Many,” not all, unintegrated groups, for the reason mentioned earlier. In 
groups where the primary emphasis shifts to institutional means, the outcome is 
normally a type of ritualism rather than anomie. 

® Leo G, Rosten, Hollywood (New York, 1940), p. 40. 

Malcolm S. MacLean, Scholars, Workers and Gentlemen (Harvard University 
Press, 1938), p. 29. 

Cf, A. W. Griswold, The American Cult of Success (Yale University doctoral 
dissertation, 1933); R. O. Carlson, ^^Personality Schools”: A Sociological Analysis, 
(Columbia University Master's Essay, 1948). 

There is no lack of typologies of alsernative modes of response to frustrating 
conditions. Freud, in his Civilization and Its Discontents (p. 30 ff.) supplies one; 
derivative typologies, often differing in basic details, will be found in Karen Homey, 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937); S. Rozenzweig, “The experi¬ 
mental measurement of types of reaction to frustration”, in H. A. Murray et al.. 
Explorations in Personality (New York, 1938), 585-99; and in the work of John 
Dollard, Harold Lasswell, Abram Kardiner, Erich Fromm. But particularly in the 
strictly Freudian typology, the perspective is that of types of individual responses, 
quite apart from the place of the individual within the social structure. Despite her 
consistent concern with “culture,” for example. Homey does not explore differences in 
the impact of this culture upon farmer, worker and businessman, upon lower-, 
middle-, and upper-class individuals, upon members of various ethnic and racial 
groups, etc. As a result, the role of “inconsistencies in culture” is not located in its 
differential impact upon diversely-situated groups. Culture becomes a kind of blanket 
covering all members of the society equally, apart from their idiosyncratic differences 
in life-history. It is a primary assumption of our typology that these responseif occur 
with different frequency within various sub-groups in our society precisely because 
members of these groups or strata are differentially subject to cultural stimulation 
and social restraints. This sociological orientation will be found in the writings of 
Dollard and, less systematically, in the work of Fromm, Kardiner and Lasswell. On 
the general point, sec note 3 of this paper. 

This fifth alternative is on a plane clearly different from that of the others. 
It represents a transitional response seeking to institutionalize new goals and new 
procedures to be shared by other members of the society. It thus refers to efforts to 
change the existing cultural and social structure rather than to accommodate efforts 
within this structure. 

Charles Dickens, American Notes (Boston: Books, Inc., 1940), p. 218. 

E. H. Sutherland, “White Collar Criminality”, American Sociological Review, 
1940, 5, 1-12; “Crime and Business”, Annals, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1941, 217, 112-118: “Is ‘White Collar Grime* Crime?”, American 
Sociological Review, 1945, 10, 132-139. 

James S. Wallerstein and Clement J. Wyle, “Our Law-Abiding Law-Breakers*’, 
Probation, April, 1947. 

National Opinion Research Center, National Opinion on Occupations, April, 
1947. This research on the ranking and evaluation of ninety occupations by a nation¬ 
wide sample presents a series of important empirical data. Of great significance is 
their finding that, despite a slight tendency for people to rank their own and related 
occupations higher than do other groups, there is a substantial agreement in ranking 
of occupations among all occupational strata. More researches of this kind are 
needed to map the cultural topography of contemporary societies. 

Sec Joseph D. Lohman, jJ‘Thc Participant Observer in Community Studies”, 
American Sociological Review, 1937, 2, 890-98 and William F. Whyte, Street Corner 
Society (Chicago, 1943). Note Whyte’s conclusions: “It is difficult for the Corner- 
villc man to get onto the ladder [of success], even On the bottom rung ... He is an 
Italian, and the Italians are looked upon by upper-class people as. among the least 
desirable of the immigrant peoples . . . the society holds out attractive rewards in 
terms of money and material possessions to the ‘succeuful’ man. For most GornerviUe 
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people these rewards are available only through advancement in the world of rackets 
and politics.” (Pp. 273-74.) 

^^Nulherous studies have found that the educational pyramid operates to keep 
a large proportion of unquestionably able but economically disadvantaged youth from 
obtaining higher formal education. This fact about our class structure has been 
noted with dismay, for example, by Vannevar Bush in his governmental report, 
Science: The Endless Frontier, For a recent study, see W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst 
and M. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? (New York, 1944). 

The shifting historical role of this ideology is a profitable subject for exploration. 
The ”office-boy-to-presidcnt’' imagery was once in approximate accord with the facts, 
in the loose sense that vertical mobility was probably more common then than now. 
The ideology persists however, possibly because it still performs an important function 
for motivating members of the society to work within the social framework. It prob¬ 
ably operates to increase the probability of Adaptation I and to lessen the probability 
of Adaptation V. In short, the role of this doctrine has changed from that of roughly 
valid theorem to that of an idralogy. 

The role of the Negrp in this connection raises almost as many theoretical as 
practical questions. It has been reported that large segments of the Negro population 
have assimilated the dominant caste's values of pecuniary success and social advance- 
ilnent, but have “realistically adjusted” themselves to the “fact” that social ascent is 
■presently confined almost entirely to movement within the caste, See John Dollard, 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven, 1936), 66 ff.; Donald Young, 
American Minority Peoples (New York, 1932), 581; Robert A. Warner, New Haven 
Negroes (New Haven, 1940), 234. See also the subsequent discussion in this paper. 

82 This analytical scheme may serve to resolve some of the apparent inconsistencies 
in the relation between crime and economic status mentioned by P. A. Sorokin. For 
example, he notes that “not everywhere nor always do the poor show a greater pro¬ 
portion of crime . . . many poorer countries have had less crime than the richer 
countries . . . The economic improvement in the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the beginning of the twentieth, has not been followed by a decrease of 
crime.” See his Contemporary Sociological Theories, (New York, 1928), 560-61. 
The crucial point is, however, that low economic status plays a different dynamic 
role in different social and cultural structures, as is set out in the text. One should 
not, therefore, expect a linear correlation between crime and poverty. 

Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion (New York, 1925), 164-5. Pro¬ 
fessor Murray's chapter on “The Failure of Nerve,” from which I have taken this 
excerpt, must surely be ranked among the most civilized and perceptive sociological 
analyses in our time. 

** See the quotation from an interv'iew cited in Gustavus Meyers, History of the 
Great American Fortunes (New York, 1937), 706. 

Nation*s Business, Vol. 27, No. 9, pp. 8-9. 

^ ®®E. W. Bakke, The Unemployed Man (New York, 1934), p. 14 (I have sup¬ 
plied the emphasis, jy^akke hints at the structural sources making for a Mief in luck 
among workers. “There is a measure of hopelessness in the situation when a man 
knows that most of his good or ill fortune is out of his own control and depends on 
luck** (Emphasis supplied) Insofar as he is forced to accommodate himself to 
occasionally unpredictable decisions of management, the worker is subject to job 
insecurities and anxieties,: another “seed-ground” fior belief in destiny, fate, chance. 
It %wuld be instructive to learn if such belicfl beebme lessened where workers* organ¬ 
izations reduce the probability that their occupational fate will be out of their own 
hands. See R. K. Merton, “The Machine, the Worker, and the Engineer*', Science, 
24 January 1947, 105, 79-84 (esp. at 79-80). 

8*^ At its extreme, it may invite resignation and routinized activity (Adaptation 
III) or a fatalistic passivism (Adaptation IV), of which more presently. 

8® Bakke, op, cit,, 14, where he* suggests that '*the worker knows less about the 
processes which cause him to succeed or have no chance to succeed than business or 
professional people. There are more poin^, therefore, at which events appear to have 
their incidence in good or ill luck.** 

88 Ct R. A. Warner, New Haven Negroes and Harold F. Gosnell, Negro Politic 
dans (Chicago, 1935), 123*5, both of whom comment in this general connection on 
the great interest in “playing the numbers** among leu-advantaged Negroes. 

80 See, for example, H. S. Sullivan, “Modern Conceptions of Psychiatry'*, Psy- 
ehiatry, 1940, 3, 111-12; Margaret Mead. And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York, 
1942), Chapter VII; R. K. Merton, M. Fiske and A. Curtis, Mass Persuasion (New 
York, 1946), 159*60. 
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81 P. Janet, “The Fear of Action’*, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 16, 

150-60, and the extraordinary discussion by F. L. Wells, ’’Social Maladjustments: 
Adaptive Regression”, in Clark Murchison, ed.. Handbook of Social Psychology 
(1935), which bears closely on the type of adaptation examined here. 

88 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1939) Chapter 18 and pp. 531 if.; and on the more general theme, the 
typically perspicacious remarks of Gilbert Murray, op. cit., 138-39. 

38 R. K. Merton, ’’Bureaucratic Structure and Personality”, Social Forces, 1940, 
18, 560-68; ’’Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy”, Ibid,, 1945, 23, 405-15. 

84 See, for example, Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Wash¬ 
ington, 1940), Chapter 12 (’’Child Training and Class”), which, though it deals 
with the lower- and lower-middle class patterns of socialization among Negroes in 
the Far South, appears applicable, with slight modification, to the white population 
as well. On this, see further M. C. Erickson, “Child-rearing and Social Status”, 
American Journal of Sociology, 1946, 53, 190-92; Allison Davis and R. J. Havighurst, 
’’Social Class and Color Differences in Child-rearing”, American Sociological Review, 
1946, 11, 698-710: ’’. . . the pivotal meaning of social class to students of human 
development is that it defines and systematizes different learning environments for 
children of different classes.” “Generalizing from the evidence presented in the 
tables, we would say that middle-class children [the authors do not distinguish be¬ 
tween lower-middle and upper-middle strata] are subjected earlier and more con¬ 
sistently to the influences which make a child an orderly, conscientious, responsible, 
and tame person. In the course of this training middle-class children probably suffer 
more frustration of their impulses.” 

88 This hypothesis still awaits empirical test. Beginnings in this direction have 
been made with the “level of aspiration” experiments which explore the determinants 
of goal-formation and modification in specific, experimentally devised activities. There 
is, however, a major obstacle, not yet surmounted, in drawing inferences from the 
laboratory situation, with its relatively slight ego-involvement with the casual task— 
pencil-and-paper mazes, ring-throwing, arithmetical problems, etc. —applicable to the 
strong emotional investment with success-goals in the routines of everyday life. Nor 
have these experiments, with their ad hoc group formations, been able to reproduce 
the acute social pressures obtaining in daily life. (What laboratory experiment repro¬ 
duces, for example, the querulous nagging of a modern Xantippe: “The trouble with 
you is, you’ve got no ambition; a real man would go out and do things”?) Among 
studies with a definite though limited relevance, see especially R. Gould, “Some 
Sociological Determinants of Goal Strivings”, Journal of Social Psychology, 1941, 13, 
461-73; L. Festinger, “Wish, Expectation and Group Standards as Factors Influencing 
Level of Aspiration”, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1942, 37, 184-200. 
For a resume of researches to the present, see Kurt Lewin et al; “Level of Aspira¬ 
tion”, in J. McV. Hunt, ed.. Personality and the Behavior Disorders (New York, 
1944), I, Chap. 10. 

The conception of “success” as a ratio between “aspiration” and “achievement” 
pursued systematically in the level-of-aspiration experiments has, of course, a long 
prehistory. Gilbert Murray (op. cit., 138-9) notes the prevalence of this conception 
among the thinkers of fourth century Greece. And in Sartor Resartus, Carlyle ob¬ 
serves that “happiness” (gratification) can be represented by a fraction in which the 
numerator represents achievement and the denominator, aspiration. Much the same 
notion is examined by William James {The Principles of Psychology [New York, 
1902], I, 310). See dso F. L. Wells, op. cit., 879, and P. A. Sorokin, Social and 
Cultural Dynamics (N<ew York, 1937), III, 161-164. The critical question is whether 
this familiar insight can be subjected to rigorous experimentation in which die con¬ 
trived laboratory situation adequately reproduces the salient aspects of the real-life 
situation or whether disciplined observation of routines of behavior in everyday life 
will prove the more productive method of inquiry. 

^ 86 In her novel. The Bitter Box (New York, 1946), Eleanor Clark has portrayed 
this process with great sensitivity. The discussion by Erich Fromm, Escape from 
Freedom (New York, 1941), 185-266, may be cited, without implying acceptance 
of his concept of “spontaneity” and “man’s inherent tendency toward self-develop¬ 
ment”. For an example of a sound sociological formulation: “As long as we assume 
. . . that the anal character, as it is typic^ of the European lower middle class, is 
caused by certain early experiences in connection with defecation, we have haidly 
any data that lead us to understand why a specific class should have an anal social 
character. However, if we understand it as one form of relatedness to others, rooted 
in the character structure and resulting from the experiences with the outside world. 
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we have a key for understanding why the whole mode of life of the lower middle 
class, its narrowness, isolation, and hostility, made for the development of this kind 
of cWacter structure.’* (293-4) For an example of a formulation stemming from a 
kind of latter-day benevolent anarchism here judged as dubious: . . there are also 

certain psychological qualities inherent in man that need to be satisfied . . . The 
most important ^eems to be the tendency to grow, to develop and realize potentialities 
which man has developed in the course of history—as, for instance, the faculty of 
creative and critical thinking ... It also seems that this general tendency to grow-— 
which is the psychological equivalent of the identical biological tendency—results in 
such specific tendencies as the desire for freedom and the hatred against oppression, 
since freedom is the fundamental condition for any growth.” (287-88) 

Obviously, this is an elliptical statement. These individuals may retain some 
orientation to the values of their own groupings within the larger society or, occasion¬ 
ally, to the values of the conventional society itself. They may, in other words, shift 
to other modes of adaptation. But Adaptation IV can be easily detected. Ncls 
Anderson’s account of the behavior and attitudes of the bum, for example, can readily 
be recast in terms of our analytical scheme. See The Hobo (Chicago, 1923), 93-98, 
et passim, 

3® H. W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago, 1929), 108. 

38 Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York, 1945), 
369-70. (Emphases supplied.) One cannot here pursue the digression of setting out 
methodological models for putting these hypotheses to stringent empirical test. 

*8 Max Scheler, Uhomme du ressentiment (Paris, n. d.). This essay first appeared 
in 1912; revised and completed, it was included in Schelcr’s Abhandlungen und 
Aufsatze; appearing thereafter in his Vom Umsturz der Werte (1919). The last 
text was used for the French translation. It has had considerable influence in varied 
intellectual circles. For an excellent and well-balanced discussion of Scheler’s essay, 
indicating some of its limitations and biasses, the respects in which it prefigured Nazi 
conceptions, its anti-democratic orientation and, withal, its occasionally brilliant 
insights, sec V. J. McGill, "Scheler’s Theory of Sympathy and Love”, Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, 1942, 2, 273-91. For another critical account which 
properly criticizes Schelcr’s view that social structure plays only a secondary role in 
ressentiment, sec Svend Ranulf, Moral Indignation and Middle-Class Psychology: 
A Sociological Study (Copenhagen, 1938), 199-204. 

Scheler, op. cit., 55-56. No English word fully reproduces the complex of 
elements implied by the word ressentiment; its nearest approximation in German 
would appear to be Groll. 

*3 George S. Pettee, The Process of Revolution (New York, 1938), pp. 8-24; sec 
particularly his account of “monopoly of the imagination”. 

^3R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York, 1937), pp. 
408, for a series of cultural clich6s exemplifying the conservative myth. 

^*Sec the acute observations by George Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig, 1908), 
276-77. 

^3 W. Stem, Psychology of Early Childhood (New York, 1924), 166, notes the 
fact of such errors (e.g., “drinked” for “drank”), but does not draw the inferences 
regarding the detection of implicit paradigms. 

^8 H. A. Murray et al.. Explorations in Personality, 307. 

From a research into the social organization of planned communities by R. K. 
Merton and Patricia J. Salter, under a grant from the Lavanburg Foundation. The 
details of patterns of vocational aspiration for children will be set out in a forth¬ 
coming publication. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER FIVE 

^ ^ For a development of the concept of “rational organization,” sec Karl Mann¬ 
heim, Menseh und Gesellsehaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus (Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff, 
1935), esp. pp. 28 ff. 

*H. D. Lasswell, Polities (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936), pp. 120-21. 

«Max Weber, Wirtsehaft und Gesellsehaft (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1922), 
Pt. Ill, chap, 6; pp. 650-678. For a brief summary of Weber’s discussion, sec Talcott 
PmonSi The Structure of Social Action (Glencoe: The Free I^ess, 1949), esp. pp. 
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506 ff. For a description, which is not a caricature, of the bureaucrat as a personality 
type, see C. Rabany, *Xcs types sociaux: Ic fonctionnaire,** Revue ginirale d*adminis¬ 
tration, LXXXVIII (1907), 5-28. 

4Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York; Harcourt, Brace, 1936), pp. 
18n., 105 fF. See also Ramsay Muir, Peers and Bureaucrats (London: Constable, 
1910), pp. 12-13. . . , , 

6 E. G. Cahen-Salvador suggests that the personnel of bureaucracies is largely 
constituted of those who value security above all else. See his “La situation matdrielle 
et morale dcs fontionnaircs,** Revue politique et parlementaire (1926), p. 319. 

6 H. J. Laski, “Bureaucracy,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. This article is 
written primarily from the standpoint of the political scientist rather than that of 
the sociologist. 

7 Weber, op. cit., p. 671. 

8 For a stimulating discussion and application of these concepts, see Kenneth Burke, 
Peimanence and Change (New York: New Republic, 1935), pp. 50 ff.; Daniel 
Warnotte, “Bureaucratic et Fonctionnarisme,” Revue de Vlnstiiut de Sociologie, XVII 
(1937), 245. 

0 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

10 Ibid., p. 70. . . , • 

11 This process has often been observed in various connections. Wundt's heterogony 
of ends is a case in point; Max Weber's Paradoxic der Folgen is another. See also 
Maciver’s observations on the transformation of civilization into culture and Lassweli’s 
remark that “the human animal distinguishes himself by his infinite capacity for 
making ends of his means.” Sec R. K. Merton, “The Unanticipated Consequences of 
Purposive Social Action,” American Sociological Review, I (1936), 894-904. In terms 
of the psychological mechanisms involved, this process has been analyzed most fully 
by Gordon W. Allport, in his discussion of what he calls “the functional autonomy of 
motives.” Allport emends the earlier formulations of Woodworth, Tolman, and Wil¬ 
liam Stern, and arrives at a statement of the process from ♦he standpoint of individual 
motivation. He docs not consider those phases of the social structure which conduce 
toward the “transformation of motives.” The formulation adopted in this paper is 
thus complementary to Allport’s analysis; the one stressing the psychological mechan¬ 
isms involved, the other considering the constraints of the social structure. The con¬ 
vergence of psychology and sociology toward this central concept suggests that it may 
well constitute one of the conceptual bridges between the two disciplines. See Gordon 
W. Allport, Personality (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937), chap. 7. 

See E. C. Hughes, “Institutional Office and the Person,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIII (i937), 404-413; R. K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomic,” 
American Sociological Review, III (1938), 672-681; E. T. Hiller, “Social Structure 
in Relation to the Person,” Social Forces, XVI (1937), 34-44. 

^8 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 106. 

Quoted from the Chicago Tribune (June 24, 1931, p. 10) by Thurman Arnold, 
The Symbols of Government (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935), pp. 201-2. 
(My italics.) 

Mannheim, Alensch und Gesellschaft, pp. 32-33. Mannheim stresses the im¬ 
portance of the “Lcbensplan” and the “.Amtskarriere.” See the comments by Hughes, 
op. cit., 413. 

^8 A. L. Lowell, The Government of England (New York, 1908), I, 189 ff. 

17 For an instructive description of the development of such a defensive organiza¬ 
tion in a group of workers, see F. J. Rocthlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker (Boston: Harvard School of Business Administration, 1934). 

1® E. C. Hughes, “Personality Types and the Division of Labor,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXIII (1928), 754-768. Much the same distinction is drawn by 
Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, Systematic Sociology (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1932), pp. 222-25 et passim. 

18 Hughes recognizes one phase of this process of sanctification when he writes 
that professional training “carries with it as a by-product assimilation of the candidate 
to a set of professional attitudes and controls, a professional conscience and solidarity. 
The profession claims and aims to become a moral unit,** Hughes, op. cit., p. 762, 
(italics inserted). In this same connection, Sumner's concept of pathos, as the halo of 
sentiment which protects a social value from criticism, is particularly rele\’ant, inasmuch 
as it affords a clue to the mechanism involved in the process of sanctification. 
See his Folkways (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906), pp. 180-181. 

20 ** ‘They treat you like a lump of dirt they do. I see a navvy reach across the 
counter and shake one of them by the collar the other day. The rest of us felt like 
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cheering. Of courte he loit his benefit over it . . . But the clerk deserved it for his 
sassy way.*’* (£. W. Bakkc, The Unemployed Man, New York; Dutton, 1934, pp. 
79-80). Note that the domineering attitude was imputed by the unemployed client 
■who is in a state of tension due to his loss of status and self-esteem in a society where 
the ideology is still current that an **able man” can always find a job. That the impu¬ 
tation of arrogance stems largely from the client’s state of mind is seen from Bakke’s 
own observation that “the clerks were rushed, and had no time for pleasantries, but 
there was little sign of harshness or a superiority feeling in their treatment of 
the men.” Insofar as there is an objective basis for the imputation of arrogant behavior 
to bureaucrats, it may possibly be explained by the following juxUposed statements. 
**Auch der moderne, sei es ofTentliche, sei es private, Beamte erstrebt immer und 
geniesst meist den Beherrschten gegeniiber eine spezifisch gehobene, *standische* soziale 
Schktzung.” (Weber, op, cit,, 652.) “In persons in whom the craving for prestige 
is uppermost, hostility usually takes the form of a desire to humiliate others.” (K. 
Homey, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New York: Norton, 1937, pp. 
178-79). 

In' this connection, note the relevance of Koffka’s comments on certain features 
of the pecking-order of birds. 'T£ one compares the behavior of the bird at the top 
of the pecking list, the despot, with that of one very far down, the second or third 
from the last, then one finds the latter much more cruel to the few others over whom 
he lords it than the former in his treatment of all members. As soon as one removes 
from the group all members above the penultimate, his behavior becomes milder and 
may even become very friendly. ... It is not difficult to find analogies to this in 
human societies, and therefore one side of such behavior must be primarily the effects 
of the sociad groupings, and not of individual characteristics.” K. Koffka, Principles 
of Gastalt Psychology (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935), pp. 668-9. 

At this point the political machine often becomes functionally significant. As 
Steffens and others have shown, highly personalized relations and the abrogation of 
formal rules (red tape) by the machine often satisfy the needs of individual “clients” 
more fully than the formalized mechanism of governmental bureaucracy. See the 
slight elalwration of this as set forth in Chapter 1. 

As one of the unemployed men remarked about the clerks at the Greenwich 
Employment Exchange: “ ’And the bloody blokes wouldn’t have their jobs if it wasn’t 
for us men out of a job either. That’s what gets me about their holding their noses 
up.* ” Bakke, op. cit., p. 80. 

The diagnostic significance of such linguistic indices as epithets has scarcely been 
explored by the sociologist. Sumner properly observes that epithets produce “summary 
criticisms” and definitions of social situations. Dollard also notes that “epithets fre¬ 
quently define the central issues in a society,” and Sapir has rightly emphasized the 
importance of context of situations in appraising the significance of epithets. Of equal 
relevance is Linton’s observation that “in case histories the way in which the com¬ 
munity felt about a particular episode is, if anything, more important to our study 
than the actual behavior. ...” A sociological study of 'Vocabularies of encomium 
and opprobrium” should lead to valuable findings. 

2® C/. Ellsworth Paris, The Nature of Human Nature (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1937), pp. 41 ff. 

38 Community disapproval of many forms of behavior may be analyzed in terms of 
one or the other of these patterns of substitution of culturally inappropriate types of 
relationship. Thus, prostitution constitutes a type-case where coitus, a form of intimacy 
which is institutionally defined as symbolic of the most “sacred” primary group rela¬ 
tionship, is placed within a contractual context, symbolized by the exchange of that 
most impersonal of all symbols, money. See Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Pros¬ 
titution,” American Sociological Review, II (1937), 744-55. 

NOTES 

TO CHAPTER SIX 

^ For a suggestive interpretation of the different orientations of sociology in Europe 
and America, see Karl Mannheim, “German Sociology (1918-1933)” Politica (1934), 
pp. 29-33. 

3 This is not to ignore several recent studies 'which are moving in this direction. 
However, the work of Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge 
(New York, 1940) is devoted to a theoretical outline rather than to an empiriev 
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study. Logan Wilson, Tht Academic Man, (New York, 1941), confines itself, as the 
title indicates, to the academic context. Claude Bowman’s study of The College 
Professor (Phila., 1938), is concerned with the images of the professor presented in 
19 magazines witUn the past half-century. And Willard Waller’s Sociology of Teaching 
is largely devoted to the elementary and high school teacher. Karl Mannheim refers 
to an unpublished monograph on the intellectual and there are, of course, numerous 
brief studies in the (chiefly European) literature. These, however, are generally not 
based on detailed empirical data concerning the actual roles of intellectuals with 
respect to social policies and decisions. General bibliographies on the intellectual are 
to be found in the works of Mannheim and in Roberto Michel’s article on “Intellec¬ 
tuals” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 

3 See, for example, H. D. Lasswell, “The relation of ideological intelligence to 
public policy,” Ethics, 53 (1942), 25-34; H. D. Lasswell and M. S. McDougal, “Legal 
education and public policy: professional training in the public interest.” Yale Law 
Journal, 52 (1943), 203-295. Journals of law have lately come to devote considerable 
attention to such problems. 

^ Sherry Mangan, “State of the Nation,” Fortune, 28 (1943), 138. Mangan’s fur¬ 
ther comments emphasize the relation between open avowal of class conflict and 
current economic development. “The prime maxim of American political writing has 
long appeared to be: ’Don’t name it and you can have it.’ In perhaps no other 
nation are political definitions, trends and events swathed in such hypocritically vague 
verbiage. This imprecision stems from no mere literary idiosyncrasy. It reflects rather 
the comparative political backwardness of the American people, for whom even such 
tremendous crises as that of 1929-39 have not yet, as in Europe, sufficiently shattered 
the economic fabric as to bring the social regime into serious question. An excellent 
precedent in cutting through this terminological porridge was recently established by 
Mr. Eric Johnston, President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in calling for the 
supplanting of such mealymouthed phrases as the *free-enterprise system’ and the 
’American way of life’ by the precise scientific term ’capitalism’.” Do such acknowl¬ 
edgements of class conflict signify that social crises are beginning to corrode the 
screen of “false consciousness?” 

^ As read at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, this paper included 
an extensive analysis of intellectuals’ activities in helping to define and implement 
policy during the Paris Peace Conference. That account is omitted from the present 
paper to meet the limitations of space. 

0 Znaniecki, op, cit,, pp. 37-38. 

The term “unattached intellectual” is not here used in Mannheim’s or Alfred 
Weber’s sense. It refers merely to those intellectuals who do not perform a staff func¬ 
tion in helping to formulate or to implement policies of a bureaucracy. Academic 
men are included among the unattached intellectuals, despite their connection with 
an “academic bureaucracy.” Their role differs from that of bureaucratic intellectuals 
since they typically are not expected to utilize their specialized knowledge for shaping 
the policies of the bureaucracy. 

° See G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago, 1934), Part III. 

^ What we have attempted to do here is to clarify, through a concrete illustration, 
an essential implication of W'eber’s conception of the role of Wertheziehung in intel¬ 
lectual inquiry. Weber points out that observations are focused on certain aspects 
of the concrete situation in terms of values which govern and define what is con¬ 
sidered as “significant.” It remains then to explore various fixed points in the social 
structure, the values which are current at these points and thus to determine the 
effective relation between social structure and intellectual activity. See Max Weber, 
Gesammelte Aufsdtz zur Wissenschaftslehre (Tubingen, 1922), pp. 177-184. 

10 Lou R. Maxon, in a statement issued in connection with his resignation from 
the Office of Price Administration, New York Times, July 15, 1943, p. 15. 

11 This brief summary is based upon a sample of all references to intellectuals, 
professors, etc. contained in Nation*s Business for six selected years in the period 
between 1928 and 1943. 

1^ This is adapted from Mannheim’s formulation. Ideology and Utopia (New 
York, 1936), p. 246. 

10 It would be interesting to circulate the following observation by Joseph Stalin 
among American policymakers. “. . . no ruling class has yet managed to get along 
without its own intellectuals. The problem is not to discourage these comrades.” 
And again; ’’’Specialist-baiting’ has always been considered and continues to be a 
harmful and shameful manifestations.” [Judging from the cases of Vavilov and Varga, 
among many othen, Mr. Stalin’s policy has again changed.] 
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Samuel A. StoufFer, ^'Social science and the soldier/’ in American Society in 
Wartime, ed. ly W. F. Ogbum (1943), p. 116. 

Since this was written, an initial step in this direction has been taken by Julian 
L. Woodward, ’’Making government opinion research bear upon operations,” American 
Sociological Review, 9 (1944), 670-677. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER SEVEN 

^ Counterpart of the self-ful611ing prophecy is the “suicidal prophecy” which so 
alters human behavior from what would have been its course had the prophecy not 
been made, that it fails to be borne out. The prophecy destroys itself. This important 
type is not considered here. For examples of both types of social prophecy, see R. M. 
Maciver, The More Perfect Union (Macmillan, 1948); for a general statement, see 
R. K. Merton, “The Unanticipated Consequences of Purposive Social Action,” Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Review, 1936, I: 894-904. 

2 Though Lincoln nominally remains, of course, the symbolic leader of the Repub¬ 
licans, this may be just another paradox of political history of the same kind which 
Lincoln noted in his day with regard to Jefferson and the Democrats. 

“Remembering, too, that the Jefferson party was formed upon its supposed superior 
devotion to the personal rights of men, holding the rights of property to be secondary 
only, and greatly inferior, and assuming that the so-called Democrats of to-day are 
the Jefferson, and their opponents the anti-Jefferson, party, it will be equally inter¬ 
esting to note how completely the two have changed hands as to the principle upon 
which they were originally supposed to be divided. The Democrats of to-day hold 
the liberty of one man to be absolutely nothing, when in conflict with another man’s 
right of property; Republicans, on the contrary, are for both the man and the dollar, 
but in case of conflict the man before the dollar. 

“I remember being once much amused at seeing two partially intoxicated men 
engaged in a fight with their great-coats on, which fight, after a long and rather 
harmless contest, ended in each having fought himself out of his own coat and into 
that of the other. If the two leading parties of this day are really identical with the 
two in the days of Jefferson and Adams, they have performed the same feat as the 
two drunken men.” 

Abraham Lincoln, in a letter to H. L. Pierce and others, April 6, 1859, in 
Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
(New York, 1894), V, 125-126. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER EIGHT 

^ Nothing will be said of this prehistory in this paper. Ernst Gruenwald provides 
a sketch of the early developments, at least from the so-called era of Enlightenment 
in Das Problem der Soziologie des Wissens, (Wien-Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumueller, 
1934). For a recent survey, see H. Otto Dahlke, “The Sociology of Knowledge,” 
H. E. Barnes, Howard and F. B. Becker, eds., Contemporary Social Theory, (New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1940), pp. 64-89. 

^ See Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936), 
pp. 5-12; P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, (New York: American Book 
Co., 1937), II, pp. 412-413. 

3 Freud had observed this tendency to seek out the “origins” rather than to test 
the validity of statements which seem palpably absurd to us. Thus, suppose someone 
maintains that the center of the earth is made of jam. “The result of our intellectual 
objection wall be a diversion of our interests; instead of their being directed on to the 
investigation itself, as to whether the interior of the earth is really made of jam or not, 
we shall wonder what kind of man it must be who can get such an idea into his 
head . . Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures, (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1933), p. 49. On the social level, a radical difference of outlook of various social 
groups leads not only to ad hominem attacka, but also to “functionalized explanations.” 

^*The concept of pertinence was assumed by the Marxist harbingers of Wissens- 
soMiologie, ’The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no ymy based on 
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ideas or principles that have been invented, or discovered, by this or that would-be 
universal reformer. They merely express, in general terms, the actual relations spring¬ 
ing from an existing class struggle, from a historical movement going on under our 
very eyes . . Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The Communist Manifesto, in Karl 
Marx, Selected Works, (Moscow: Cooperative Publishing Society, 1935), I, p. 219. 

6 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, (Chicago: 
C. H. Kerr, 1904), pp. 11-12. 

^ Karl Marx, Capital (Chicago: C. H. Kerr, 1906), I, p. 15; cf, Marx and Engels, 
The German Ideology, (New York: International Publishers, 1939), p. 76; cf. Max 
Weber, Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Wissenschaftslehre, (Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1922), p. 205. 

7 Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto, in Karl Marx, Selected Works, 
I, p. 216. 

^Karl Marx, Der Achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte, (Hamburg: 1885), 
p. 36 (italics inserted). 

^ This account is based upon Scheler’s most elaborate discussion, “Probleme einer 
Soziologie des Wissens,*’ in his Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft (Leipzig: 
Der Neue-Geist Verlag, 1926), pp. 1-229. This essay is an extended and improved 
version of an essay in hb Versuche zu einer Soziologie des Wissens, (Muenchen: 
Duncker und Humblot, 1924), pp. 5-146. For further discussions of Scheler, see P. A. 
Schillp, ”The Formal Problems of Scheler’s Sociology of Knowledge,” The Philo- 
sophical Review, 36: pp. 101-120, March, 1927; Howard Becker and H. O. Dahlke, 
”Max Schelerb Sociology of Knowledge,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
2: pp. 310-322, March, 1942. 

Scheler, Die Wissensformen . . ., pp. 7, 32. 

11 Ibid., pp. 25-45. It should be noted that Marx has long since rejected out of 
hand a similar conception of shifts in independent variables which was made the 
basb for an attack on his Critique of Political Economy; see Capital, I, p. 94n. 

12 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, (New York: Harcoiirt Brace, 1936), 
pp. 247-8. In view of the recent extensive discussions of Mannheim’s work, it will 
not be treated at length in this essay. For the writer’s appraisal, see R. K. Merton, 
“Karl Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowledge,” Chapter IV of this book. 

10 Emile Durkheim and Marcel Mauss, “De quelques formes primitives de classi¬ 
fication,” UAnnee Sociologique, 6: 1-72, 1901-02. “. . . even ideas as abstract as 
those of time and space are, at each moment of their history, in close relation with 
the corresponding social organization.” As Marcel Granct has indicated, this paper 
contains some pages on Chinese thought w'hich have been held by specialists to mark 
a new era in the field of sinological studies. 

1^ Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1947), pp. 443-4; see also Hans Kelsen, Society and Nature (University 
of Chicago Press, 1943), p. 30. 

1^ Marcel Granet, La pensie chinoise, (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1934), 
e.g. pp. 84-104. 

1^ Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, (New York: American 
Book Co., 1937-41, 4 vols.), I, pp. 72-73. 

17 Ibid., II, p. 5. 

18 Ibid., I, p. 73. 

18 One “exception” to this practice is found in his contrast between the prevalent 
tendency of the “clergy and religious landed aristocracy to become the leading and 
organizing classes in the Ideational, and the capitalistic bourgeoisie, intelligentsia, 
professionals, and secular officials in the Sensate culture . . .” Ill, pp. 250. And see 
his account of the diffusion of culture among social classes, IV, p. 221 ff. 

20 C/. Merton, op. cit., 133-135, Kurt H. Wolff, “The Sociology of Knowledge: 
Emphasis on an Empirical Attitude,” Philosophy of Science, 10: 104-123, 1943; 
Talcott Parsons, “The Role of Ideas in Social Action,” Essays in Sociological Theory, 
Chapter VI. 

21 This is presumably the ground for Schelcr’s remark: “A specific thesis of the 
economic conception of history is the subsumption of the laws of development of all 
knowledge under the laws of development of ideologies.” Die Wissensformen , . ., 21. 

22 Engels, letter to Conrad Schmidt, 27 October, 1890, in Marx, Selected Works, 
I, p. 385. 

23/hW., I, p. 386. 

24 Engels, letter to Heinz Starkenburg, 25 January, 1894, ibid., I, p. 392. 

Ibid., I, 393; cf. Engels, Feuerbach, (Chicago: C. H. Kerr, 1903) pp. 117 ff. 
*Tt b well known that certain periods of highest development of art stand in no direct 
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fonMction with the general development of lociety, nor with the material batii and 
the skeleton structure of its organization.** Marx, Introduction, A Contribution to the 
CritiauB of Political Economy, pp. 309-10. 

So Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, p. 12. 

^'^Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, p. 36 (italics inserted). See also 
Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, (Chicago: G. H. Kerr, 1910), pp. 24-25, 
where the needs of a rising middle class are held to account for the revival of science. 
The assertion that *'only*’ trade and industiy provide the aims is typical of the 
extreme, and untested, statements of relationships which prevail especially in the early 
Marxist writings. Such terms as “determination** cannot be taken at their face value; 
they are characteristically used very loosely. The actual extent of such relationships 
between intellectual activity and the material foundations were not investigated by 
either Marx or Engels. 

Engels, in Marx, Selected Works, I, p. 393. The occurrence^ of parallel inde¬ 
pendent discoveries and inventions as “proof* of the social determination of knowl¬ 
edge was a repeated theme throughout the nineteenth century. As early as 1828, 
Macaulay in his essay on Dryden had noted concerning Newton’s and Leibniz’ inven¬ 
tion of the calculus: “Mathematical science, indeed, had reached such a point, that if 
neither of them had existed, the principle must inevitably have occurred to some 
person within a few years.’’ He cites other cases in point. Victorian manufacturers 
shared the same view with Marx and Engels. In our own day, this thesis, based on 
independent duplicate inventions, has been especially emphasized by Dorothy Thomas, 
Ogbum, and Vierkandt. 

Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, p. 97. 

I. Leiiin, “The Three Sources and Three Component Parts of Marxism,*’ 
in Marx, Selected Works, {, p. 54. 

Nikolai Bukharin, Historical Materialism, (New York: International Publishers, 
1925), pp. xi-xii; B. Hessen in Society at the Cross-Roads, (London: Kniga, 1932) 

L 154; A. I. Timeniev in Marxism and Modern Thought, (New York: Harcourt, 
ce, 1935), p. 310; “Only Marxism, only the ideology of the advanced revolutionary 
class is scientific.’’ 


Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 150, 243; Mannheim, “Die Bedeutung 
der Konkurrenz im Gebiete des Geistigen,’’ Verhandlungen des 6. deutschen Sozio- 
logentages, (Tuebingen: 1929), p. 41. 

Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 256, 264; cf, Merton, “KarUk^annheim 
. . .,*’ p. 143. ' 

9^ Scheler, Die Wissensformen . . ., pp. 59-61. . 

^ Ibid., p. 62. 

99/kW.,p.55. 

97 See the same assumption of Durkheim, cited in fn. 14 of this paper* v«*:' 

99 Maurice Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge, York: 

Liveright, 1938), p. 150; Sorokin posits a similar sphere of “timeleu ideas,’’ e.g. in 


p. 215, passim. 

99 Scheler, Die Wissensformen . . ., pp. 22-23; compare a similar characterization 
of “sacred schools’’ of thought by Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of 
Knowledge, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940), Chap. 3. 

99 Durkheim, Elementary Forms . . ., 12, 18, 439. 

91 Ibid., pp. 433-435. 

^9 Ibid., p.438. 

99/ktVf.,pp. 444-445; 437. 

99 Granet, La Pensie Chinoise, pp. 37-38, 82 and the whole of Chapter I. 

^ Ibid., pp. 87-95. 

^^Cf. B. Malinowski in Magic, Science fif Religion (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1948), p. 9. “Every primitive community b in possession of a considerable store of 
knowledge, based on experience and fashioned by reason,’* See also Emile Benoit- 
Smullyan, “Granet’s La Pens4e Chinoise,** American Sociological Review, 1: 487-492, 
1936, and for a contrary view, the unpublished account of Granet’s work by G. 
Wright Mills. 


97 Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, I, p. 36; cf. II, pp. ll-12n. 

99 Ibid., IV, Chap. 16, Sociocultural Causality . . ., Chap. 5. 

^Sociocultural Causality . . ., pp. 230-ln. 

90Xhe distinctions between these have long'been considered in European socio¬ 
logical thought. The most elaborate discussion in thb country is that of ^rokin. 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, e.g. I, chapters 1*2. 
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Cf. the commenti of Hani Speier, *‘Tbe Social Determination of Ideal/’ Social 
Research, 5: 182*2059 1938; G. Wright Mills* "Language, Logic and Culture/’ 
American Sociological Review 4 : 670-680, 1939. 

Cf, the formulation by Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 175 if; Georg 
Lukdes, Geschichte und Klassenhewusstsein (Berlin: 1923), pp. 61 ff; Arthur ChHd, 
'The Problem of Imputation in the Sociology of Knowledge/’ Ethics, 51: 200-219, 
1941. 

53 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, p. 39. "In so far as they rule as a 
class and determine the extent and compass of an epoch, it is self-evident that they do 
this in their whole range, hence among other things rule also as thinkers, su producers 
of ideas, and regulate the production and distribution of the ideas of their age '. . .’’ 

54 Engels’ letter to Mehring, 14 July 1893, in Marx, Selected Works, 1, pp. 388-9; 
cf, Marx, Der Achtzehnte Brumaire, p. 33; Critique of Political Economy, p. 12. 

55 Marx, Der Achtzehnte Brumaire, p. 39, where the democratic Montagnards 
indulge in self-deception. 

53 Engels, Socieiism: Utopian and Scientific, pp. 26-27. Cf, Engels, Feuerbach, 
pp. 122-23. "The failure to exterminate the Protestant heresy corresponded to the 
invincibility of the rising bourgeoisie . . . Here Calvinism proved itself to be the true 
religious disguise of the interests of the boiurgeoisie of that time ..." 

57 Marx grants motivational significance to the "illusions" of the burgeoning 
bourgeoisie, Der Achtzehnte Brumaire, p. 8. 

53 Engels, letter to Joseph Bloch, 21 September 1890, in Marx, Selected Works, 
I, p. 383. 

53 Engels, letter to Mehring, 14 July 1893, ibid,, I, 390. 

33 C/. Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Wissenschaftslehre, pp. 166-170. 

31 This aspect of Mannheim’s work cannot be treated in detail here ; cf. Merton, 
"Karl Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowledge," loc. cit., pp. 135-139; also Mills, 
"Language, Logic and Culture," loc. cit. 

33Durkheim, Elementary Forms . . ., pp. 11-12. 

Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

o^Ibid., p. 148. 

03 Ibid., p.440,v 

33 ScheleripJOfi Wissensformen ..., p. 32. 

O’T Ibid.,S'56. 

00J(b^‘p. 25; cf. pp. 482-84. 

33 Shn^n, Social and Cultural Dynamics, IV, Chap. 1 : I, Chap. 1. 

73 Depute the basic place of these statistics in his empirical findings, Sorokin 
adopts a curiously ambivalent attitude toward them, an attitude similar to the attitude 
toward experiment imputed to Newton: a device to make his prior conclusions "intel¬ 
ligible and to convince the vulgar." Note Sorokin’s approval of Park’s remark that 
his statistics are merely a concession to the prevailing sensate mentality and that "if 
they want ’em, let ’em have ’em." Sorokin, Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time, p. 
95n. Sorokin’s ambivalence arises from hu effort to integrate quite disparate "systems 
of truth.” 

71 Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, II, p. 51. 

72/Wd.,II, p. 30. 

73 The Rickert-Weber concept of "Wertbeziehung” (relevance to value) is but 
a first step in this direction; there remains the further task of differentiating the various 
sets of values and relating these to distinctive groups or strata within the society. 

74 This is perhaps the most distinctive variation in the sociology of knowledge 
now developing in American sociological circles, and may almost be viewed as an 
American acculturation of European approaches. This development characteristically 
derives from the social psychology of G. H. Mead. Its pertinence in this connection 
is being indicated by C. W. Mills, Gerard de Gri, and others. See Znaniecki’s con¬ 
ception of the "social circle," op. cit. See, also, the beginnings of empirical findings 
along these liner in the more general field of public communications: Paul F. Lazars- 
feld and R. K. Merton, "Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda," Chapter X of 
this volume. 

75 An appraisal of historicist and ahistorical approaches«is necessarily omitted. It 
may be remarked that this controversy definitely admits of a middle ground. 

73 For example, Marx quotes from the 19th century apologist of capitalism, Ure, 
who, speaking of the invention of the self-acting mule, says: "A creation destined to 
restore order among the industrious classes . . . This invention confirms the great 
doctrine already propounded, that when capital enlists science into her service, the 
refractory hand of labor will always be taught docility." Capital, I, p. 477. 
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Compare B. Hessen, op. eiU, R. K. Merton, Seitnce, Technology and Society 
in 17th Century England, (Bruges: **Osiris History of Science Monographs,’* 1938), 
chapters 7-10; J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science (New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Go., 1939); J. G. Crowther, The Social Relations of Science, (New York: The 
Macmillan Go., 1941). 

Durkheim, Elementary Forms .. ., p. 17, 10-11, 443. 

78 Sordcin, Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time, passim. 

For further summaries, see Louis Wirth’s preface to Mannheim, Ideology and 
Utopia, pp. xxviii-xxxi; J. B. Gittler, “Ponibilities of a Sociology of Science,*’ Social 
Forces, 18: 350-359, 1940. 

S^Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning in America, (New York: Huebsch, 
1918). 

Logan Wilson, The Academic Man, (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942); cf. E. Y. Hartshorne, The German Universities and National Socialism, 
(Harvard University Press, 1937). 

^^Florian Znaniecki, Social Role of the Man of Knowledge, (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940). 

^Gunnar Myrdal in his treatise. An American Dilemma, (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1944), repeatedly indicates the “concealed valuations” of American 
social scientists studying the American Negro and the effect of these valuations on 
the formulation of “scientific problems” in this area of research. See especially 
11, DO. 1027-1064. 

Mannheim refers to an unpublished monograph on the intellectual; general 
bibliographies are to be found in his books and in Roberto Michel’s article on 
“Intellectuals,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Recent papers include G. W. 
Mills, “The Social Role of the Intellectual,” Politics, I, April 1944; R. K. Merton, 
“Role of the Intellectual in Public Policy,” presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, Dec. 4, 1943; Arthur Koestler, “The Intelligentsia,” 
HorUon, 9: 162-175, 1944. 

Keynes observed that “The Principle of the Survival of the Fittest could be 
regarded as one vast generalization of the Ricardian economics.” Quoted by Talcott 
Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Go., 1937), 
113; cf. Alexander Sandow, “Social Factors in the Origin of Darwinism,” Quarterly 
Review of Biology, 13: 316-26, 1938. 

8*^ Bertrand Russell, Philosophy, (New York: W. W. Norton and Go., 1927), 
pp. 29-30. Russell remarks that the animals used in psychological research “have 
all displayed the national characteristics of the observer. Animals studied by Ameri¬ 
cans rush about frantically, with an incredible display of hustle and pep, and at last 
achieve the desired result by chance. Animals observed by Germans sit still and think, 
and at last evolve the solution out of their inner consciousness.” Witticism need not 
be mistaken for irrelevance; the possibility of national differences in the choice and 
formulation of scientific problems has been repeatedly noted, though not studied 
systematically. Cf. Richard Mueller-Freienfels, Psychologie der Wissenschaft, (Leip¬ 
zig: J. A. Barth, 1936), Ghap. 8, which deals with national, as well as class, 
differences in the choice of problems, ‘styles of thought,’ etc., without fully acquiescing 
in the echt-deutsch requirements of a Krieck. This type of interpretation, however, 
can be carried to a polemical and ungrounded extreme, as in Max Scheler’s debunking 
'analysis’ of English cant. He concludes that, in science, as in all other spheres, the 
English are incorrigible 'cantians.’ Hume’s conception of the ego, substance, and 
continuity as biologically useful self-deceptions was merely purposive cant; so, too, 
was the characteristic English conception of working hypotheses (Maxwell, Kelvin) 
as aiding the progress of science but not as truth—a conception which is nothing 
but a shrewd maneuver to provide momentary control and ordering of the data. All 
pragmatism implies this opportunistic cant, says Scheler, Genius des Krieges, (Leipzig: 
Verlag der Weissenbuecher, 1915). 

Erich Fromm, “-Die gesellschaftliche Bedingtheit der psychoanalytischen 
Therapic,” Zeitschrift fuer Sozialforschung, 4: 365-97, 1935. 

SO Lewis S. Feuer, “The Economic Factor in History,” Science and Society, 4: 
174-175, 1940. 

00 N. Pasture, “The Nature-Nurture Gontroversy: a Sociological Approach,” 
School ^nd Society, 57: 373-377, 1943. 

01G. Wright Mills, “The Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 49: 165-190, 1943. 

09 William T. Fontaine, “ ‘Social Determination’ in the Writings of Negro Schol¬ 
ars,” American Journal of Sociology, 49 : 302-315, 1944. 
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98 Bernhard J. Stem, ‘^Resistances to the Adoption of Technological Innovations,’* 
in National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National Policy, (Wash¬ 
ington U. S. Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 39-66; “Restraints upon the 
Utilization of Inventions,” The Annals, 200: 1-19, 1938, and further references 
therein; Walton Hamilton, Patents and Free Enterprise, (TNEC Monograph No. 
31, 1941). 

9-4Bernhard J. Stern, Social Factors in Medical Progress, (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1927); Society and Medical Progress, (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1941); cf. Richard H. Shryock, The Develojfment of Modern Medicine, 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936); Henry £. Sigerist, Man and 
Medicine, (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1932). 

95 Hartshorne, German Universities and National Socialism; R. K. Merton, 
“Science and the Social Order,’* Philosophy of Science, 5: 321-337, 1938. 

98 Only most conspicuously in time of war; see Sorokin’s observation that centers 
of military power tend to be the centers of scientihe and technologic development 
{Dynamics, IV, 249-51); cf. I. B. Cohen and Bernard Barber, Science and War 
(ms.); R. K. Merton, “Science and Military Technique,” Scientific Monthly, 41: 
542-545, 1935; Bernal, op. cit.; Julian Huxley, Science and Social Needs, (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1935). 
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NOTES 

TO CHAPTER NINE 

^ Of this pre-history, little can be said in a brief paper. A sketch of this early 
development, at least from the so-called Era of Enlightenment, is provided in Ernst 
Grunwald, Das Problem der Soziologie des Wissens (Wien-Leipzig, 1934), chapter I. 
It is not mere antiquarianism to suggest, however, that this pre-history can be dated 
from the time of the Greek Enlightenment. Indeed, Pierre-Maxime Schuhl’s exemp¬ 
lary Essai sur la formation de la pensie grecque (Paris, 1934) is ample basis for 
suggesting an earlier, if equally arbitrary, ‘beginning’. 

^ One may cavil at this observ'ation by citing suggestive aper^us in English 
thought from at least the time of Francis Bacon and Hobbes. Likewise, the pragmatic 
movement from Peirce and James onward is informed with relevant discussions. 
However, these did not constitute systematic analyses of the central sociological prob¬ 
lems in question. An exhaustive treatment of this field would of course include 
these tangential developments. 
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^ Not wholly, however, for Durkheim initiated a lection in VAnnit sociologiqut 
(XI, 1910, p. 41) on '^conditions lociologiques de la connaissance’* on the occasion 
of a review of Wilhelm Jerusalem's article, “Die Soziologie dcs Erkcnnens." Again, 
brief bibliographical indications must be substituted for a detailed discussion of the 
Durkheim tradition. Maurice Halbwachs, Les cadres soeiaux de la mdmoire (Paris, 
1923), develops the thesis that memory, the epistemologicd relevance of which has 
been lately stressed by Schlick, Frank and others of the Vienna circle, is a function 
of the social framevrork. Marcel Granet, in La civilisation chinoise (Paris, 1929) and 
particularly in his widely-heralded La pensie chinoise (Paris, 1934), at^ibutes char¬ 
acteristically Chinese modes of thought to various features of the social structure. 
Durkheim also influenced various writers on the beginnings of Occidental science: 
Abel Rey, La science orientale avant les Grecs (Paris, 1930), La jeunesse de la science 
grecque (Paris, 1933); L6on Robin, La pensie grecque et les origines de Vesprit 
scientifique (Paris, 1928); P-M. Schuhl, op, cit, and to some extent, Arnold Reymond, 
Histoire. des sciences exactes et naturelles dans Vantiquiti grico^romaine (Paris, 1924). 
His influence is also manifest in various sociological studies of art and literature, 
preeminently those by Charles Lalo. In this connection, see volumes 16 and 17 of the 
Encyclopidie frangaise, entitled “Arts et litt^ratures dans la s<Ki6t6 contemporaine" 
(Paris, 1935-6). The one noteworthy contributor to Wissenssoziologie in France who 
antedated Durkheim and who stemmed from a quasi-Marxist heritage was Georges 
Sorel. See his Le prods de Socrate (Paris, 1889); Riflexions sur la violence (Paris, 
1908); Les illusions du progris (Paris, 1908). 

^^E,g,, Friedrich Engels, “Socialism: Utopian and Scientific," in Karl Marx: 
Selected Works (Moscow, 1935), I, p. 142 f; cf. Die deutsche Ideologie, Marx-Engels 
Cesamtausgabe (Berlin, 1931), V. 

^ Engels, “Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy," 
ibid., I, p. 453 f. 

<iMarx, 'Theses on Feuerbach," ibid., I, 471; cf. Capital (Chicago, 1925-6), 
III, p. 954. 

^Engels, “Socialism . . .", op. cit., I, pp. 180-1. 

^ Marx, “Introduction to the Critique of Political Economy," ibid., I, p. 356. 

^ Marx, “Theses on Feuerbach," op. cit., I, p. 473. 

^ In his essay on “Das Problem einer Soziologie des Wissens," Archiv fur 
Sozialwissenschaften und Sozialpolitik, LIV (1925), p. 599 f., Mannheim explicitly 
repudiates neo-Kantianism as a point of departure for Wissenssoziologie. But see our 
later discussion in which it is maintained that in practice, Mannheim approaches the 
Rickert-Weber concept of Wertbeziehung very closely indeed. 

^ See Heinrich Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Be griffsbildung, 
4th ed. (Tubingen, 1921), esp. pp. 35-51, 245-271; Wilhelm Dilthey, Gesammelte 
Schriften (Tubingen, 1922), III, p. 68 f., 169 AT.; Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze 
zur Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen, 1922), pp. 146-214; 403-502. 

'^See Edmund Husserl, Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology 
(New York, 1931), pp. 187 flf.; Karl Jaspers, Psychologie der Weltanschauungen 
(Berlin, 1925), pp. 20 fF.; 142 R.; Julius Kraft, Von Husserl zu Heidegger (Leipzig, 
1932), esp. p. 87 ff; Max Scheler, Versuche einer Soziologie des Wissens (Munich- 
Leipzig, 1924); Die Wissensformen und die Gesellsehaft (Leipzig, 1926). 

« Cf. GHlnwald, op. cit., pp. 266-7. In order to abbreviate subsequent references 
and to distinguish l^tween Mannheim's 'early’ and 'later’ periods, the following alpha¬ 
betical citations will be used throughout. Inasmuch as the article, “Wissenssoziologie" 
represents Mannheim’s first radical departure from his previous position, this will be 
taken to mark the emergence of his 'new formulations.’ 

A. 1923. “Der Historismus," Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LI I, 

pp. 1-60. 

B. 1925. “Das Problem einer Soziologie des Wissens," ibid.^ LIII, pp. 577-652. 

C. 1926. “Ideologische und soziologische Interpretation der geistigen Gebilde," 

Jahrhuch fur Soziologie (Karlsruhe), II, pp. 424-40. 

D. 1927. “Das konservative Denken," Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft, LVII, Heft. 1-2, 

pp. 68-142. 

E. 1928. “Das Problem der Generationen," Kolner Vierteljahrshefte fur Soziologie, 

VII, pp. 157-185. 

F. 1929. “Die Bedeutung der Konkurrenz im Gebiete des Geistigen," Verhandlungen 

des 6. deutschen SoziologenUges in Zfirich (Tubingen), pp. 35-83. 

G. 1929. Ideologie und Utopie (Bonn) trans. by Louis Wirth and Edward Shils as 

parU II-IV (pp. 49-236) of Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1936). 
References are to the English edition. 
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H. 1931. “Wisscnssoziologie,” Handworierbuch der Soziologie, cd. by Alfred Vicr- 

kandt (Stuttjart), pp. 659-680; translated az part V (pp. 237-280) of 
Ideology and Utopia, References are to.lhe translation. 

I. 1934. “German Sociology,” Pofiticfl, pp. 12-33. 

J. 1935. Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umhaus (Leiden). 

K. 1936. “Preliminary Approach to the Problem,” written especially for the English 

edition of Ideology and Utopia, pt. I, pp. 1-48. 

L. 1940. Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New York). This work, 

a translation by Edward Shils of a revised and considerably enlarged 
version of J (see above), appeared too late to be included in the 
present discussion. 

P The correlative concept, “utopia,” may be more advantageously discussed at 
a later point, since it is primarily relevant to Mannheim’s views on the criteria of 
valid propositions. 

G, 50-51. Compare Scheler, Versuche . . ., p. 95. “Vor allem darf hier nicht 
die Rede sein von Motivationen und subjektiven Absichten der gelehrten und 
forschenden Individuen: diese konnen unendlich mannigfaltig sein: technische Auf- 
gaben, Eitelkeit, Ehrgeiz, Gewinnsucht, Wahrheitsliebe, usw.” 

11 Durkheim’s earlier sociological analysis of temporal frames of reference was 
wholly concerned with preliterate materials and (consequently?) did not treat 
diflferenccs in temporal orientation between groups in the same society. See his 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Glencoe: 1947), pp. I f. 440 f.; also 
£. Durkheim and M. Mauss, “De quelques formes primitives de classi6cation,” 
UAnnie sociologique, VI (1901-2), pp. 1-71; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, Milanges 
d*histoire des religions (Paris, 1909), chapter on “La representation du temps.” 
For more recent discussions, see P. A. Sorokin and R. K. Merton, “Social Time,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII (1937), pp. 615-29; A. I. Hallowell, “Temporal 
Orientation in Western Civilization and in a Preliterate Society,” American Anthro^ 
pologist, 39 (1937), pp. 647-70. Sorokin includes an extensive discussion of this 
subject in the forthcoming fourth volume of his Social and Cultural Dynamics, 

^^ Cf, E, p. 162; F, p. 41; K, pp. 22-23; G, pp. 71-72, 150; H, pp. 243, 260, etc. 
On this point, consult the vigorous criticism by Alexander von Schelting, Max Weberns 
Wissenschaftslehre (Tubingen, 1932), pp. 95, 99, n.2. Note also the relevance of 
I. A. Richards’ observation that “Thought in the strictest sense varies only with 
evidence; but attitudes and feelings change for all manner of reasons.” This is not 
to deny their concrete interpenetration. 

As is clear from Mannheim’s discussion in A, pp. 37, 48 and his passing com¬ 
ment on Weber’s work in another connexion, G, p. 159. For a brief general discus¬ 
sion of this distinction, see R^ M. Maciver, Society (New York, 1937), pp. 268-81; 
R. K. Merton, “Civilization and Culture,” Sociology and Social Research, XXI 
(1936), pp. 103-13. 

For example, the recent empirical investigations by Borkenau, Hessen, Bernal, 
Sorokin, Merton are at least indicative that the role of extra-scientihe factors in 
determining the direction of natural and of social science development differs rather in 
degree than in kind. For a theoretical formulation of this view, see Talcott Parsons, 
The Structure of Social Action (Glencoe: 1949), p. 595 f. And, to anticipate our 
later discussion, there is no basis for assuming that the validity of empirical judgment 
is necessarily any more affected by these extra-scientihe influences in the one case 
than in the other. 

H, p. 239, n. Wirth and Shils, the translators, add: “The German expression 
‘Seinverbundenes Wissens’ [stcl conveys a meaning which leaves the exact nature of 
the determinism open.” 

The occasional vogue of such “interest theories” as affording allegedly adequate 
explanation is itself a wissenssoziologische problem which merits further study. Par¬ 
ticular varieties are found in some of the inferences drawn from the postulate of an 
“economic man,” the “conspiracy theory” in political science, the excessive extension 
of “rationalization” and “propaganda” concepts in psychology, the “priestly lie” 
notion of Voltaire, the “religion-an-opiate-for-the-masses” clich6. Of course, the 
occasional currency of these views may be due to the fact that “they work,” that, up 
to a certain point, they “account for” human behavior and are consonant with a 
wider body of knowledge. It is not irrelevant, however, that in all, when action and 
thought can be ascribed to “ulterior” (especially if “disreputable”) motives, the 
behavior is said to be explained. Curiosity u satisfied: X is a special pleader, a tool 
of vested interests, a Bolshevik, a Hamiltonian banker. The assumption common to 
these severalVersions is the Hobbesian notion of egoism as the motive force of conduct. 
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G, p. 200. Mannheim’s frequent comparisons between “styles” in the history 
of art and in intellectual history usually presupposes the* quasi-aesthctic assumption. 
Compare Scheler, Versuche ..,, pp. 92-3, who speaks of the “stilanalogen Beziehungen 
zwischen Kunst (und den Kiinsten untereinander), Philosophie, und Wissenschaft 
der grossen Epochen” and of the “Analogien zwichen der franzosischen klassischcn 
Tragddie und der franzosischen mathematischen Physik des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, 
zwischen Shakespeare und Milton und der englischen Physik . . .” and so on. Spongier 
and Sorokin have developed this theme at some length. 

This is but a special case of the more general problem of establishing types of 
social and cultural integration. Mannheim’s practice, despite the absence of systematic 
formulation, marks a distinct advance over that of Marxist epigoni. An explicit formu¬ 
lation of a logic of relations between cultural values is provided by P. A. Sorokin, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937), Vol. I, pp. 7-53. In so far as he 
deals with “cultural Integration” and ignores its relation to social organization, 
Sorokin leans toward an idealistic interpretation. A brief, but provocative, discussion 
of the problem is found in G. Wright Mills, “Language, Logic and Culture,” Am^rt- 
can Sociological Review^ IV (1939), pp. 670-80. For a speciHc criticism of Mannheim 
on this point, see Schelting, op, cit., pp. 102-115. 

i®The most elaborate of these is by Schelting, op* cit., pp. 94 f. See also his 
review of Ideologic und Utopie in American Sociological Review, I (1936), pp. 
664-74; Gunther Stern, “Ueber die sogenannte *Seinsverbundenheit’ des Bewusstseins,” 
Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und Socialpolitik, LXIV (1930), pp. 492-502; Sjoerd 
Hofstra, De sociale Aspecten van Kennis en Wetenschap, (Amsterdam, 1937), pp. 
39-51; Paul Tillich, “Ideologic und Utopie,” Die Gesellschaft, VI (1929), pp. 348-55 
(privately circulated English translation by James Luther Adams). 

^^As had long since been indicated by Max Weber in his discussion of “diesen 
viel misbrauchten Begriff,” the concept of “social adaptation” has a large variety of 
meanings, none of which are scientiHcally useful. See his Wissenschaftslehre, p. 477 f.; 
sec further, Schelting, op. cit., p. 102 f. 

Throughout, Mannheim imputes a doctrine of “absolute truth” to those who 
reject a radically relativist position. (E.g., H, pp. 270, 274.) This is gratuitous. 
One may grant different perspectives, different purposes of inquiry, different con¬ 
ceptual schemes and add only that the various results be translatable or integrated, 
before they are judged valid. 

22 H, p. 256. Similarly, in his more recent essay, Mannheim writes; “I is, of 
course, true that in the social sciences, as elsewhere, the ultimate [rtV] criterion of 
truth or falsity is to be found in investigation of the object, and the sociology of 
knowledge is no substitute for this.” (K, p. 4.) 

23 Sec Rickert, Die Grenzen . . ., pp. 245-271. “. . . die Geschichte ist keing 
wertende sondern cine wertbeziehende Wissenschaft.” Cf. Weber, Wissenschaftslehre, 
pp. 146-214. “Es gibt keine schlechthin 'objektive’ wissenschaftliche Analyse des 
Kulturlcbens oder . . . dcr ’sozialen Erscheinungen’ unahhdngig von spezicllen und 
‘einseitigen’ Gesichtspunkten, nach denen . . . als Forschungsobjekt ausgewUhlt, 
analysiert und darstellend gegliedert werden.” (p. 170.) But “Die Beziehung dcr 
Wirklichkeit auf Wertideen, die ihr Bedeutung verleihen und die Hcraushebung und 
Ordnung der dadurch gefarbten Bestandteile des Wirklichen unter dem Gesichts- 
punkt ihrer Kulturbedeutung ist cin ganzlich heterogener und disparater Gesichtspunkt 
gegenilber der Analyse der Wirklichkeit Gesetze und ihrer Ordnung in gencrellen 
Bcgriffcn.” (p, 176.) 

24 See O. Kiilpe, “Versuche iiber Akstraktion,” Bericht uber den Internationalen 
Kongress fur experimentelle Psychologic, 1904, pp. 56-69; G. C. Pratt, “The Present 
Status of Introspective Technique,” The Journal of Philosophy, XXI (April 24, 
1924), p. 231: “As far as accurate observation and unequivocal report are con¬ 
cerned, an observer is adequate only to those aspects of a given experience which the 
determining tendency brings clearly into line with the particular Aufgabe of the 
moment; other aspects of that experience fall at various distances outside the sphere 
of immediate observation and hence cannot be made the objects of scientific descrip¬ 
tion.” Cited in Ralph M. Eaton, Symbolism and Truth (Cambridge, 1925), p. 17 f. 

23 The discrepancy between this interpretation and that of Schelting, wlm 
systematically criticizes Mannheim on die basis of Weber’s Wissenschaftslehre, is 
more apparent than real. Schelting treats Mannheim’s work as a whole in which the 
early and later portions are often juxtaposed. Qere, we deal with Mannheim’s writ¬ 
ings as representing a development in the later stages of which the departure from 
Weber be^mes increasingly attenuated. 
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2® In his most recent book, Mannheim indicates his agreement with many features 
of pragmatism. J, p. 170 f. He shares also the precepts of operationalism in several 
respects which cannot be examined here. Sec, for example, H, pp. 254, 274-5. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER TEN 

1 See H. D. Lasswell, A provisional classification of symbol data. Psychiatry 1: 
197-204. 1938; Douglas Waplcs et al.. What reading does to people. Appendix B, 
Chicago. 1940: N. C. Leites & I. dc Sola Pool. On content analysis. Experimental 
Division for the Study of Wartime Communications. Document No. 2G. September, 
1942. 

2 Sec, for example, H. D. Lasswell. The world attention survey. Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 3: 452-462. 1941. 

^ For example, studies by Hans Speier & Ernst Kris, Research Project on Totali¬ 
tarian Communication, at the New School for Social Research; an unpublished symbol- 
analysis of the “This Is War” radio series. Office of Radio Research, Columbia 
University. 

^ For example, unpublished studies of documentary films by the Office of Radio 
Research. 

" For example, a forthcoming study by Gregory Bateson of* a Nazi propaganda film. 
See, also, Siegfried Kracauer, Propaganda in the Nazi War Film. New York: Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library. 1942. 

® For example, Kracauer, op. cit.: also fdm studies by the Office of Radio Research. 

For example, studies of political campaigns, public utility propaganda cam¬ 
paigns, bond drives, etc. See a foithcoming study of the 1940 political campaign, by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 

® A monograph on the focused interview is in-preparation by-Robert K. Merton. 

®*In fact, there is some experimental evidence, however slight, that persons re¬ 
spond selectively in such manner as to reinforce their current attitudes and sentiments. 

® We should thus agree whole-heai tedly with the views of Aldous Huxley on 
essentially this same issue. “. . . the man of letters does most of his work not by 
calculation, not by the application of formulas, but by aesthetic intuition. He has 
something to say, and sets it down in the words which he finds most satisfying 
aesthetically. After the event comes the critic [read: propaganda analyst], who 
discovers that he was using a certain kind of literary device, which can be classified 
in its proper chapter of the cookery-book. The process is largely irreversible. Lacking 
talent, you cannot, out of the cookery-book, concoct a good work of art.” “T. H. 
Huxley as a man of letters.” Huxley Memorial Lecture. 1932, p. 28; also Remy 
de Gourmont, La culture des idSes, 1900, p. 51. 

It is interesting that, basing his discussion on quite diflerent propaganda ma¬ 
terials, Ernst Kris has independently come to much the same conclusions. See his 
instructive paper: Some problems of war propaganda. The Psychoanalytic Quarterly 
12: 381-399. 1943. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER ELEVEN 

^ Read at the American Sociological Society Conference, December 1937. The 
writer is indebted to Professor Read Bain, Professor Talcott Parsons, Dr. £. Y. Hart- 
shorne and Dr. E. P. Hutchinson for their helpful suggestions. 

2 Max Weber, Cesammelte Aufsatze zur Wissens^aftslehre, (Tubingen, J. C. B- 
Mohr, 1922), 213; cf. P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 
American Book Co., 1937), esp. II, Chapt. ?. 

® C/. R. K. Merton, Science, Technology and Society in Seventeenth Century 
England, Osiris History of Science Monographs, (Bruges, 1938), Chap. XI. 

^This summary judgment will be tested in a monograph which the writer is 
prepwng in collaboration with E. Y. Hartshorne. This study will deal with the place 
of science in the modern world in terms of the analysis introduced in this paper. 

See Chapter III of E. Y. Hartshorne, The German Uniuersitiis and National 
Socialism (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1937), on the ‘purge’ of the uni- 
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veriities; ef, Volk und Werden, 5, 1937, 320-1, which refers to some of the new 
requirements for the doctorate. 

^This is one of many phases of the introduction of a caste system in Germany. 
As R. M. Maciver has observed, *'Thc idea of defilement is common in every caste 
system.*’ Society, (New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1937), 172. 

Cf. the official organ of the SS, the Schwarze Korps, July 15, 1937, 2. In this 
issue Johannes Stark, the pKsident of the Physikalisch-Technischen Reichanstalt, 
urges elimination of such collaborations which still continue and protests the appoint¬ 
ment of three university professors who have been 'disciples* of non-Aryans. See also 
Hartshorne, op. cit., 112-3; Alfred Rosenberg, Wesen, Grundsatze und Ziele der 
Nationalsozialistischen Deutschen Arbeiterpartei, (Munchen: E. Boepple, 1933), 45 
fT.; J. Stark, "Philipp Lenard als deutscher Natiirforscher**, Nationalsozialistische 
Monatshefte, 71 (1936), 106-11, where Heisenberg, Schrodinger, von Lauc and 
Planck are castigated for not having divorced themselves from the 'Jewish physics’ 
of Einstein. 

^The data upon which this statement is based will be published shortly by 
Dr. Hartshorne. 

Cf. Wissenschaft und Vierjahresplan, Reden anlasslich der Kundgebung dcs 
NSD-Dozentenbundes, January 18, 1937; Hartshorne, op. cit., 110 ff.; E. R. Jaensch, 
Zur Neugestaltung des deutschen Studentums und der Hochschule, (Leipzig, J. A. 
Bart, 1937), esp. 57 ff. In the field of history, for example, Walter Frank, the director 
of the Reichsinstituts fiir Geschichte dcs neuen Deutschlands, "the first German 
scientific organization which has been created by the spirit of the national-socialistic 
revolution,** testifies that he is the last person to forego sympathy for the study of 
ancient history, “even that of foreign peoples," but also points out that the funds 
previously granted the Archaeological Institute must be re-allocated to this new 
historical body which will "have the honor of writing the history of the National 
Socialist Revolution." Sec his Zukunft und Nation, (Hamberg, Hanseatische Vcrlags- 
anstnlt, 1935), esp. 30 ff. 

Ernst Kricck, Nationalpolitische Erziehung, (Leipzig, Armanen Vcrlag, 1935), 
(19th Printing), 8. 

i^The Nazi theoretician, Alfred Bacumler, writes: "Wenn cin Student hciitc cs 
ablehnt, sich der politischen Norm zu iinterstellen, es z. B ablehnt, an einem Arbeits- 
oder Wchrsportlager teilzunehmen, weil er damit Zeit fur sein Studium versaume, 
dann zeigt er damit, dass er nichts von dem begriffen hat, was um ihn geschieht. 
Seine Zeit kann er nur bei einem abstrakten, richtungslosen Studium versaumen." 
Mannerbund und Wissenschaft, (Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1934), 153. 

Hartshorne, op. cit., 106 ff.; cf. Wissenschaft und Vierjahresplan, op. cit., 25-6, 
where it is stated that the present "brcathing-spcll in scientific productivity” is partly 
due to the fact that a considerable number of those who might have received 
scientific training have been recruited by the army. Although this is a dubious 
explanation of the present situation,<a prolonged deflection of interest from theoretical 
science will probably produce a decline in scientific achievements. 

1'"* Professor Thiessen in Wissenschaft und Vierjahresplan, op. cit., 12. 

For example, chemistry is highly prized because of' its practical importance. 
As Hitler put it, "we will carry on because we have the fanatic will to help our¬ 
selves and because in Germany we have the chemists and inventors who will fulfil our 
needs.” Quoted in Wissenschaft und Vierjahresplan, op. cit., 6; et passim. 

This is clearly put by Reichswissenschaftsminister Bernhard Rust, Das national- 
sozialistische Deutschland und die Wissenschaft, (Hamburg, Hanseatische Vcrlags- 
anstalt, 1936), 1-22, esp. 21. 

Limitations of space forbid a thorough discussion of the concept of "ethos” 
in this connection. Suffice it to say that ethos refers to an emotionally toned complex 
of rules, prescriptions, mores, beliefs, values and presuppositions which are held to 
be binding upon the scientist. Some phases of this complex may be methodologically 
desirable, but observance of the rules is not dictated solely by methodological con¬ 
siderations. The ethos of science, as every other social code, is sustained by the senti¬ 
ments of those to whom it applies. Transgression is curbed by internalized prohibi¬ 
tions and by disapproving emotional reactions which are mobilized by the supporters 
of the ethos. Once given an effective ethos of this type, resentment, scorn and other 
attitudes of antipathy operate almost automatically to stabilize the existing structure. 
This may be seen in the current resistance of scientists in Germany to marked modi¬ 
fications in the content of this ethos. The ethos may be thought of as the "cultural” 
as distinct from the "civilizational” component'in science. Cf. the writer’s "Civiliza¬ 
tion and Culture,” Sociology and Social Research, 21, 1936, 103-113. 
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Cf. Baeumlcr, op. cit., 145. Also Krieck (op. cit., 5-6), who states: “Nicht 
allcs, was den Anspruch dcr Wissenschaftlichkcit erheben darf, liegt auf dcr glekhen 
Rang- und Wertebene; protestantischc und katholische, fVanzdsische und dcutsche, 
gerxnanische und judische, humanistische oder rassische Wisscnschaft sind zunachst 
nur Moglichkeiten, noch nicht erfidltc oder gar gleichrangige Wertc. Die Entschei- 
dung tiber den Wert der Wisscnschaft fallt aus ihrer *Gcgcnwartigkeit*, aus dem Grad 
ihrer Fruchtbarkeit, ihrer geschichtsbildenden Kraft. . . 

i^Thus, says Ernst Krieck: “In th** future, one will no more adopt the Action 
of an enfeebled neutrality in science than in law, economy, the State or public life 
generally. The method of science is indeed only a reflection of th(* method of govern¬ 
ment.” Nationalpolitische Erziehung, 6. Cf. bacuniler, op. cit., 152; Frank, Zunft 
und Nation^ 10; and contrast with Max Weber's “prejudice” that “Politik gehort 
nicht in den Horsaal.” 

Levy, The Universe of Science, (Nev/ York, Century Co., 193.*^), 109. 

^^Baeumlcr, Mannerhund und Wisscnschaft, 152. 

It is of considerable interest that totalitarian theorists have adopted the radical 
relativistic doctrines of Wissenssoziologie as a political expedient for discrediting 
‘liberal’ or ‘bourgeois’ or ‘non-Aryan* science. An exit from this cul-de-sac is provided 
by positing an Archimedean point: the infallibility of der Fuhrer and his Volk. (Cf. 
General Hermann Goering, Germany Reborn, (London, Mathews & Marrot, 1934), 
79). Politically effective variations of the ‘relationism* of Karl Mannheim (e.g. 
Ideology and Utopia) have been used for propagandistic purposes by such Nazi 
theorists as Walter Frank, Krieck, Rust, and Rosenberg. 

23For example, Pareto writes; “The quest for experimental uniformities is an 
end in itself.” See a typical statement by, George A. Lundberg. “It is not the busi¬ 
ness of a chemist who invents a high explosive to be influenced in his task by considera¬ 
tions as to whether his product will be used to blow up cathedrals or to build tunnels 
through the mountains. Nor is it the business of the social scientist in arriving at 
laws of group behavior to permit himself to be influenced by considerations of how his 
conclusions will coincide with existing notions, or what the effect of his findings on the 
social order will be.” Trends in American Sociology, (edited by G. A. Lundberg, 
R. Bain and N. Anderson), (New York, Harper, 1929), 404-5. Compare the remarks 
of Read Bain on the “Scientist as Citizen,” Social Forces, 11, 1933, 412-15. 

22 A neurological justification of this view is to be found in E. D. Adrian’s essay 
in Factors Determining Human Behavior, (Harvard Tcrccntcn.ary Publications, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1937), 9. “For discriminative behavior . . . there must be some interest: yet 
if there is too much the behavior will, cease to be discriminative. Under intense emo¬ 
tional stress the behavior tends to confonn to one of severjil stereotyped patterns.” 

24 Of course, this does not constitute a movement opposed to science as such. 
Moreover, the destruction of machinery by labor and the suppression of inventions 
by capital have also occurred in the past. Cf. R. K. Merton, “Fluetuations in the 
Rate of Industrial Invention,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 49, 1935, 464 ff. 
But this movement mobilizes the opinion that science is to be held strictly accountable 
for its social elfects. Sir Josiah Stamp’s suggestion may be found in his acldre.ss to 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Aberdeen, 6 Sept. 1934. 
Such moratoria have also been proposed by M. Caillaux (cf. John Strachey, The 
Coming Struggle for Power, (New York, 1935), 183), by H. W. Sumners in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, and by many others. In terms of current humani¬ 
tarian, social and economic criteria, some of the products of science are more per¬ 
nicious than beneficial. This evaluation may destroy the rationale of scientific work. 
As one scientist pathetically put it: if the man of science must be apologetic for 
his work, I have wasted my life. Cf. The Frustration of Science (ed. by F. Soddy), 
(New York, Norton, 1935), 42 et passim. 

Possibly because humanitarian sentiments arc more deeply rooted among them 
or for other unascertained reasons, English seienti.sts have especially reacted against 
the “prostitution of scientific effort to war purposes.” Presidential addresses at annual 
meetings of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, frequent editorials 
and letters in Nature attest to this movement for “a new awareness of social respon¬ 
sibility among the rising generation of scientific workers.” Sir Frederick Gowland 
Hopkins, Sir John Orr, Professor Soddy, Sir Daniel Hall, Dr. Julian Huxley, J. B. S. 
Haldane and Professor L. Hogben arc among the leaders of the movement. See, for 
example, the letter signed by twenty-two scientists of Cambridge University urging a 
program for dissociating science from warfare (Nature, 137, 1936, 829). These at¬ 
tempts for concerted action by English scientists contrast sharply with the apathy of 
scientists in ^is country toward these questions. The basis of this contrast might 
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profitably be inveitigated. In any event, although this movement may possibly derive 
from the sentiments, it may serve the function of eliminating one source of hostility 
toward science in democratic regimes. 

SO Robert K. Merton, *The Unanticipated Consequences of Purposive Social 
Action,** American Sociological Review, 1, 1936, 894-904. 

Frank H. Knight, “Economic Psychology and the Value Problem,’* Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 39, 1925, 372-409. The unsophisticated scientist, forgetting 
that scepticism is primarily a methodological canon, permits his scepticism to spill 
over into the area of value generally. The social functions of symbols are imored and 
they are impugned as *untrue*. Social utility and truth are once again confused. 

Charles E. Merriam, Political Power, (New York, Whittlesey House, 1934), 

82^3. 

For a general discussion of the sacred in these terms, see E. Durkheim, The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Glencoe, The Free Press, 1947), 37 ff., 
et passim. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER TWELVE 

^ Since this was written, it is evident that the explosion at Hiroshima has jarred 
many more scientists into an awareness of the social consequences of their works. 

^^On the concept of ethos, see W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), 36 ff.; 
Hans Speier, “The Social Determination of Ideas,** Social Research, 1938 5, 196 ff.; 
Max Scheler, Schriften aus dem Nachlass (Berlin, 1933), 1, 225-62. For an initial 
examination of the ethos of science, see R. K. Merton, “Science and the Social Order,** 
Philosophy of Science, 1938, 5, 321-37. Albert Bayet, in his book on the subject, 
soon abandons description and analysis for homily; sec his La morale de la science, 
(Paris, 1931). 

^ As Bayet remarks: “Cette morale (de la science) n’s pas cu ses theoriciens, mais 
elle a eu ses artisans. Elle n*a pas exprime son ideal, mais elle Ta servi: il est 
implique dans Texistence m6me de la science.** Op. cit., 43. 

^Dc Tocqueville went further: “The future will prove whether these passions 
(for science), at once so rare and so productive, come into being and into growth as 
easily in the midst of democratic as in aristocratic communities. For myself, I confess 
that I am slow to believe it.** Democracy in America (New York, 1898), IT, 51. See 
another reading of the evidence:/*lt is impossible to establish a simple causal rela¬ 
tionship between democracy and lienee and to state that democratic society alone 
can furnish the soil suited for the development of science. It cannot be a mere 
coincidence, however, that science actually has flourished in democratic periods.** 
Henry E. Sigerist, “Science and Democracy,’* Science and Society, 1938, 2, 291. 

^ For an expression of the belief that “science is wholly independent of national 
boundaries and races and creeds,** see the resolution of the Council of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Science, 1938, 87, 10; also, 'The Ad¬ 
vancement of Science and Society: Proposed World Association,** Nature, 1938, 
141, 169. 

^’^This stands as written in 1942. By 1948, the political leaders of Soviet Russia 
strengthened their emphasis on Russian nationalism and * began to insist on the 
*nationar character of science. Thus, in an editorial, “Against the Bourgeois ideology 
of cosmopolitanism,” Voprosy fdosofii, 1948, No. 2, as translated in the Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, February 1, 1949, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 9: “Only a cosmo¬ 
politan without a homeland, profoundly insensible to the actual fortunes of science, 
could deny with contemptuous indilTerence the existence of the many-hued national 
forms in which science lives and develops. In place of the actual history of science 
and the concrete paths of its development, the cosmopolitan substitutes fabricated 
concepts of a kind of supernational, classless science, deprived, as it were, of all the 
wealth of national coloration, deprived of the living brilliance and specific character 
of a people’s creative work, and transformed into a sort of disembe^ied spirit . . . 
Marxism-Leninism shatters into bits the cosmopolitan fictions concerning 8upra-claM» 
non-national, 'universal* science, and definitely proves that science, like all culture in 
modern society, is national in form and class in content.” This view confuses two dis¬ 
tinct issues: first, the cultural context in any given nation or society may predispose 
scientists to focus on certain problems, to be sensitive to some and not other problems 
on the frontien of science. This has long since been observed. But this is basically 
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difTerent from the second issue: the criteria of validity of claims to scientific knowl¬ 
edge are not matters of national taste and culture. Sooner or later, competing claims 
to validity are settled by the **non-national,” univcrsalistic facts of nature which are 
consonant with one^ and not with another theory. The foregoing passage is of primary 
interest in illustrating the tendency of ethnocentrism and acute national loyalties to 
penetrate the very criteria of scientific validity. 

® For an instructive collection of such documents, see Gabriel Pettit and Maurice 
Leudet, Les allemands et la science, (Paris, 1916). F61ix Le Dantec, for example, 
discovers that both Ehrlich and Weissman have perpetrated typically German frauds 
upon the world of science. (**Le bluff de la science allemande’'). Pierre Duhem 
concludes that the 'geometric spirit’ of German science stifled the 'spirit of finesse*: 
La science allemande (Paris, 1915). Hermann Kellermann, Der Krieg der Geister 
(Weimar, 1915) is a spirited counterpart. The conflict persisted into the post-war 
period; see Karl Kherkhof, Der Krieg gegen die Deutsche Wissenschaft (Halle, 1933). 

^See the profession of faith by Professor E. Gley (in Pettit and Leudet, op. cit., 
181: "... il ne peut y avoir une v6rite allemande, anglaise, italienne ou japonaise 
pas plus qu’une fran^aise. Et parler de science allemande, anglaise ou frangaise, 
e’est 6nonccr une proposition contradictoire a I’idec mcme de science.” See also the 
affirmations of Grasset and Richet, ibid. 

7 Johannes Stark, Nature, 1938, 141, 772; "Philipp Lenard als deutscher Natur- 
forscher,” Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte, 1936, 7, 106-112. This bears compari¬ 
son with Duhem’s contrast between 'German* and 'French’ science. 

® “Wir haben sie ['marxistischen Leugner’] nicht entfernt als Vertreter dcr 
Wissenschaft, sondern als Parteigaenger einer politischen Lehre, die den Umsturz 
aller Ordnungen auf ihre Fahne geschrieben hatte. Und wir mussten hier um so 
entschlossener zugreifen, als ihnen die herrschende Ideologie einer wertfreien und 
voraussetzungslosen Wissenschaft ein willkommener Schutz fuer die Fortfuehrung 
ihrer Plaene zu sein schien. Nicht wir haben uns an der Wuerde der freien Wissen¬ 
schaft vergangen. . . .” Bernhard Rust, Des nationalsozialistische Deutschland und die 
Wissenschaft (Hamburg, 1936), 13. 

^Newton spoke from hard-won experience when he remarked that "[natural] 
philosophy is such an impertinently litigious Lady, that a man had as good be 
engaged in lawsuits, as have to do with her.” Robert Hooke, a socially mobile indi¬ 
vidual whose rise in status rested solely on his scientific achievements, was notably 
'litigious’. 

Marked by the "commercialism’ of the wider society though it may be, a pro¬ 
fession such as medicine accepts scientific knowledge as common property. See R. H. 
Shryock, "Freedom and Interference in Medicine,” The Annals, 1938, 200, 45. 
". . . the medical profession .... has usually frowned upon patents taken out by 
medical men. . . . The regular profession has . . . maintained this stand against 
private monopolies ever since the advent of patent law in the seventeenth century.” 
There arises an ambig^uous situation in which the socialization of medical practice is 
rejected in circles where the socialization of knowledge goes unchallenged. 

lOaNow that the Russians have officially taken up a deep reverence for the 
Motherland, they come to insist on the importance of determining priorities in scien¬ 
tific discoveries. Thus: "The slightest inattention to questions of priorities in science, 
the slightest neglect of them, must therefore be condemned, for it plays into the hands 
of our enemies, who cover their ideological aggression with cosmopolitan talk about 
the supposed non-existence of questions of priority in science, i.e., the questions re¬ 
garding which peoples made whai contribution to the general store of world culture.” 
And further: "The Russian people has the richest history. In the course of this 
history it has created the richest culture, and all the other countries of the world 
have drawn upon it and continue to draw upon it to this day.” Vo prosy filosofii, op. 
cit., pp. 10, 12. This is reminiscent of the nationalist claims made in western Europe 
during the nineteenth century and Nazi claims in the twentieth. {Cf. text at foot¬ 
note 7). Nationalist particularism does not make for detached appraisals of the 
course of scientific development. 

Cf. Bernal, who observes: "The growth of modern science coincided with a 
definite rejection of the ideal of secrecy.” Bernal quotes a remarkable passage from 
Reaumur (L*Art de convertir le forg6 en acier) in which the moral compulsion for 
publishing one’s researches is explicitly related to other elements in the ethos of 
science. E.g., ". . . il y eftt gens qui trouvirent Strange que j’eusse public des 
secrets, qui ne devoient pas ctre revel6s . . . est-il bien sur que nos d6couvertes soient 
si fort k nous que le Public n*y ait pas droit, qu’elles ne lui appartiennent pas cn 
quelque lorte? . . . resterait il bien des circonstances, ou nous soions absolument 
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Maltres de nos d^couvcrtes? . . . Nous nous devons premi^remcnt k notrc Patrie, mais 
nous nous devons aussi au rest du monde; ceux qui travaillent pour pcrfectionner Ics 
Sciences et les Arts, doivent m6me sc regarder commes Ics citoyens du monde cnticr.” 
J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science (New York, 1939), 150-51. 

It is of some interest that Newton’s aphorism is a standardized phrase which 
had found repeated expression from at least the twelfth century. It would appear that 
the dependence of discovery and invention on the existing cultural base had been 
noted some time before the formulations of modern sociologists. Sec Isis, 1935, 24, 
107-9* 1938 25 451-2. 

13*167 U.S. 224 (1897), cited by B. J. Stern, “Restraints upon the Utilization of 
Inventions,” The Annals, 1938, 200, 21. For an extended discussion, cf. Stern’s 
further studies cited therein; also Walton* Hamilton, Patents and Free Enterprise 
(Temporary National Economic Committee Monograph No. 31, 1941). 

1^ Hamilton, op, cit,, 154; J. Robin, Uoeuvre scientifique, sa protection-juridique, 
Paris, 1928. 

13 Vannevar Bush, “Trends in Engineering Research,” Sigma Xi Quarterly, 1934, 
22, 49. 

13 Bernal, op, cit,, 155 ff. 

I'^Talcott Parsons, “The Professions and Social Structure,” Social Forces, 1939, 
17, 458-9; cf, George Sarton, The History of Science and the New Humanism (New 
York, 1931), 130 ff. The distinction between institutional compulsives and motives 
is of course a key conception of Marxist sociology. 

18 Sec the account of Logan Wilson, The Academic Man (New York, 1942), 
201 ff. 

18 Cf, R. A. Brady, The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism (New York, 
1937), Chapter II. 

18a Francis Bacon set forth one of the early and most succinct statements of this 
popular pragmatism: “What is most useful in practice is most correct in theory.” 
Novum Organum, Book II, 4. 

28 Merton, op, cit., 333. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

1 Alfred Weber, “Prinzipielles zur Kultursoziologie: Gesellschaftsprozess, Zivilisat- 
ionsprozess und Kulturbewcgung,” Archiu fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 
xlvii (1920), 1-49. See the similar classification by R. M. Maciver, Society, Its 
Structure and Changes (New York, 1931), chap, xii; and the discussion of these 
studies by Morris Ginsberg, Sociology (London, 1934), 45-52. 

2“Nicht die ethische Thcoric theologischer Kompendien, die nur als cin (unter 
Umst&nden allerdings wichtiges) Erkenntnismittel dient, sondern die in den psycholo- 
gischen und pragmatischen Zusammenhkngcn der Religionen gegriindeten praktischen 
Antriebe zum Handeln sind das, was in Bctracht kommt [unter *Wirtschaftsethik’ 
einer Religion].” Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie (Tu¬ 
bingen, 1920), i, 238. As Weber justly indicates, one freely recognizes the fact that 
relis^on is but one element in the determination of the religious ethic, but none the 
less it is at present an insuperable, ‘and for our purposes, unnecessary task to determine 
all the component elements of this ethic. That problem awaits further analysis and 
falls without the scope of this study. 

8 C/. C. L. Sonnichsen, The Life and Works of Thomas Sprat (Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, unpublished doctoral dissertation, 1931), 131 ff., where substantial evidence of 
the fact that the History is representative of the views of the Society is presented, 
pit is of further interest that the statements in Sprat’s book concerning the aims of the 
I Society bear a distinct similarity on every score to Boyle’s characterizations of the 
\ motives and aims of scientists in general. This similarity is evidence of the dominance 
of the ethos which included these attitudes. 

^Robert Boyle, Some Considerations touching the Usefulness of Experimental 
Naturid Philosophy (Oxford, 1664),'22 ff. See, also, the letters of William Oughtred 
in Correspondence of Scientific Men of the Seventeenth Century, edited by S. J. 
Rigaud (Oxford, 1841), xxxiv, et passim; or the letters of John Ray in the Corres^ 
pondence of John Ray, edited by Edwin Lankester (London, 1848), 389, 395, 402, 
et passim. 

8 Quoted by Gilbert, Lord Bishop of Sarum, A Sermon preached at the Funeral 
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of thi Hon, Robert Boyle (London, 1692), 25. 

Principles and Duties of Natural Religion (London, 1710—^sixth edition), 236, 
et passim, 

7 Memorials of John Ray, 14 f. 

8 Wisdom of God (London, 1691), 126-129, et passim. 

8G. N. Clark, The Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1929), 323. y 

^0 Thomas Sprat, History of the Royal-Society, 78-79. 

11 Ibid,, 341-2. 

18 Ray, Wisdom of God, 125. 

18 Sprat, op. cit., 344-5. 

1^ Richard Baxter, Christian Directory (London, 1825—first published in 1664), 
i, 152; ii, 167. Cf. Robert Barclay, the Quaker apologist, who specifically suggests 
“geometrical and mathematical experiments’* as innocent divertissements to be sought 
instead of pernicious plays. An Apology for the True Christian Divinity (Phila., 
1805—first written in 1675), 554-5. 

18 Sprat, op. cit., 362. 

Ibid., 365-6. Sprat perspicaciously suggests that monastic asceticism induced 
by religious scruples was partially responsible for the lack of empiricism of the 
Schoolmen. “But what sorry kinds of Philosophy must the Schoolmen needs produce, 
when it was part of their Religion, to separate themselves, as much as they could, 
from the converse of mankind? When they were so far from being able to discover 
the secrets of Nature, that they scarce had opportunity to behold enough of its 
common works.” Ibid., 19. 

Sprat, op. cit., 361. Baxter in a fashion representative of the Puritans decried 
the invasion of “enthusiasm” into religion. Reason must “maintain its authority in 
the command and government of your thoughts.” CD., ii, 199. In like spirit, those 
who at Wilkins* lodgings laid the foundation of the Royal Society “were invincibly 
arm’d against all the inchantments of Enthusiasm,” Sprat, op. cit., 53. 

^8 On the basis of this analysis, it is surprising to note the statement accredited to 
Max Weber that the opposition of the Reformers is sufficient reason for not coupling 
Protestantism with scientific interests. See Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Miinchen, 1924), 
314. This remark is especially unanticipated since it does not at all accord with Web¬ 
er’s discussion of the same point in his other works. Cf. Religionssozologie, i, 141, 564; 
Wissenschaft als Beruf (Miinchen, 1921), 19-20. The probable explanation is that 
the first is not Weber’s statement, since ^e Wirtschaftsgeschichte was compiled from 
classroom notes by two of his students who may have neglected to make the requisite 
distinctions. It is unlikely that Weber would have made the elementary error of 
confusing the Reformers* opposition to certain scientific discoveries with the unfore¬ 
seen consequences of the Protestant ethic, particularly since he expressly warns 
against the failure to make such discriminations in his Religionssoziologie. 

^8 Walter Pagel, ^Religious motives in the medical biology of 'the seventeenth 
century,” Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, III (1935), 214-15. 

88 Usefulness of Experimental Natural Philosophy, 53; cf. Ray, Wisdom of God, 
132; Wilkins, Natural Religion, 236 fT; Isaac Barrow, Opuscula, iv, 88 ff; Nehemiah 
Grew, Cosmologia sacra (London, 1701), who points out that “God is the original 
End,” and that “we are bound to study His works.” 

8^ Ray, Wisdom of God, 130 ff. Max Weber quotes Swammerdam as saying: “ich 
bringe Ihnen hier den Nachweis der Vorsehung Gottes in der Anatomic eincr Laus.” 
Wissenschaft als Beruf, 19. 

88 A. £. Heath, in Isaac Newton ; A Memorial Volume, ed. by W. J. Greenstreet 
(London, 1927), 133 ff; E. A. Burtt,_ The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Phy¬ 
sical Science (London, 192571 ^ . 

83 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1931), 5 ff. 

^ Cf. £. A. Burtt in Isaac Newton: A Memorial Volume, 139. For the classic 
exposition of this scientific faith, see Newton’s “Rules of Reasoning in Philosophy,” in 
his Principia (London, 1729 ed.), ii, 160 ff. 

88 Hermann Weber, Die Theologie Calvins (Berlin, 1930), 23. 

88 Hermann Weber, Die Theologie Calvins (Berlin, 1930), 29. The sijpiificance 
of the doctrine of God’s foreknowledge for the re-enforcement of the belief in natural 
law is remarked by H. T. Buckle, History of Civilization in England (New York, 
. 482. 

Ibid., 31. 

88 As Tn>eltsch puts it: “The present»day world does not live by logical consist 
ency, any more than any other; spiritual forces can exercise a dominant influence 
even where they are avowedly repudiated.” Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fur 
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dig Entstehung der modernen Welt (Muncheni 1911), 22: ef. Georgia Harknesi, John 
Calvini The Man and His Ethics (New York, 1931), 7 ff. 

S^Memoriali of John Ray, 18-19; P. A. W. Henderson, The Life and Times of 
John Wilkins (London, 1910), 36. Moreover, after Wilkins took holy orders, he 
became chaplain to Lord Viscount Say and Seale, a resolute and effective Puritan. 

99 Henderson, op, etf., 72-3. 

Dictionary of National Biography, ii, 1028. This reason, effective also for Sir 
Samuel iMorland*! turning to mathematics rather than to the ministry, is an example 
of the direct working of the Protestant;^ ethic which, as exposited by Baxter, for 
I example, held that only those who felt an “inner call** should enter the clergy, and 
I that others could better serve society by adopting other accredited secular activities. 
On Morland, see the “Autobiography of Sir Samuel Morland,** in J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’ Letters Illustrative of the Progress of Science in England (London, 1841), 
116 ff. 

Dictionary of National Biography, xiii, 1299. 

99 c. F. Richardson, English Preachers and Preaching (New York, 1928), 177. 

9^ Dorothy Stimson, “Puritanism and the New Philosophy in Seventeenth-century 
England,** Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, iii (1935), 321-34. 

99 Wilhelm Dilthcy, “Padagogik: Geschichte und Grundlinien des Systems,” 
Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig & Berlin, 1934), 163 ff. 

96 j. Comenius, The Great Didactic, translated by M. W. Keatinge (London, 
1896), 292, 337; see also 195, 302, 329, 341. 

97 Robert F. Young, Comenius in England (Oxford, 1932), 5-9. 

99 Opera Didactica Omnia (Amsterdam, 1657), Book II, preface. 

99 F. H. Hayward, The Unknown Cromwell (London, 1934), 206-30, 315. 

^9 James B. Mullinger, Cambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth Century 
(London, 1867), 180-81 et passim. 
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«/5id., 62. 

^^Ibid., 133-4. 

^9 p. D. Bourchenin, Etude sur les academies protestantes en France au XVJ^ et au 
XVII^ siicle (Paris, 1882), 445 ff. 

^9 M. Nicholas, “Les acaddmies protestantes dc Montauban et dc Nimes,** Bulletin 
de la sociiti de Vhistoire du protestantisme franqais, iv. (1858), 35-48. 

^9D. G. a. Agnew, Protestant Exiles from France (Edinburgh, 1866), 210 ff. 

^7 Emile Boutroux, Pascal, trans. by E. M. Creak (Manchester, 1902), 16. 

^9Emile Boutroux, Pascal, trans. by E. M. Creak (Manchester, 1902), 17; cf. 
Jacques Chevalier, Pascal (New York, 1930), 143; PascaPs Pensies, trans. by O. W. 
Wright, (Boston, 1884), 224, No. xxvii. **Vanity of the Sciences, The science of 
external things will not console me for ignorance of ethics in times of affliction; but 
the science of morals will always console me for ignorance of external sciences.** 

^9 Stimson, op, cit,, 332. 

99 Porter G. Perrin, '^Possible Sources of Technologia at Early Harvard,** New 
England Quarterly, vii (1934), 724. 

91 Samuel E. Morison, “Astronomy at Colonial Harvard,** New England Quar¬ 
terly, vii (1934), 3-24; also Clifford K. Shipton, “A Plea for Puritanism,** The Ameri¬ 
can Historical Review, xl (1935), 463-4. 

99 R. F. Young, Comenius in England, 7-8. 

99 Ihid., 95. 

99 Perrin, op, cit,, 723-4. 

99 Theobald Ziegler, Geschichte der Padagogik (Munchen, 1895), i, 108. Ziegler 
indicates that while the contemporary French Catholic institutions only devoted one- 
sixth of the curriculum to science, Radius dedicated fully o ne-half to ^i entific studies. 

99 David Masson properly calls Cambridge the alma mater of the Puritans. In 
listing twenty leading Puritan clergymen in New England, Masson found that seven¬ 
teen of them were alumni of Cambridge/while only three came from Oxford.' See his 
Life of Milton (London, 1875), ii, 563; cited by Stimson, op. cit., 332. See also 
A History^ of the University of Oxford, by Charles E. Mallet (London, 1924), ii. 147. 

97 Heinrich Schreiber, Geschichte der Albert-Ludwigs-Universitdt zu Freiburg 
(Freiburg, 1857-68), ii, 135. For example, at the Jesuit university of Freiburg, Ramus 
could only be referred to if he were refuted, and “no copies of his books are to be 
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* “ Parker, op. tit., 135. / 

S*Kuiio Francke, “Cotton Mather and August Hermann Francke,” Harvard 
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8®Friedrich Paulsen, German Education: Past and Present, trans. by T. Lorenz 
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by Heubaum, op. cit., i, 89, 94. 

83 Heubaum, op. cit., i, 136. 

8* Heubaum, op. cit., i, 176 ff. 
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87 Paulsen, op. cit., 120-1. 
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71 Paulsen, op. cit., 127. 

72 Heubaum, op. cit., i, 184. 
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Francke,’* Neue Jahrbucher fiir Philologie und Pddagogik, ii, (1893), 65-77; see also 
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Pietismus kann das verkennen: im Geist der praktischen Niitzlichkeit und Gemein- 
nutzigkeit ist dieser dem Rationalismus vorangegangen, und mit ihm eins gewesen, 
und aus diesem Geist heraus ist zu Fianckes Zeiten in Halle die Rcalschule entstanden.” 

7* Paulsen, op. cit., 133. 

73 Upon the basis of this and other facts, Ziegler proceeds to trace a close 
“Kausalzusammenhang” between Pietism and the study of science. Sec his Gesehichte, 
i, 196 ff. 

76 The characteristic feature of the gymnasien is the classical basis of their cur¬ 
ricula. Demarcated from these schools arc the Realschulen, where the sciences pre¬ 
dominate and where modern languages are substituted for the classical tongues. The 
Real-gymnasium is a Winpromise between these two types, having less classical instruc¬ 
tion than the gymnasium with more attention paid to scienpe and mathematics. The 
Ober-realschulen and hoheren Burgerschulen are both Realschulen; the first with a 
nine-year course, the second with a six-year course. Cf. Paulsen, German Education, 
46 et passim. 

Alwin Petcrsilie, “Zur Statistik dcr hoheren Lehranstalten in Preussen,” Zeit- 
sehrift des koniglich Preussischen Statistichen Bureaus, xvii (1877), 109. 

*^8 Edouard Borel, Religion und Beruf (Basel, 1930), 93 ff., who remarks the 
unusually high proportion of Protestants in the technical professions in Basel; Julius 
Wolf, “Die deutschen Katholiken in Staat und Wirtschaft,** Zeitschrift fiir Social- 
wissensehaft, iv (1913), 199, notes that “die Protestanten ihren *naturgcm^sen* 
Antcil iiberschreiten gilt fiir die wissensehaft!ichc und sonstigr intellckturllc Betatigung 
(mit Ausnahme des geistlichen Berufs) . . In 1860, Ad. Frantz had already noted 
' the same fact. See his “Bedeutung der Religionunterschicde fiir das physische Leben 
dcr Bevolkcrungen,” Jahrbucher fur Nationaldkonomie und Statistik, xi (1868), 51. 
Cf. also similar results for Berlin in Statistisches Jahrbuch d^r Stndt Berlin, xxii 
(1897), 468-72. Buckle,, op. cit., 482, notes that “Calvinism is favouiable to science.” 
Cf. also. Weber, Protestant Ethic, 38, 189; and Troeltsch, Social Teachings . . ., ii, 894. 

78 See «])2e BcvBlkerung des Kantons Basel-Stadt,” Mitteilungen des Statistischen 
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Martin Offenbacher, Konfession und soziale Sehichtung (Tubingen, 1900), 16. 
The slight errors of the original are here unavoidably reproduced. 

H. Gemss, Statistik der Gymnasialabiturienten in dtutschen Reich (Berlin, 
1895), 14-20. 

Hans Rost, Die wirtschaftliehe und kulturelle Lage der deutsehen Katholiken 
(Koln, 1911), 167 ff. 

Offenbacher, op, cit., 18. These data are corroborated by the study of I^udwig 
Cron pertaining to Germany for the years 1869-93; Glaubenbekenntnis und hoheres 
Studium (Heidelberg, 1900). Ernst Engel also found that in Prussia, Posen, Bran¬ 
denburg, Pomerania, Saxony, Westphalia, and the Rhine Provinces, there is a higher 
incidence of Evangelical students in these schools which provide a maximum of 
natural science and technical subjects. See his **Beitrage zur Geschichte und Statistik 
des Unterrichts,*’ Zeitschrift des kdniglich Preussischen statistischen Bureaus, ix (1869), 
99-116, 153-212. 

S^For example, Havelock Ellis’ Study of British Genius, 66 ff. finds that Protes¬ 
tant Scotland produced twenty-one of the outstanding scientists on his list as against 
one for Catholic Ireland. Alfred Odin Ends that among the litterateurs on his list, 
the predominant emphasis of Protestants is on scientific and technical matters, rather 
than on literature, properly so-called. See his Genise des grands hommes (Paris,* 
1895), i, 477 ff, ii. Tables xx-xxi. 

Alphonse de Candolle, Histoire des sciences et des savants (Geneva-Basel, 
1885J, 329. 

Ibid,, 330. Cf. Facaoaru, Soziale Auslese (Klausberg, 1933), 138-9. “Die Kon¬ 
fession hat einem grossen Einfluss auf die Entwicklung der Wissenschaft gehabt. Die 
Protestanten wiesen uberall einc grossere Zahl hervorragender Manner auf.” 

Alphonse de Candolle, Histoire des sciences et des savants (Geneva-Basel, 
1885), 330 ff. 


NOTES 

TO CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

^ G. N. Clark, Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton (Oxford, 1937). 
See B. Hessen, 'The Social and Economic Roots of Newton’s Principia,” Science at 
the Cross Roads (London, 1931).^ 

^ Ibid,, p. 86; and throughout uh. 3. 

^ Ibid,, p. 91. The original, slightly variant, version is in the Portsmouth 
Collection, 

* See the correspondence between Newton and Flamsteed, quoted extensively 
in L. T. More, Isaac Newton (New York, 1934), Ch. 11. 

8 It was interest in the improvement of navigation which, according to Flamsteed, 
the 6rst Astronomer Royal, led directly to the construction of the Greenwich Observ¬ 
atory. (Incidentally, Colbert proposed the Paris Observatory fop the same purpose.) 
A Frenchman, Le Sicur de St. Pierre, visited England and proposed “improved” 
methods of determining longitude at sea. Flamsteed indieated in an official report 
that this project was not practicable, since “the lunar tables differed from the heavens.” 
The report being shown to Charles, “he, startled at the assertion of the hxed stars’ 
being false in the catalogue; said with some vehemence, *he must have them anew 
observed, examined, and corrected, for the use of his seamen’.” Whereupon it was 
decided both to erect the Observatory and to appoint Flamsteed the Astronomer 
Royal. See Francis Baily, An Account of the Reu*d John Flamsteed, compiled from 
‘his own manuscripts (London, 1835), p. 37. To be sure, Flamsteed’s salary was but 
100 pounds a year. He was privileged to provide himself with all requisite instru¬ 
ments—at his own expense. 

8 Documentation supfiorting this statement may be found in my Science, Tech^ 
nology and Society in J7th Century England (Bruges, 1938). 

'^For a systematic treatment of this problem, see Joseph Needham, “Limiting 
Factors in the Advancement of Science as Observed in the History of Embryology,” 
Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine, VIII (1935), p. 1-18. 

8 See Werner Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus (Munich, 1921), I, p. 466-67. 
The metaphor is highly appropriate in view of the remark by Oldenburg,^ the 
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quondam secretary of the Royal Society, that the natural philosophers sought “the 
Marriage of Nature and Art, [whence] a Happy issue may follow for the use and 
benefit of Humane Life,*’ Philosophical Transactions, 1 (1665), p. 109. 

9 Franz Borkenau has perceived this necessary distinction: “Die Naturwissenschaft 
des 17. Jahrhunderts stand nicht im Dienste der Industriellen Produktion, obwohl 
sie das seit Bacons Zeiten gewiinscht hatte,” Der Uebergang vom feudalen zum 
hurgerlichen Welthild (Paris, 1834), p. 3. (Italics mine.) 

10 For a lucid discussion of needs, see Lancelot Hogben’s introduction to the 
volume edited by him, Political Arithmetic (New York, 1938). 

11 The difference in costs of land and water transportation is strikingly, though 
perhaps exaggeratedly, indicated by Petty. “The water carriage of goods around the 
Globe of the Earth is but about double of the price of Land Carriage from Chester 
to London of the like goods,” Phil. Trans., xiv (1684), p. 666. 

i^S^ee the actual figures in £. Lipson, The Economic History of England (London, 
1931), 11, p. 189. 

13 John Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce (Middelburgh, 1601), p. 23. 

14 Sir William Monson, Naval Tracts (London, 1703), p. 294. 

l^_7he tonnage figures do not include 17 ships for which the data are not 
available. Adapted from M. Oppenheim, A History of the Administration of the Royal 
Navy and of Merchant Shipping (London, 1896), p. 330-37. 

13 Adam Anderson, Origin of Commerce, III (Dublin, 1790), p. 111. 

1*^ Thomas Sprat, The History of the Royal-Society of London (London, 1667), 
p. 404. 

13 Werner Sombart, Krieg and Kapitalismus (Munich, 1913), p. 179 ff. 

10/Wd., p. 191. 

20 **Nos recherches [based on an examination of port-books] montrent k Tevidence 
que le commerce et la navigation de TAngleterre faisaient de grands progrks au 
declin du XVI® et pendant la premiere moiti6 du XVII® siecle. On n’cxagkre gukre 
en distant que la navigation anglaise a quadruple, sinon quintuple de 1580 jusqu’k 
1640.” A. O. Johnson, “L’acte de navigation anglais du 9 octobre 1651,” Revue 
d*histoire moderne, IX (1934), p. 13. 

21 Hessen, op. cit., p. 157-58. 

22 In a paper read before the Royal Society by Dr. Bainbridge, it was state4: 
“Nullum est in tota ferk mathesi problema, quod mathematicorum ingenia magis 
exercet, nullum, quod astronomiae magis conducit, quam problema' inveniendi 
meridianorum sive longitudinum differentias.” From the minutes of the Royal Society 
as transcribed in Thomas Birch, History of the Royal Society of London (London, 
1757), IV, p. 311. Among the aims of the Society as stated by Oldenbi^g in the 
preface to the ninth volume (1674) of the Philosophical Transactions are uOP^^^^iding 
of practical mathematiques in all our Trade-towns and ports: making gr^t rivers 
navigable; aiding the Fishery and Navigation; devising means of fertilising barren 
lands, and cultivating waste lands; increasing the Linnen-trade; producing Latton 
[nV] and salt and saltpetre of our own.” 

23 Published in his Mirifici logarithmorum canonis descriptio (Edinburg, 1614). 
It is to be noted that Briggs, who was the first to make Napier’s work appreciated and 
who in 1616 suggested the base 10 for the system of logarithms, wrote several works 
on navigation. Likewise, that Gellibrand was probably the first Englishman to correct 
Gilbert’s conclusion that magnetic declination is “constant at a given place,” by 
discovering the secular variation of the declination. See his Discourse Mathematical 
on the Variation of the Magneticall Needle (London, 1635). 

24 Op. cit., II, p. 346. Anderson notes likewise Sir Henry Savile’s “noble estab¬ 
lishment [in 1630] of two professors of mathematics in the University of Oxford; one 
of which was for geometry, and the other for astronomy. . . . Both which branches of 
mathematics are well known to be greatly beneficial to navigation and commerce.” 
ibid., I, p. 177. 

23 Sprat, op. cit., p; 150. 

23 Robert Hooke, Papers, British Museum, Sloan MSS. 1039, f. 112. See also 
Hooke’s A Description of Helioscopes, and. Some Other Instruments (London, 1676), 
postscript. 

27 In praise of the choice company of Philosophers and Witts, who meet on 
Wednesdays, weekly, at Gresham College, By W[illiam?l G(lanville). Cf. Dorothy 
Stimson, “Ballad of Gresham Colledge,” Isis, XVIII (1932), p. 103-17, who suggests 
that the author was probably Joseph Glanville. 

23 The Diary of Robert Hooke, ed. by H. W. Robinson and W. Adams (London, 
1935). For example, note the following entries: “At Sir Fr. Chaplains. Lodowick here 
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about Lowtude. Affinnd 3000 pound premium, and 600 poundi more from the States,*' 
p. 160. 'To Caraways with Sir Gh: Witn^ mett Clark and Seignior^ discoursed about 
watches for pocket and for Longitude. ... Resolvd to complete [measuring?] degree. 
New Clepsydra ship. New Theory of sound,” p. 221. 'To Sir J. Williamson. He very 
kindly cmled me into his chamber. Spoke to me about the . . . Experiment, admonisht 
me to be diligent for this year to study things of use, to make the Kings Barometer 
. . p. 337. 

In this connection, see^dam Anderson’s remarks on the "Royal Society: 
improvements in astronomy and geography are alone sufficient to exalt its 
reputation, and to demonstrate its great utUity even to the mercantile world, without 
insisting on its many and great improvements in other arts and sciences, some of which 
have also a relation to commerce, navigation, manufactures, mines, agriculture, 
&c.,” Origin of Cdinmorce, JI, p. 609. 

William Whiston, Longitude Discovered (London, 1738), historical preface. 

Major Holmes, ''A Narrative concerning the Success of Pendulum Watches at 
Sea for the Longitude,” FhiU Trans., I (1665), p. 52-58. 

Richard Waller, The Posthumous Works of Robert Hooke (London, 1705), 
Introduction. Galileo had apparently described a pendulum clock in 1641; Huyghens* 
invention in 1656 was independendy conceived. Huyghens went on to invent the 
watch with a spring mechanism. See his description of the invention in the Phil. 
Trans., XI (1675), p. 272; reprinted from the Journal des Sfavans, Feb. 25, 1675. 
This led to the notorious dispute between Hooke and Oldenburg, who defended 
Huyghens* priority in Mtual construction. It is of some interest, in connection with 
the question of pecuniary motivation, that Hooke, at the meeting of the Society 
following that at which Huyghens’ communication concerning his “new pocket watch’* 
was read, mentioned “that he had an invention for finding the longitude to a minute 
of time, or fifteen minutes in the heavens, which he would make out and render 
practical, if a due compensation were to be had for it.” Whereupon Sir James Shaen 
promised “that he would procure for him a thousand pounds sterling in a sum, or a 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum. Mr. Hooke declaring that he would choose the 
latter, the council pressed him to draw up articles accordingly, and to put his inven¬ 
tion into act.” C/. Birch, op. cit.. Ill, p. 191. For further details, see Waller, op. cit.. 
Introduction. 

33 Phi/. Trans., XI (1676), p. 691-92. 

34 See Leonard Olschki, Galileo und seine Zeit (Halle, 1927), p. 274 and 438, 
and the chapter on “Die Briefe fiber geographische Ortbestimmung.” This method 
did not enable suiBScient precision to be of much practical use. In the paper discussing 
his discovery of an unusual spot on Jupiter and fixing the period of the planet's 
rotation, Cassini observes that “a Travellour . . . may make use of it [the rotation] 
to find the Longitudes of the most remote places of the earth,” Phil, Trans., VII 
(1672), p. 4042. In his discussion of the inequality of the time of rotation of the spots 
in different latitudes, he indicates the importance of this fact for a more precise 
determination of the longitude, ibid., VI (1676), p. 683. The announcement of his 
discovery of the third and fourth satellites of Saturn begins thus: “The Variety of 
wonderful Discoveries, which have been made this Century in the Heavens, since the 
invention of the Telescope, and the great Utility that may possibly be drawn there¬ 
from, for perfecting natural Knowledg, and the Arts necessary to the Commerce and 
Society of Mankind, has incited Astronomers more strictly to Examine, if there were 
not something considerable that had not been hitherto perceived.” Translated front 

Journal des Sgavans, April 22, 1685; reprinted in Phil. Trans., XVI (1696), p. 79. 
In the presentation of Cassini’s tables for the eclipses of the first satellites of Jupiter, 
it is remarked that beyond doubt observations of these eclipses best enable the usd 
of portable telescopes for finding the longitude. “And could these satellites be 
observed at Sea, a Ship at Sea might be enabled to find the Meridian she was in, 
by help of the tables Monsieur Cassini has spven us in this volume [Reeueuil d*observa¬ 
tions tastes en plusieurs Voiages pour perfeetionner VAstronomie df la Geographie], 
discovering with very great exactness the said Eclipses, beyond what we can yet hope 
to do by the Moon, tho’ she seem to afford us the only means Practicable for the 
Seaman. However Mfore Saylors can make use of the Art of finding the Longitude, 
it will be requisite that the Coast of the whole C^ean be first laid down truly, for 
which this Method by the Satellites is most apposite: And it may be discovered, by 
the time the Charts are compleeted; or else that some Invention of shorter Telescopes 
manageable on Ship-board may suffice to shew the Eclipses of the Satellites at Sea. 
. . .,” Phil. Trans., XVII (1694), p. 237-38. The latter part of this quotation 
definitely and lucidly illuttmtet the way in which Kientific and technical research 
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wai **called forth” by practical needs. Worthy of note is the fact that Halley was 
commissioned by the Admiralty “to continue the Meridian as often as conveniently 
may be from side to side of the Channel!, in order to lay down both coasts truly 
against one another” as well as to observe “the Course of the Tides in the Channcll ^ 
of England . . .” See his letter of June 11, 1701 to Burchett in Correspondence and 
Papers of Edmond Halley, edited by E. F. MaePike (Oxford, 1932), p. 117-18. 

35 The third (Tethys) and fourth (Dione) satellites were discovered in 1684; the 
fifth (Rhea) in 1672; the sixth (Titan) and eigh^ (Japetus) in 1671. 

36 See “Mr. Rook’s Discourse concerning the Observations of the Eclipses of the 
Satellites of Jupiter,” reprinted in Sprat, op. cit., p. 183-90. Rooke was Gresham 
professor of astronomy from 1652 to 1657; and Gresham professor of geometry from 
1657 until his death in 1662. 

37 Pki7. Trans,, XII (1683), p. 322. Flamsteed elaborated this view more point¬ 
edly in other papers op the same subject. Sec Phil. Trans., XV (1685), p. 1215; 
XVI (1686), p. 199; XIII (1683), p. 405-7. In passing it might be noted that 
Leibniz invented a portable watch “principally designed for the finding of the longi¬ 
tude.” See his paper in Phil. Trans., X (1675), p. 285-88. 

38 This is the type of evidence which G. N. Clark overlooks entirely when he writes 

that “the one piece of evidence which can be adduced to show that during his great 
creative period he [Newton] was actuated by an interest in technology is the letter to 
Francis Aston . . . ,” op. cit., p. 67 See Hooke’s letter to Newton (Jan. 6, 1680) in 
which he writes: “... the finding out the proprictys of a curve made by two such prin¬ 
ciples [one of which was the hypothesis of attraction varying inversely as the square 
of the distance!] will be of great concerne to mankind because the invention of the 
longitude by the heavens is a necessary consequence of it^ See the letter in W. W. 
Rouse Ball, An Essay on Newton*s Principa (London, 1893) p. 147. Likewise, Halley, 
in his letter of July 5, 1687, writes: “I hope . . . you will attempt the perfection of the 
Lunar Theory, which will be of prodigious use in navigation, as well as of profound 
and subtle speculation.” Complete letter is quoted ibid., p. 174. ^ 

39 Newton’s letters to Hawes are published in J. Edlcston, Correspondence of Sir 
Isaac Newton and Professor Cotes (London, 1850), p. 279-99. An examination of the 
scientific preparation which Newton deemed necessary for a properly trained mariner 
finds that it includes a smattering of a substantial part of the physical research most 
prominently prosecuted during this period. In the list Newton mentions the subjects 
and problems with which not only he was chiefly concerned in the course of his own 
scientific career, but also his confreres. He indicates further that he was far from un¬ 
aware of the practical bearings of the greater part of his abtruse discussions in the 
Principia; for example, his theory of the tides, the determination of the trajectory of 
projectiles, the lunar theory, his work in hydrostatics and hydrodynamics. 

^9 Edlcston, op. cit., LXXVI. The importance attributed to the solution of this 
problem may be gauged from the rewards offered by other governments as well. The* 
Dutch had sought to persuade Galileo to apply his talents to its solution; Philip III of 
Spain also offered a reward and in 1716, the Regent Duke of Orleans established a» 
prize of 100,000 francs for the discovery of a practical method. 

William Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences (New York, 1858), I, 
p. 434. 

^3 Correspondence and Papers of Edmond Halley, p. 212. 

^^Phil. Trans., XVII (1693), p. 453-54. 

History of the Royal-Society, p. 315-16. 

^3 Christopher Wren, Parentalia (London, 1750), p. 206. 

Phil. Trans., XVI (1687), p. 344-50. 

«Sce Phil. Trans., passim; e.g.. Ill (1668), p. 790; V (1670), p. 2059; VTII 
(1674), p. 6065. 

48 “A Theory of the Variation of the Magnetical Compass,” Phil. Trans., XTII 
(1683), p. 208-21. See also his addendum, ibid., XVII (1693), p. 563-78. 

Phil. Trans., XIII (1683), p. 10-15; for later tables .see ibid, XIV (1684), p. 
458 and 821; XV (1685), p. 1226; XVI (1686), p. 232 and 428. 

Principia Mathematica (London, 1713; second edition), Bk. Ill, Prop. XXIV, 
XXXVI and XXXVII. 

81 Correspondence, p. 116. 

83 Sprat, op. cit., p. 150. 

88 Birch^ op. eit., I, p. 460. 

88 Cf. Hessen, op. cit., p. 158-59. 

88 The Petty-iouthwell Correspondence, ed. by the Marquis of Lansdowne (Lon¬ 
don, 1928), p. 117; Birch, op. ciU, I, p. 87. 
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Sprat, op. cit., p. 250. 

537. 


See Hooke’s letter to Boyle in the latter’s fVorks, V, p. 


“It being a Question amongst the Problems of Navigation, very well worth re¬ 
solving, to what Mechanical powers the Sailing (against the wind especially) was 
reducible; he [Wren] shew’d it to be a Wedge: And he demonstrated how a transient 
Force upon an oblique Plane, would cause the motion of the Plane against the first 
Mover. And he made an Instrument, that Mechanically produc’d the same effect, 
and shew’d the reason of Sayling to all Winds. 

“The Geometrical Mechanics of Rowing, he shew’d to be a Vectis on a moving or 
cedent Fulcrum. For this end he made Instruments, to find what the expansion of 
^dy was towards the hindrance of Motion in a Liquid Medium; and what degree of 
impediment was produc’d by what degree of expansion: with other things that are the 
necessary Elements for laying down the Geometry of Sailing, Swimming, Rowing, Fly- 
ing, and the Fabricks of Ships.’’ Sprat, op. cit., p. 316. Once again we sec how the: 
immediate technical aim leads to the study of derivative problems in science. 

*8 Principia Mathematica, Bk. H, Sect. VII, Prop. XXXIV, Scholium. To my 
knowledge, Newton’s remark hsu not been noticed heretofore in this connection. It 
reads: “Quam quidem propositionem in construendis Navibus non inutilem futuram 
cssc censeo.*’ 

John Wilkins, Mathematical Magick (London, 1707; 5th edition), Qh. 5. As 
early as 1551, Tartaglia had suggested a largely effective means for raising sunken 
ships to the water’s surface. Several patents had been granted for “diving engines” 
since at least 1631. By the help of one of these devices “and good luck,” says Ander¬ 
son, Sir William Phipps “fished up’* nearly 200,000 pounds sterling in pieces of eight 
from a Spanish fleet which had been sunk off the West Indies. See Origin of Com¬ 
merce, III, p. 73. Hooke and Halley, as well as several others, responded to this 
success with new devices for recovering treasures from the deep. 

Wren, Parentalia, p. 240; Correspondence ... of Halley, p. 165. 

£. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science (New 
York, 1927), p. 210. 

®[^D[anielj D[efoe], Essays upon Several Projects (London, 1702), p. 73 ff. 

Daniel Defoe, Tour of Great Britain, III (London, 1727), p. 119-20. 

Petty-Southwell Correspondence, p. 41, 51 and 125. “And it seems to me 
[writes Petty] that this carriage can afford to carry fine goods between Chester and 
London for lesse than 3d in the pound.” With all due honesty, Petty admits that this 
“Toole is not exempt from being overthrowne,” but adds comfortingly, “but if it 
should bee overthrowne (even upon a heape of flints) I cannot see how the Rider can 
have any harme.” 

Parentalia, p. 199, 217 and 240. 

eo Wilkins, op. cit., Bk. II, Ch. 2. 

op» cit., I, p. 379 and 385; Hooke, Diary, p. 418. This subject was dis¬ 
cussed at some fifteen meetings of the Society within a three-year period. 


APPROXIMATE EXTENT OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC INFLUENCES UPON 
THE SELECTION OF SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 1661-62 AND 1686-87 


Total for the four years 
Number ^ Per cent 


Pure Science . 

Science related to socio-cfconomic needs 

' Marine transport ... 

Directly related . 

Indirectly related. 

Mining ... 

Directly related . 

Indirectly related. 

Military technology. 

Directly related . 

Indirectly related. 

Textile industry. 

General technology and hu.sbandry . 


333 

473 

129 

69 

60 

166 

25 
141 
87 
58 
29 

26 
65 

806 


41.3 

58.7 

16.0 

8.6 

7.4 

20.6 

3.1 
17.5 
10.8 

7.2 
3.6 

3.2 

8.1 

100.0 


^ For a more complete discussion of the procedure used 


and a detailed classifica^ 
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tion of the categories, see my Science, Technology and Society in Seventeenth Century 
England, Ch. 10. Appendix A provides illustrations of the items classified in the 
various categories. 

70 See, for example, Edmond Halley’s observation: **that the Inhabitants of an 
Island, or any State that would defend an Island, must be masters of the Sea, and 
superior in navall force to any neighbor that shall think fitt to attack it, is what I 
suppose needs no argument to enforce.” In his paper read before the Royal Society 
and reprinted in Correspondence of Halley, p. 164-65. 
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Pecking order, 384 

Perception, selective, 262. See also Social 
perception. 

Permissive behavior, 127, 308 
Perspectives, 168, 169, 172, 200, 211, 
230, 231, 245, 261, 262, 264, 323 
Pietistic universities, place of science in, 
342 

Plausibility, 90, 91 

Policy-makers, 164, 168, 169, 171, 173, 
175; and intellectuals, 176 
Political machine, 70, 372 
Politics, 73 

Power, 72, 116, 126, 132, 158, 187, 238, 
298, 320 
Pragmatism, 391 

Precision: danger of in research, 209; 

function of in research, 94 
Predestination, doctrine of, 336 
PredictabiliW, 149, 151 
Prediction, 91, 261, 375; ground of, 94; 
problems of sociological, 163; self-ful- 
miing, 121, 179-195; suicidal, 121, 
122, 386 

Preferential behavior, 127 
Prejudice, function of, 188 
Prescribed ^havior, 127, 151, 308 
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Pride ol craft, 157 

Priestly lie, doctrine of the, 393. See also 
Ideology. 

Primary group. See group, primary. 
Privatized adaption, 144 
Production: concentration "of tools of, 
152; relations of, 223 
Professional deformation, 153 
Propam analyzer, 280 
Projection of ambition, 148 
Propaganda, 96, 103, 106, 107, 108, 126, 
171, 183, 211, 216, 219, 302; analysis 
of responses to, 272-380; and authen¬ 
ticity, 265; boomerang effect, 275-278; 
of the deed, 105; of facts, 281-284; 
unanticipated response to, 267, 268 
Proscribed behavior, 127, 134, 139, 308 
Protestantism, 92 

Protestants, propensity for scientific stud¬ 
ies of, 344 

Vetudo-^Gemeinschaft, 103, 220 
Public, 241 

Public image, 104. See also Social image. 
Punishment, function of, 62 
Puritan ethos, 329, 337; and science, 
346; utilitarianism in, 330 
Puritans, in Royal Society, 338 

Qualitative analysis in sociology, 15 
Quantification, 109 

Race relations, 194 
Rationality, 301 
Rebellion, 138, 144-146 
Red tope, 155 

Relationism, Mannheim’s concept of, 
260-262 

Relativism, 232, 235, 258-264 
Reliability of observation, as technical re¬ 
search problem, 207, 214-215 
Religion, 40; dysfunctions of, 31; func¬ 
tional analysis of, 30-32, 34, 43-47; 
integrative functions of, 30; Marxist 
theory of, 45-46 
Renegade, 146 

Research: applied social, 212-213; foci of 
attention in, 105-108, 201, 211; fruit¬ 
ful, 94; policy oriented, 317; social 
context of, 326; social organization of, 
213-216; social organization of, .rela¬ 
tion to focus of attention, 214; team, 
213, 326; techniques, 105, 206-213, 
257; value-implication of, 244, 322 
Response: adaptive, 32; adjustive, 32 
Response-analysis, in communications re¬ 
search, 268 

Ressentiment, 145, 382 
Ritual conduct't27 
Ritualism, 14C^142, 155 
Rituals, 65, 366 

Roles: conflicting, 107; multiple social, 
110^ reversal of, 175; segmentation, 
no, 172; social, 163, 258 
Romantic love, 57 * 


Sacred, 157. 303, 315; norms, 126, 173: 

schools of thought, 388 ’ 

Sanctification, process of, 157, 383 
Sanctions, 151 

Science: accumulation in, 5, 6, 14; ins 
military needs, 351; and so^ struc 
ture, 291-294; and technical needs, 350 
352, 358, 359, 360; as organized skep 
ticism, 303, 315-316; as social value. 
295; assumptions of, 335; autonomy 
of, 289, 299, 308; doctrine of, national 
character of, 398; empiricism in, 332, 
336, 339; ethos of, 292-293, 297, 298 
308, 309-316; hostility toward, 292 
295, 300, 303, 304, 307, 315; in Naz 
Germany, 290, 296, 297; policing of, 
314; priority of discovery in, 312; pub 
lie images of, 293; pure, function of, 
289, 299; rationality in, 333; selection 
of problems in, 349, 356; social deter¬ 
minants of, 289, 388; social evaluation 
of, 330, 333; social impact of, 30''* 
social support of, 300, 307; sociolo^^ 
of, 289-294, 347; taboo on secrecy », 
292, 312, 399; utilitarianism in, 33^, 
340, 348, 356, 362 
Scientific discoveries, priority in, 399 
Secondary group, 159 
Secondary reinforcement, 132 
Secrecy, bureaucratic, 153 
Secularization, 334; process of, 157 ^ 

Segre^tion, racial, 171 
Selection, situational, 239 
Sensate culture, 227, 241 ^ 

Sentiment, 327; insulation of incompat¬ 
ible, 304; social, 314 
Serendipity, 12, 98-102, 375, 376-377 
Signs, 89. See also Indices, social. 
Sincerity, as social value, 103, 105 
Situation, definition of the. See Defini¬ 
tion of the situation. 

Social change. See Change, social. 

Social: circle, 241, 389; cohesion, 93, 
101, 107, 109; images, 100; integra¬ 
tion, 303; integration, degree of, 28; 
mechanism {see Mechanisms, social); 
mobility, 76, 132, 137, 140, 189, 190, 
257; mobility, and intellectual perspec¬ 
tives, 251; participation, 99; percep¬ 
tion, 101; relations, among workers, 
318; research, values in, 170, 171; 
status, 697 time, 243 
Social science:.applications of, 8; modest 
expectations of, 6 
Social self, 168 

Social structure: alternative, 35; and 
knowledge, connections between, 254; 
and perspectives, 251, 261; and tech¬ 
nology, 317, 321, 325; generating be* 
havior, 117, 125, 133, 134, 142, 149; 
integrated, 27 

Socialization, 381. See also Tntemaliza- 
tion. 

Sociological theory, 84; and research, 84- 
111; and research, interplay of, 3-12; 
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consolidation of, 3, 8; history of, 3-5; 
' of the middle range, 5, 10, 87; sys- 
tematics of, 3-9, 93; total systems of, 

* 7, 199 

jSc^iology of knowledge, 217-245, 247- 
^ 264; content analysis in, 209; diffusion 
of, 218; theorems in, 250 
^dciometry, 106 

'Solidarity, social, 27, 110, 157. See also 

* Social cohesion. 

Sourious empirical findings, 88 
Stande, 157 
Statics, social, 42 

'Statistics: precollectcd series of, 107; 
: theoretically pertinent, 107 
^Status: anxiety, 140; insecurity, 161 
Stereotype, 269 

'Stratification, 63; social, 187, 321 
Stress: psychological, 44; social, 42-43, 
116, 117, 310 

2^ tructural: constraint, 35, 53; context, 
53, 58, 72, 79; description, 56; iden- 
'' ' tics, 240; sources of behavior, 76; vari- 
^ ables, 86 

tructure: of community relations, 101; 
social, 56; social, as connected statuses, 
56 

lub-groups, social, 72 
‘/uccess, 133; goal, 76, 129, 130, 131, 
134, 143, 146, 380; proportioned to 
status, 187, 189 
Suicide rates, 93 

Superstructure, cultural, 223, 256 
Survivals, 33 
Systems, social, 54 

Technicians, social, 166, 168, 172; apolit¬ 
ical nature of, 167; dependency of, 167 
Techniques, research. See Research tech¬ 
niques. 

Technological tenuousness, 322 


Technology: as instrument of social pow¬ 
er, 320; social consequences of, 318; 
social evaluation of, 317 
Teleology, 39 
Tension, 158 

Thematic apperception, 106 
Theory: social determination of, 229; 
test of, 238 

Theory of attraction, utilitarian element 
in, 358 

Thomas Theorem. See Definition of the 
situation. 

Time, social, 226, 239 
Trained incapacity, 118, 153, 156, 325 
Trobriand Islanders, 60, 102, 187 
Truth, as socially conditioned, 220 

Unanticipated consequences. See Conse¬ 
quences, unanticipated. 
Unintelligibility, cult of, 302 
Unit, served by function, 28 
Universal functionalism, postulate of, 32- 
34 

Universalism, as institutional norm of 
science, 309, 310 
Urbanization, 191 
Utopia, 203, 260 

Validity, criteria of, 235 
Vested interests, theories of, 100, 157, 
257, 393 

Vice, as business, 77 
Vocabularies of eccomium and appro- 
brium. See Epithets. 

War Department, Research Branch, In¬ 
formation and Education Division^ 107 
White-collar crime, 88, 135 
Wissenssoziologie. See Sociology of 
knowledge. 

Wertbeziehung, 261, 385, 389, 392 





